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THE  COUNTRY-HOUSE  PARTY 

In  the  smoking-room  of  Dean  Manor  the 
guests  were  sitting  in  silence,  the  comfortable 
after-dinner  quiet  so  blessed  in  its  restfulness. 
Patrick  Davison,  standing  before  the  fire,  sur- 
veyed them  with  a  kindly  eye.  Macarthy, 
Hayden,  Macdonald,  West,  and  Steward,  five 
of  his  old  friends,  lying  back  in  their  chairs  look- 
ing content,  and  watching  with  careless  gaze 
the  smoke  curling  upward  from  their  pipes. 
His  eyes  travelled  to  the  two  women  present, 
pretty  Mrs.  Barnes,  shading  her  face  from  the 
flames  with  a  pink  fan,  and  Deborah  Hayden, 
the  only  active  person  in  the  room,  who  sat  writ- 
ing by  the  soft  light  of  a  lamp  near  the  window. 
On  the  whole  it  seemed  to  Davison  that  they 
helped  the  picture  of  happy  idleness.  He  smiled 
at  a  thought,  for  of  all  of  them,  Deborah  Hayden, 
he  knew,  thought  herself  the  one  who  had  no  time 
for  idleness. 
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As  if  in  answer  to  his  smile,  Deborah  pushed 
back  her  chair  from  the  little  writing-table,  and 
picking  up  the  loose  sheets  of  her  manuscript, 
heaved  a  very  audible  sigh  of  relief. 

Then  the  room  rustled.  Her  husband  looked 
upon  her  with  a  quizzical  eye  ;  Major  Macdonald 
beat  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and  looked  up  ;  some 
of  the  others  clapped  hands  ;  while  pretty  Mrs. 
Barnes  went  to  lean  upon  her  friend's  shoulder. 

'  Finished,  Mrs.  Hayden  ? '  asked  a  chorus  of 
voices. 

*  Just  a  little  story,*  she  answered,  smiling  upon 
them,  *for  next  week's  Clarion.  I  hope  I  did 
not  keep  you  all  silent,  but  the  inspiration  came  to 
me.  And  I  thought  I  would  not  go  to  my  room, 
but  write  it  here.' 

*  I  am  so  glad  you  did  so,'  pleaded  Mrs. 
Barnes,  raising  her  big  eyes  with  an  entreating 
glance.  *  I  just  love  literary  people,  and  only  meet 
them  at  Mrs.  Davison's  delightful  house-parties. 
It  was  so  good  of  you  to  let  me  see  you  write. 
Please  read  us  the  story.' 

*  It  is  so  late,'  said  Mrs.  Hayden,  much  grati- 
fied. '  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  wait  for  me, 
dear.     I  think  we  had  better  retire  now,  for  I  am 
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sure  the  gentlemen  are  longing  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  You  know  it  is  only  the  new  woman 
who  would  have  dared  to  beard  them  in  their  own 
smoking-den.' 

'  It  is  I  who  should  apologise  for  bringing  you 
here,'  replied  her  host,  rising  and  going  to  her 
side.  '  But  my  wife  begged  me  to  take  care  of 
you  after  dinner,  for  her  headache  was  so  bad  she 
had  to  lie  down.  Will  you  show  that  you  forgive 
me  by  reading  the  story  to  us  before  you  go  ^ ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  cried  several  voices  ;  *  please  do.' 

'  Forgive  you  ?  Why,  you  have  inspired  me,' 
laughed  Deborah  Hayden. 

*  It 's  just  the  time  for  stories,'  whispered  Mrs. 
Barnes,  looking  round  the  cosy  room  and  its 
lazy  members.  '  I  hope  it 's  a  gruesome  one  ; 
I  just  love  horrors.' 

'  It 's  not  specially  gruesome  or  horrible,  neither 
has  it  a  moral,  I  am  afraid.  I  wanted  to  try  and 
prove  that  a  woman  should  not  give  up  every- 
thing and  become  a  household  drudge,  just  be- 
cause affection  binds  her  to  her  home.  I  wished 
to  urge  that  she  should  live  sometimes  the  life 
she  craves  for,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  fling 
duty    aside — duty,   which    women    so   frequently 
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mistake  for  love  ;  that  she  might  fling  aside 
love  itself,  if  love  proved  too  exacting  and  pre- 
vented her  soul  expanding  to  that  sunshine  which 
was  intended  for  it.  Men  seldom  know  the 
narrow  horizon  that  binds  a  woman's  world  ! ' 
continued  Mrs.  Hayden,  with  a  reproachful 
glance  at  her  husband,  '  nor  how  weary  they  get 
of  the  eternal  monotony  of  it.  Men  do  not 
recognise  how  justified  we  should  be  were  we  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  before  our  day  is  over.  I 
meant  to  show  something  of  this  when  I  began 
my  story,  but  I  found  in  the  end  I  could  not  do 
it.  The  old  voice  of  the  soul,  that  whispers  to 
every  woman,  cried  to  Hanna  Drummond,  and 
her  freedom  was  but  a  troubled  dream.  Here 
is  the  story,  if  you  care  to  listen.  I  call  it  "  The 
Dream  of  Hanna  Drummond  "  ' : — 

Hanna  Drummond  walked  heavily  upstairs  and 
threw  her  mantle  aside.  She  loosed  the  strings 
of  her  bonnet,  and  lifting  it  from  her  head,  gazed 
long  into  the  glass. 

'  So  that 's  the  end  of  Hanna  Drummond,'  she 
said,  looking  at  the  fading  hair  that  so  softly 
framed  a  face  not  yet  grown  old  ;  a  face  whose 
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principal  lines  told  of  a  life  without  interest,  of  an 
outlook  that  was  dull,  and  held  no  hope. 

'  The  end  of  Hanna  Drummond  at  forty-six,'  she 
said,  and  put  her  hand  suddenly  to  her  side.  *  So 
you  would  fail  me  so  early,  poor  heart,  and  yet 
you  have  had  no  very  heavy  duty.  A  year  .  .  . 
two  years  .  .  .  to-day  .  .  .  any  time  .  .  .  what 
did  the  doctor  say .''  Does  it  matter  ?  My  life 
will  flow  on  just  as  grey,  just  as  uneventful ; 
nothing  will  happen  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years, 
to  change  its  current.' 

She  put  her  bonnet  on  a  shelf,  and  turned 
wearily  to  the  door,  as  a  servant  entered.  They 
discussed  household  matters  for  some  minutes. 
When  the  maid  had  gone,  Hanna  Drummond 
seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  window.  She 
drew  to  her  side  a  little  box,  and  from  it  she  took 
a  thimble,  also  a  needle  and  thread.  Then,  draw- 
ing a  coat  that  lay  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  to 
her  lap,  she  inspected  it  closely,  to  find  two  buttons 
missing.  She  turned  the  pockets  out  to  look  for 
holes,  and  came  upon  a  folded  railway  guide. 

Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  gaudy  illustrations  of 
travel,  the  attractive  advertisements — '  Colorado  ! 
It   is  summer  with    us.     It  is  winter  with  you. 
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Come  and  hear  the  birds  sing ! '  She  turned  a 
page  on  the  other  side.  A  picture  of  winter  life  : 
there  were  people  on  skis,  on  sledges,  racing  in 
the  white  beauty  of  the  unpolluted  snow.  She 
looked  at  it  long,  and  thought  it  the  more  attrac- 
tive. '  After  all,  we  do  get  a  little  sunshine,  and 
can  sometimes  hear  the  birds.  But  how  wonder- 
ful to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  snow — hills,  trees, 
everything  covered  with  the  beautiful  white — and 
the  silence  of  the  snow-covered  earth.  That  was 
most  wonderful  of  all.  She  could  imagine  it 
even  from  what  she  knew  of  the  brief  winter  that 
had  passed.'  She  had  always  longed  for  a  sight 
of  those  great  peaks,  snow-covered  —  always 
longed,  too,  for  that  sunny  clime,  where  the  blue 
waters  rippled  at  your  feet,  bidding  you  not 
hurry,  but  rest  and  listen. 

Never  had  she  been  away  from  the  dull 
English  summers,  and  even  these  she  had  not 
seen  at  their  best — had  seldom  been  outside  the 
gloomy  haze  of  that  great  dark  city.  Yet  in  the 
face  that  returned  her  discontented  gaze  from  the 
glass,  there  surely  was  a  mould  cast  in  some 
other  land  than  this.  The  curling  hair,  the  quick 
impassionate  nature  that  looked  from  the  dark 
eyes    that    met    hers,    the    face    that    spoke    of 
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constant  rebellion  against  the  surrounding  dul- 
ness,  these  were  no  English  traits.  Some 
ancestor  had  robbed  her  of  her  birthright,  some 
malcontent  had  grown  tired  of  the  sunshine  and 
the  clear  air,  and  so  she  was  born  in  this  city. 

Now  she  would  never  see  that  splendid  spirit 
who  called  to  her  from  the  snow,  or  from  the 
golden  sunshine  of  some  far-off  country. 

John  had  promised  that  on  the  honeymoon  he 
would  show  her  something  of  the  wider  world, 
but  John  had  changed  his  mind,  saying  home 
was  the  dearest  place  to  spend  their  happiest 
days  in,  so  they  had  come  to  this  little  house— 
and  stayed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
John  had  intended  to  take  her  out  of  England 
when  his  holidays  came,  but  little  James  had 
arrived  by  that  time,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
plans.  For  eight  years  little  James  played  the 
tyrant  to  his  devoted  parents,  till  John  said,  '  He 
is  getting  spoiled,  and  must  go  to  school.  We 
will  send  him  to  a  boarding-school,  and  have  that 
little  holiday  we  planned  so  long  ago.' 

When  they  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  to 
this,  James  decided  it  otherwise ;  he  fell  sick,  and, 
slowly  recovering,    remained    delicate   for    years. 
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They  nursed  him  through  various  illnesses,  one 
of  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  After  this, 
they  watched  his  every  movement,  always  believ- 
ing they  were  destined  to  lose  him.  At  eighteen 
James  declared  himself  a  man,  and  shook  off  the 
caressing  hands  that  almost  stifled  him. 

'  A  fellow  can't  always  be  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron-strings,'  he  would  say  ;  and  broke  from 
everything,  save  the  conveniences  of  home,  a 
place  where  he  was  fed  and  housed  and  cared 
for.  Otherwise  his  life  was  outside,  in  his  office 
and  among  his  friends. 

Now  was  the  time  for  John  to  carry  his  wife 
away  to  the  snow  hills  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
fruit-laden  land  of  Italy,  but  John  had  grown 
every  year  more  contented,  and — Margate  was 
good  enough  for  him. 

She  took  up  the  coat  again,  looking  for 
damages,  and  remembered  she  had  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank,  a  hundred  pounds  of  her 
own,  saved  by  good  management  out  of  the 
small  income  John  could  allow  her  for  house- 
hold expenses.  That  had  been  laid  by  for 
James.  She  had  done  without  many  a  little 
thing  for  James,  to  give  him  this   little  nest-egg 
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on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  But  James  was 
making  a  sufficient  income  of  his  own  now  :  he 
was  working  in  a  merchant's  office,  and — was  she 
growing  selfish  ? — James  did  not  seem  to  hold 
so  big  a  claim  upon  her  as  he  did  when  he  was 
not  strong.  Her  own  desire  for  happiness  was 
rising  between  her  and  James,  now  that  her  days 
were  numbered.  The  money  would  mean  little 
to  James,  in  contrast  to  what  it  would  mean  to 
her.  Even  if  he  travelled,  he  would  never  see 
what  she  would  see,  never  look  into  the  soul  of 
Nature  and  be  one  with  her.  But  James  would 
not  travel  with  the  money ;  he  would  bank  it,  or 
only  draw  enough  to  go  to  Margate  like  John. 

James,  too,  was  going  to  marry  soon.  He  was 
courting  some  one,  judging  from  several  things 
she  had  noticed.  He  would  marry  and  have  his 
children  about  him,  so  would  easily  forget  her. 
She  would  be  dead  in  a  year,  and  only  a  memory 
to  James.  She  could  imagine  him  quoting  '  poor 
mother  '  to  his  wife  — '  As  poor  mother  used  to 
do,'  or  '  as  poor  mother  used  to  say.'  James  was 
a  dutiful  son,  he  never  caused  her  a  pang  of  sorrow 
for  a  sin  of  his.  Why  did  she  keep  thinking  she 
would  have  liked  him  better  if  he  was  not  quite 
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so  good.  She  could  imagine  another  son,  a  brave, 
headstrong  fellow,  coming  with  his  scrapes  as  a  little 
child  to  be  kissed  and  pardoned,  coming  as  a  boy  to 
confide  in  her  and  pray  for  her  forgiveness  for  a 
sin,  coming  as  a  man  to  bid  her  bless  some  madcap 
girl  and  help  him  tame  her.  She  could  feel  that 
woman's  arms  about  her  neck  even  now.  .  .  .  She 
would  pretend  to  chide  her,  but  love  all  the  time 
her  wild  fun.  *  Give  me  a  girl  who  can  laugh,  not 
one  that  titters,'  she  said  aloud;  she  was  thinking 
of  James.  James  had  brought  a  tradesman's 
daughter  to  see  her  yesterday.  She  was  pale  and 
sandy-haired.  She  had  kissed  Mrs.  Drummond 
on  the  cheek,  and  tittered.  It  was  an  ominous 
titter,  the  titter  of  the  middle-class  woman  who  is 
embarrassed,  of  the  woman  who  cannot  laugh,  who 
titters  when  she  is  shy,  and  giggles  when  amused. 
It  was  a  sound  that  told  Mrs.  Drummond  as 
plain  as  words  that  James  had  proposed,  that 
James  had  been  accepted  ;  but  the  fact  was  not 
yet  to  be  made  public  property.  She  kissed  the 
tradesman's  daughter  a  little  more  warmly,  because 
she  understood  James  would  not  tell  her  anything 
until  all  was  arranged.  It  was  his  way,  and  James 
was  always  sure  to  be  right.     As  a  child  he  had 
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accepted  her  kisses  as  one  forgiving,  not  one  being 
forgiven.  He  told  no  tales  of  his  lawlessness  as 
a  youth. 

*  I  have  done  nothing  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
tell  my  own  mother,'  he  was  fond  of  saying  when 
discussing  some  other  youth's  escapade. 

As  a  man,  he  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  the 
first  pretty  girl  he  met,  but  carefully  picked  out 
the  one  he  felt  would  suit  him  best.  He  had 
spoken  of  the  tradesman's  daughter  to  his  mother 
after  she  had  left. 

*  There  's  a  good  wife  for  a  man.  She  is  not 
pretty  enough  to  be  vain,  or  wild.  She  is  a  good, 
careful  daughter,  very  economical  and  reliable.  1 
believe  she  can  cook  well,  and  she  makes  all  her 
own  clothes.  She  has  a  little  money  of  her  own 
too,  and  is  very  good-tempered.' 

'  Has  she  a  long  character  from  her  last  place  ? ' 
his  mother  answered  dreamily,  to  be  confronted 
by  his  indignant  eyes.  She  begged  him  to  pardon 
her  absent-mindedness,  excusing  herself  by  her 
worry  about  servants — a  new  one  was  coming  in 
next  week.  She  had  gushed  over  the  tradesman's 
daughter  to  cover  her  confusion,  and  so  James 
had  forgiven  her — generous  James  ! 
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No,  James  should  not  have  that  hundred 
pounds  after  all.  She  had  spent  twenty  years 
sewing  on  his  buttons,  mending  for  him,  and 
thinking  of  him  and  his  comforts,  during  which 
time  James  had  never  said,  '  Mother,  come,  let  us 
go  away.  You  must  be  tired  of  all  this  monotony.' 
She  had  packed  his  bag  and  unpacked  it  for  his 
various  holidays,  but  he  had  never  asked  her  to 
accompany  him  even  for  a  few  days.  Now  her 
sands  were  almost  run,  and  James  knew  it ;  but 
James  was  young,  and  thought  it  natural  that  his 
elders  should  die  out.  He  was  very  kind  in  his 
way  during  these  days,  and  said  often,  that  it  was 
well  he  was  at  home,  so  as  to  be  beside  her  when 
the  end  came.  That  would  always  be  his  duty, 
he  said.  He  had  hinted  about  the  tradesman's 
daughter.  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  a  mother  to 
know  her  son  was  settled  before  she  left  him. 

'  But  oh,  James,'  she  murmured  aloud,  *  if  you 
only  knew  :  I  don't  care  for  any  one  just  now  but 
myself.  I  am  selfish  :  I  only  want  to  think  about 
my  own  short  life,  to  live  it  my  own  way  for  my 
last  year.  Indeed,  my  last  year  will  be  my  real 
life,  for  I  have  only  existed  up  to  this.  I  shall 
throw  care  to  the  winds  and  live  every  minute  of 
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it.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  future  in 
my  year,  no  fretting  for  old  age,  no  fear  of 
poverty.  I  shall  live  all,  spend  all,  in  my  great 
year.' 

She  began  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
she  went  away.  Would  the  servant  get  up  in 
the  morning  in  time  to  get  breakfast  ready,  so 
that  John  and  James  would  go  to  their  offices 
early  ?  No,  the  maid  would  never  have  the  place 
dusted  before  they  got  down.  But  then,  they 
would  never  notice  that ;  it  was  only  a  woman  who 
would  worry  about  such  matters.  Who  would 
mend  their  things  .''  She  took  up  the  coat  and 
began  sewing.  Who  would  be  there  when  James 
would  rush  in  with,  *  Mother,  is  that  ready  } '  or 
'  Mother,  I  wish  you  would  do  this  ! '  After  all, 
she  had  little  more  of  James  now  than  that.  His 
clothes  in  her  hands,  his  face  to  look  on  for  a  few 
hours  each  day,  just  while  he  was  hurrying  through 
his  breakfast,  or  in  the  evenings,  when  he  was 
studying  after  dinner,  if  he  did  not  go  out. 

James  was  a  good  boy,  always  reading,  always 
trying  to  educate  himself,  working  for  a  future. 

And  John,  after  all  John  was  of  her  own  time. 
There  was  nothing  more  for  John.     He  had  no 
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further  ambitions  for  himself.  He  was  fifty- 
eight,  and  quite  satisfied  to  rise  every  morning 
with  the  same  prospect  before  him  :  to  rush  to  his 
office  always  a  little  late,  to  come  back  and  spend 
the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  in  his  little  strip 
of  garden.  Perhaps  John  saw  many  changing 
wonders  in  the  world  of  flowers  he  so  carefully 
tended,  saw  life  and  romance  in  the  flutter  of  the 
bee  and  the  floating  pollen  of  the  blossoms  ;  who 
knows  if  in  his  commonplace  body  there  were  not 
a  poet's  thoughts,  which  he  could  not  utter  or 
express.  Anyway,  he  was  content  to  find  his 
pleasure  in  digging  and  planting  and  pruning. 

He  would  leave  his  wife  in  the  morning  with  a 
kiss,  and  '  Bless  you,  my  girl,'  and  on  his  home- 
coming greet  her  by  crying,  '  Well,  dear,  and 
how  have  you  been  enjoying  yourself.'' '  At  first 
she  thought  it  pretty  and  sweet,  but  as  the  years 
went  by  it  began  to  pall,  and  soon  grew  unbear- 
able. Once  she  hinted  he  might  try  a  new  en- 
dearment, so  he  changed  it  to  '  Bless  you,  little 
mother  '  after  James  arrived.  Further  than  that 
he  seemed  unable  to  originate.  His  evening 
greeting  he  never  changed,  though  once  she 
tried  to   forestall   him  by   remarking,  with  some 
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sarcasm,  that  she  had  helped  the  maid  tidy  up, 
ordered  his  dinner,  sewn  his  clothes,  and  gone 
through  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  usual 
ordinary  day.  But  he  only  smiled  and  called  her 
*  his  good  little  mother  * — proud  John  ! — and 
again  asked  her  how  she  had  been  enjoying  her- 
self. And  every  day,  and  always,  he  still  left  the 
house  and  returned  to  it  with  the  same  tender 
remarks,  until  she  could  often  have  screamed  at 
him,  '  Rage,  John  !  Storm,  John  !  Be  anything 
but  so  monotonous.  I  am  so  fond  of  you,  my 
John,  but  you  bore  me,  oh  !  you  bore  me  beyond 
words ! ' 

They  would  miss  her  when  she  went  away, 
principally  because  she  meant  a  certain  measure  of 
domestic  comfort  to  them.  But  they  would  have 
to  do  without  her  soon,  if  the  doctor's  words 
were  true.  Why  not  now.^"  Why  not  now,  so 
that  she  could  have  a  little  while  to  live  her  own 
life  as  she  wished — a  life  of  action. 

*  A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord, 
Not  a  long  one  by  the  fire.' 

Where  had  she  seen  lines  that  read  something 
like  that  ?    They  were  written  by  a  woman,  too — 
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perhaps  one  who,  like  her,  had  the  heart  of 
a  rover.  She  had  begged  John  to  take  her 
away  when  she  just  learned  her  days  were 
numbered. 

*  Let  us  travel,  John  ;  let  us  roam  till  I  die  on 
the  road.  We  will  go  into  the  sunshine  till  the 
clay  is  warm  beneath  our  feet,  and  I  can  look  upon 
it  without  horror.  Or  let  us  go  up  amongst  the 
snows  till  our  spirits  are  one  with  the  Great 
White  God  who  sits  upon  the  peaks — so  I  shall 
fear  not  the  death  of  my  body  ! ' 

John  had  soothed  her  almost  with  tears.  *  My 
dear,  my  dear,'  he  had  said,  all  distressed,  '  you 
are  excited  and  not  well,  or  you  would  never 
think  of  such  a  thing.  What  should  I  do  if  any- 
thing happened  to  you  far  away  from  home, 
where  we  have  been  together  so  long,  and  where 
I  hope  to  end  my  days,  and  follow  you,  if  you 
should  go  first,  so  that  we  can  lie  together  in  my 
father's  family  vault ;  and  where  I  hope  James, 
and  James's  children,  will  come  after  us  when  they 
are  called.* 

Did  she  not  feel  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  this 
was  the  greatest  dread  of  all,  to  rest  there  in  that 
gloomy  vault,  in  company  with  John's  father  and 
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mother  ?  She  could  remember  them.  Had  they 
not  reared  her,  an  orphaned  child  ?  so  good  they 
were,  so  respectable,  such  Christian  people.  To 
lie  with  the  weight  of  dutiful,  good  James,  and 
his  sandy-haired,  domesticated  wife,  and  their 
very  perfect  dull  children,  pressing  her  down, 
keeping  her  in  place,  as  it  were.  And  John, 
poor  John,  beside  her,  bidding  her  lie  still, 
because  this  was  a  highly  respectable  tomb,  and  no 
one  in  all  the  crumbling  coffins  that  were  around 
and  beneath  them  had  ever  murmured  in  his  long 
sleep.  She  wished  to  be  burnt  like  Shelley, 
and  her  dust  cast  to  the  breeze,  to  be  blown 
hither  and  thither,  settling  never,  going  up  with 
the  dead  leaves  in  the  whirlwind,  and  roaming 
with  the  winds  over  the  earth  she  had  loved  but 
not  known  in  life. 

She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  all  this — which 
she  had  not  dared  to  breathe  to  John.  She  could 
see  his  poor  face  pale  and  aghast  at  the  idea ! 
What !  Not  be  buried  in  the  family  vault !  She 
could  almost  hear  his  Christian  parents  turn  in 
their  graves  to  clutch  her  and  chain  her  down  lest 
she  escape. 

'  But  I  won't  go  there,  John  !    I  '11  let  the  waves 
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cover  me,  or  the  snow,  but  I  won't  lie  weighed 
down  by  James  and  the  tradesman's  daughter 
and  their  children,  not  even  to  be  beside  you, 
my  John,  who  would  call  it  a  loving  burthen  ! ' 

She  loved  them,  of  course,  her  husband,  her 
son.  It  would  hurt  her  to  leave  them,  and  if  her 
life  had  not  been  limited  to,  at  the  most,  a  twelve- 
month, she  would  have  gone  on  as  usual,  always 
hoping  some  day  to  break  the  monotony,  always 
knowing  in  her  heart  that  she  never  would  while 
the  grave  was  a  vague  and  unthinkable  end. 

She  would  hesitate  no  longer.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  at  last.  Even  this  morning  she  had 
bid  them  good-bye  with  more  than  usual  fondness. 
She  had  left  everything  comfortable,  even  the 
buttons  were  fixed  on  James's  coat  for  him  to- 
night ;  she  knew  he  wanted  it  to  pay  a  particular 
call  on  the  tradesman's  daughter.  He  would  fix 
up  everything  this  evening  with  the  girl's  father, 
and  return  to  tell  his  mother  all  that  she  knew 
already — but  his  mother  would  not  be  there  when 
he  returned. 

She  rose  now  and  hastily  put  some  things  to- 
gether. Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  went 
through  the  house  with  feverish  haste,  giving  her 
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last  commands  to  the  servant.  Then  she  went 
out,  closing  the  door  with  tenderness  that  shut 
monotony  and  boredom  behind  her. 

Her  days  seemed  a  whirl  and  an  amazement 
after  that — she  hardly  knew  how  they  passed ;  she 
seemed  to  be  just  hurrying  on  and  on.  Upon 
the  white  heights  her  heart  cried  for  summer, 
and  she  sped  across  the  world  to  seek  it.  She 
could  not  tell  anything  that  happened  in  those 
days,  they  were  like  the  first  wild  rush  of  the 
bird,  who,  finding  his  cage  door  unguarded, 
dashes  into  freedom,  nor  pauses  until  all  the 
intoxication  of  his  rapture  is  over,  and  he  rests 
in  quiet  happiness  to  sing.  It  was  in  a  quiet 
valley  somewhere  in  America  she  stopped  at  last 
in  her  flight,  and  there,  standing  beside  a  wide 
river,  opened  her  lips  in  song.  As  she  sang,  a 
man  came  out  of  the  wood  behind  her  and  stood. 

'  You ! '  he  said. 

And  she,  without  surprise,  echoed,  '  You  ! ' 

He  had  a  dark  fierce  face,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes  with  a  bold  gaze. 

'You  have  not  changed  a  bit,'  she  said,  *  since 
the  long  ago.' 

'  And  you,'  he  answered,  '  are  more  beautiful 
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than  ever.'  She  laughed  uneasily,  ashamed  of  her 
years.  Yet  time  had  not  touched  him  ;  he  was 
just  the  same  handsome  youth  she  had  known 
long  ago,  the  same  lad  who  had  courted  her 
under  the  trees  in  a  London  park,  the  lover  who 
had  left  her  without  a  word  to  wonder  at  his 
going,  when  he  must  have  known  she  loved  him. 
It  was  strange  that  time  had  not  touched  him  !  It 
was  strange  he  could  call  her  beautiful  at  her  age. 
It  was  strange  she  should  meet  him  of  all  people, 
and  yet — no,  nothing  of  this  was  strange.  This 
was  as  it  should  be,  for  them  to  be  together,  the 
sun  kissing  their  olive  cheeks,  dancing  in  their 
black  eyes,  blessing  their  brown  curly  hair.  It  was 
as  it  should  be,  that  they  were  together  with  the 
day  at  morning,  the  free  earth  at  their  feet,  and 
they  young  !  Oh !  it  was  true.  She  looked  at 
herself  in  the  calm  waters  of  a  little  pool,  a 
gipsy  face  smiled  back  and  nodded  dark  curls 
in  the  affirmative.  But  what  was  strange  was 
to  think  of  that  far-off  country,  where  John  and 
James  were  wondering  at  her  absence.  What 
was  strange  was  to  think  of  herself  as  with  them, 
middle-aged,  dull,  going  a  weary  round  day  after 
day,  in  joy,  in  pain,  in  deadly  monotony,  till  she 
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reached  the  grave,  till  she  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
John's  father  and  mother  to  await  the  coming  of 
John  and  James  and  those  who  followed  them. 
No,  it  was  not  strange  to  be  young  ;  it  was 
strange  to  be  old,  strange  and  impossible  !  It 
was  strange  to  have  married  John — John  who 
was  never  her  mate.  She  never  saw  him  with- 
out thinking  that,  without  feeling  a  shock  of 
surprise  at  seeing  him  come  up  the  path,  a  little, 
bald,  commonplace  man,  beaming  on  her  in  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  his  choice.  Yes,  she  had 
satisfied  John,  but  so  would  any  woman  who  had 
done  all  she  had  done — looked  to  his  home  and 
made  all  comfortable,  reared  his  child,  and  sat 
seemingly  content  beside  his  fire.  How  could 
John  know  what  he  had  married  when  her  sense 
of  duty  and  her  knowledge  of  his  limitations 
made  her  silent  ?  He  never  heard  the  torrent  of 
unrest  that  roared  in  her  ears,  and  flowed  through 
her  heart,  till  sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  it 
must  break  its  way  through.  She  was  like  a 
green  field,  placid  and  restful  to  the  eyes,  while 
underneath,  deep  down,  crept  a  fierce  stream 
never  seen,  but  threatening  always  disaster  to 
the  fair  pasture  above. 
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Yes,  it  was  strange  she  was  wed  to  John,  when 
Nature  had  intended  this  man  who  stood  smiling 
upon  her  to  be  her  mate.  Why  had  he  left  her 
without  a  word  ?  '  I  am  going  to  make  my 
fortune,'  was  all  he  had  said,  and  smiling,  had  left 
her — as  he  met  her  now. 

'  Have  you  made  it  ? '  she  inquired,  and  he 
seemed  to  know  what  she  meant. 

'  No,'  he  answered  rather  sadly.  Then  this, 
she  thought,  was  the  reason  he  never  wrote. 

She  felt  his  eyes  resting  on  her  with  the  old 
look,  one  she  had  known.  She  tried  to  think 
of  John,  of  James,  of  the  dull  life  that  she  had 
chosen,  but  her  mind  would  not  rest  on  it ;  all 
seemed  so  far  away. 

*  Do  you  know  you  are  more  beautiful  than 
ever  ? '  he  said. 

And  she  shook  her  head,  but  he  bid  her  look 
into  the  still  water,  where  she  saw  her  face. 
'  Why,    I   thought    I    was   old,'   she  whispered  ; 

*  but  that  was  when  I  was  a  slave.' 

'  A  slave  ? '  he  questioned. 

Then  she,  confused  and  afraid,  spoke  of  John. 

'  John ! '   he   said,   his    strange   eyes  upon    her. 

*  There  is  no  John.' 
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'  No  John  ! '  she  stammered.  *  No  John  ! 
Then  he  is  dead  ! '  John  dead,  lying  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  the  family  vault,  where  she 
was  to  have  gone, 

'  But  I — I  was  the  one  who  was  to  die,'  she 
said.  '  Oh  ! '  she  put  her  hand  on  her  head  : 
'  this  is  a  dream.     John  cannot  have  died.' 

The  other  looked  upon  her  and  laughed. 

'  There  never  was  a  John  who  called  himself 
your  husband !  That  is  a  dream.  You  are 
mine.  I  chose  you  because  you  were  my  mate. 
I  bid  you  come,  and  you  have  followed  me  across 
the  world.  John,  what  of  John  ^  Dull  John 
Drummond — did  you  dream  you  had  taken  him  ^ 
Do  you  remember  under  the  trees  in  the  Park, 
when  I  said  I  loved  you.  You  cried,  and  spoke 
of  John  Drummond.  You  told  me  you  owed 
him  much,  because  his  people  had  taken  you,  the 
orphan  child  of  a  friend,  and  reared  you.  You 
said  he  loved  you.  But  you  did  not  owe  him  a 
life's  devotion  ;  that  you  owe  me,  for  I  called  you 
and  you  have  come.' 

'  What  have  I  dreamt  ? '  she  murmured, 
strangely  happy.  *  I  thought  I  married  John.' 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  with  a  great  sigh  of 
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relief.     *  I    thought    I    married    John,    and    had 
grown  old.' 

*  You  could  not,  you  were  not  made  for  John,' 
the  other  answered.  '  He  is  like  the  quiet  sheep 
who  browse  in  the  valley,  and  we  are  as  the  wild 
goats  that  leap  upon  the  hills.' 

'  I  dreamt  you  had  gone  from  me  without  a 
sign.  I  dreamt  you  were  but  a  light  lover,  prone 
to  forget,  and  John,  so  faithful  and  so  kind,  had 
at  last  won  the  promise  you  did  not  care  to  ask. 
I  dreamt  I  worked  for  him  and  for  his  home, 
sewing  and  cooking  and  cleaning  for  more  than 
twenty  dull  years.  Let  me  forget,  if  it  was  a 
dream.' 

She  looked  upon  her  finger-tips  for  the  signs 
of  the  needle-pricks.  They  were  pink  and 
smooth. 

'  Why,  what  a  dream  ! '  she  laughed  ;  '  what  a 
dream !  He  would  have  made  a  good  husband, 
poor  John,  but  he  would  have  bored  me  beyond 
words,  beyond  all  words ! ' 

She  looked  at  the  strong  youth  before  her,  and 
saw  the  shadows  of  the  changing  day  flit  across 
his  brow. 

*  I   must   return,'   she   said  wistfully,   '  to   the 
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town.  I  must  say  good-bye — if  you  will  not 
come.' 

He  loosed  her  two  hands  and  turned  from  her 
eyes. 

'  I  do  not  browse  in  the  valley,'  he  said,  *  I  am 
one  of  the  wild  goats  of  the  mountains.' 

She  looked  upon  his  averted  face. 

'  You  are  afraid  of  men  ? '  she  said. 

'  Afraid  ! '  He  drew  himself  to  his  fine  height, 
then  laughed.  *  Even  a  lion  will  run  when  the 
enemy  is  too  numerous.' 

She  looked  at  him  more  closely.  She  saw  his 
clothes  were  tossed  and  stained  by  earth,  torn 
here  and  there  by  thorns,  and  in  his  hair 
a  withered  leaf  stayed,  brown  as  the  curls  it 
clung  to. 

'  What  have  you  done  ^ — not  murder  ! ' 

'  Nay,  yet  had  I  helped  the  devil  to  his  own 
you  could  hardly  have  given  me  blame.  I  came 
to  this  country  at  the  bidding  of  my  uncle,  and 
because  I  was  too  poor  to  ask  your  love.  The 
brother  of  my  father  took  me  to  His  side  as  a  son, 
and  enslaved  me.  He  held  me  a  captive  because 
I  was  young  and  gentle  and  friendless.  He  did 
not  kill  me.     On  the  contrary,  he  made  a  man  of 
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me.  He  forced  me  by  his  cruelty  to  awake  a 
spirit  I  had  not  known  I  possessed,  a  savage  that 
became  a  power.  He  had  driven  his  daughter 
from  the  house  and  his  young  son  to  his  grave 
before  my  time.  Upon  me,  with  whom  he 
thought  his  grasp  was  strongest,  he  held  a  grip 
that  made  me  throw  my  last  breath  into  the 
struggle. 

*  I  rose  one  day  and  faced  him.  He  told  me 
of  my  father,  boasting  he  had  displaced  him  in 
his  inheritance,  bragged  that  by  his  skill  he  had 
taken  all,  and  that  my  father  had  gone  a  beggar 
from  his  own  gates.  He  told  me  how  he  had  re- 
turned one  day  to  beg,  to  beg  for  bread  to  give 
his  young  wife,  and  then  had  come  no  more. 
How,  later,  my  mother  had  come,  a  widow,  to 
pray  for  help  for  her  young  son.  How,  when  she 
was  gone,  he  had  bidden  the  son  come,  and  he 
had  come,  to  slave  without  hope  of  a  reward  like 
a  beaten  dog  ! 

' "  There,"  he  added,  "  under  your  mother's 
picture  you  shall  sit  day  in  and  day  out,  till  I 
crush  your  heart  and  soul,  who  are  my  brother's 
son."  I  looked  up  at  his  words,  and  saw  gazing 
down  upon  me  the  sad  face  of  a  young  girl.     She 
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had  no  beauty,  so  weary  was  the  gaze.  Every 
day  he  had  kept  it  there  to  jeer  at  and  deride,  to 
insult  and  shame.  Why  ?  Because  she  had 
dared  to  reject  his  advances,  and  preferred  his 
brother's  love,  in  the  long  ago  that  he  would  not 
forgive.  She  seemed  to  stand  behind  me,  so 
small  and  weak.  She  called  on  me  as  her  son  to 
defend  her,  as  a  man  to  revenge  her  insults, 

'A  crimson  rage  leaped  into  my  eyes.  I 
seized  the  heavy  silver  candlestick  that  stood  on 
the  table  before  me,  and  without  a  word  flung  it 
at  the  old  face  that  jeered  at  me.  It  did  but 
touch  his  arm  most  lightly,  but  his  face  changed 
in  an  instant  to  a  cruel  anger.  Growling  like  a 
beast,  he  drew  from  his  vest  a  pistol,  and  aimed 
it  at  my  head.  I  did  not  stir  as  he  fired,  but  a 
strange  thing  happened :  my  mother's  picture, 
perhaps  shaken  by  the  movement  of  our  violence, 
broke  its  string  and  fell.  It  fell,  and  flung  me 
aside  in  its  falling.  The  shot  meant  for  me 
struck  the  frame  aslant,  and  rebounding  in  a 
curious  manner,  made  for  its  billet  the  white  head 
of  the  would-be  murderer.  My  mother  had  her 
revenge,  and  she  had  saved  her  son.  A  fierce 
anger   still   burnt   in  my   breast   against  the  old 
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man.  I  left  him  as  he  lay,  and  going  to  his  safe, 
rifled  it  of  its  contents. 

' "  These  are  mine,"  I  said  to  him. 

'  I  took  the  pistol  from  his  fast  stiffening  grasp, 
and  looked  down  its  dark  mouth.  "  There  are 
five  bullets  left ;  one  you  have  already  given 
me  ;  these  also  are  mine."  As  I  stood  a  loud 
shout  came  at  the  door,  and  many  hands  pushed 
it  open.  The  room  was  full  of  people.  With  a 
glance  they  gave  their  verdict,  for  my  uncle  was  a 
rich  man. 

*  *'  Murder  !  "  they  cried.  "  There  stands  the 
murderer — lynch  him,  lynch  him  !  " 

'  I  saw  outside  the  fair  sky  and  sweet  summer, 
and  at  the  door  my  uncle's  horse  ready  for  a 
journey.  I  sprang  through  the  open  French 
window,  and  was  off.  I  struck  the  frightened 
groom's  hands  from  the  bridle,  and  springing  to 
the  saddle,  bid  the  steed  go. 

*  I  had  not  gone  a  mile  when  the  thunder  of 
horses  behind  showed  I  was  pursued.  1  emptied 
the  revolver  in  the  crowd,  and  flung  the  weapon 
at  the  head  of  a  man  who  dared  to  stand  in  my 
path.  So  I  was  weaponless.  But  I  hud  my 
horse. 
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'  I  outrode  my  pursuers,  but  my  horse  gave  up 
on. the  edge  of  this  wood.  He's  there  now,  stiff 
and  cold,  poor  beast,  but  I  had  still  my  treasure 
taken  from  my  uncle's  safe. 

*  I  lay  with  my  head  upon  my  wallet,  worn 
with  sleep,  and  in  the  night  a  slim  rogue  drew  it 
away  ;  but  I  had  still  my  life.  Then  I  sought  this 
river,  for  by  it  I  can  go  to  safety  ;  and  there  I 
have  found  the  woman  I  love  ! '  He  took  her 
hands,  and  laid  them  on  his  breast. 

*  But  if  the  woman  I  love  will  have  none  of  me, 
my  life  is  then  at  an  end,  and  I  have  lost  all.  I 
will  not  any  longer  evade  my  pursuers.'  He  bent 
a  listening  ear  towards  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
wood,  and  far  away  the  woman  could  hear  the  cries 
of  men  and  the  baying  of  dogs. 

*  They  are  coming,'  she  cried,  and  trembled. 
*  How  shall  I  save  you  ? ' 

*  By  coming  with  me,'  he  said  softly,  and  went 
his  way  to  the  river.  A  little  boat  rocked  softly 
beside  the  shore.  Without  a  word  she  entered  it, 
and  bade  him  row. 

She  took  the  steering  gear  in  her  hands, 
and  watched  with  anxiety  his  preparations  for 
progress. 
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She  admired  the  muscles  that  twisted  in  his 
arms,  as  he  pulled  the  light  boat  upstream. 

*  We  are  safe,'  she  said,  wondering  at  the  stern 
lines  that  crept  into  his  face.  She  looked  back, 
and  saw,  in  the  place  they  had  left,  dogs  and  men 
running  to  and  fro.  She  could  hear  the  baying  of 
the  hounds  as  they  tried  to  follow  along  the 
wooded  bank,  and  were  entangled  or  engulfed 
in  little  natural  chasms.  As  she  looked  it  seemed 
to  her  hot  eyes  as  if  the  men  had  flung  them- 
selves into  the  water,  for  the  crowd  came  swarm- 
ing out  into  the  river  like  water-spiders,  and 
began  to  speed  after  them. 

The  man  smiled  at  her  bewilderment.  '  They 
have  little  canoes,  and  are  following.  They  mean 
to  have  me  ! ' 

She  cried  out  in  her  helpless  rage,  '  They  shall 
not !  they  shall  not  ! '  And  all  the  time  with 
every  backward  glance  she  beheld  the  canoes 
coming  nearer,  and  yet  more  near. 

*  Oh,  speed  more  quickly  ! '  she  cried,  and  see- 
ing the  mottled  arms  and  dripping  brow  of  the 
rower,  knew  how  useless  it  was  to  ask  more  of 
him. 

'  I  shall  fling  myself  into  the  river  and  let  you 
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have   a    chance.      They   will   save    me,   being    a 
woman.' 

*  Do  not  dare,'  he  said,  and  set  his  teeth.  *  I 
would  only  spring  after  you,  and  die.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  go  with  the  water  ? '  she 
wailed.  '  You  would  have  been  helped  by  the 
flow.' 

'  The  river  runs  into  the  heart  of  a  town.  We 
should  have  been  lost  indeed  then.  It  laps  the 
very  walls  of  the  house  I  have  made  notorious. 
Better  to  die  here.'  He  rested  his  hands  on  his 
oars,  and  said  gently  to  her  :  '  Come,  come  to 
me,  for  it  is  useless  to  struggle  longer.  Let  us 
go  down  into  the  green  waters  ;  and  since  we  go 
together,  death  is  best  of  all.' 

She  looked  into  the  water  and  shuddered. 

'It  is  so  strange,'  she  said.  '  Look !  like  a 
great  glittering  serpent,  full  of  weird  colours, 
waiting  to  crush  us.' 

He  looked  the  way  her  fingers  pointed,  and 
eagerly  dipped  his  hand  into  the  flow. 

*  Oil  ! '  he  muttered  ;  *  oil ! '  Then  lifted  his 
voice  into  a  wild  laugh.  She  gazed  upon  him, 
wondering.  Behind  came  an  answering  shout 
from  their  pursuers,  savage  and  eager  for  blood. 
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'  What  is  it  ? '  she  questioned.  '  Oh,  act 
quickly.     What  would  you  do  ? ' 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  with  a  strange 
smile. 

'What  is  it?'  he  said.  'Only — a  chance 
for  life.  A  main  oil-pipe  has  burst,  and  the 
oil  is  pumping  itself  over  the  river.  Look 
at  it  gleaming  and  glistening  from  bank  to 
bank.' 

*  And  what  of  it.'''  she  whispered  hoarsely. 
'  Look  !  They  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Oh,  be 
quick,  be  quick  ! ' 

*  Only  this,'  he  said,  and  handed  her  a  box 
of  matches.  '  Lean  far  out,  and — light  the 
river.' 

'  Light  the  river  !  '  She  paused  and  gasped. 
She  drew  a  match  from  the  box,  and  turned,  half 
afraid.  *  It  is  a  cruel  thing,'  she  said,  and  looked 
behind  at  the  fast-approaching  boats.  She  saw 
their  savage  faces  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  prey  they 
believed  theirs.  Then  she  met  the  dear  eyes  of 
her  lover  fixed  upon  her. 

*  It  is  in  your  hands,'  he  answered,  and  bent  to 
the  oars  again.  What !  could  she  send  this  man 
from  her  life  again .''     How  she  had  missed  him 
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through  the  dull  years  that  were.  Was  she  to 
deliver  him  up  ?  All  that  young  strength,  that 
wonderful  manhood  ...  to  close  those  loving 
eyes  and  bring  death  to  that  pulsing  body  so  full 
of  force  and  energy  ! 

She  turned  again  over  the  waters,  and  laid 
upon  them  a  lighted  match.  In  a  little  time  a 
slow  flame  crept  up  and  spread.  The  fire  drifted 
down  with  the  current,  coming  fast  upon  the 
canoes  that  followed.  The  men,  seeing  their 
danger,  turned  their  frail  crafts  and  tried  to  get 
away.  The  great  flame,  still  spreading,  came  down 
upon  them  like  a  river  of  fire.  It  roared  like  some 
great  fire  god,  and  flung  wide  arms  from  bank 
to  bank.  It  licked  the  fences  even  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  water,  and  the  ground  was  burnt 
bare  along  each  shore. 

As  the  woman  leaned  from  the  boat  the  flame 
raised  itself  between  her  and  their  pursuers.  She 
could  no  longer  see  them  ;  she  did  not  know  if 
the  fearful  thing  had  yet  leaped  upon  them. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  flames  came  wild  cries,  and 
she  began  to  tremble  at  her  deed. 

'  Murder  !  Murder  ! '  This  was  the  cry  that 
came  to  her  loudest  of  all,  and  she  could  not  say 
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if  it  was  from  the  seething  fire  before  her,  or  out 
of  her  own  heart. 

*  Do  you  hear  ? '  she  wept ;  '  I  have  committed 
murder.  Do  you  hear  ?  *  But  the  man  leaned  to 
her  and  whispered  :  '  Come  to  me,  and  do  not 
listen.  With  me  there  will  be  joy.  Do  not 
listen ! ' 

*  Do  you  hear  ? '  she  said.  '  Hark  !  is  it  in  my 
own  heart  ?     Who  is  it  cries  so  loud  ? ' 

The  man  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

'  Come  to  me,'  he  said  ;  *  come  to  me  and 
forget.' 

'  It  is  not  "  Murder."  '  She  drew  away  from 
him.  *  It  is  "Mother"  they  cry.  It  is  "Mother" 
...  it  is  "Mother,"  "Mother."  It  is  some  child.' 
She  half  rose. 

*  "Mother"  !  "  Mother  "  !  How  he  cries.  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  child  I  have  known  and  loved — one 
I  have  sent  to  his  death,  one  who  was  coming  to 
seek  me.'  The  man  spoke  to  her  again,  but  his 
voice  was  faint.  Yet  she  did  not  raise  her  head 
from  her  hands  where  she  wept. 

*  Do  not  go  back  to  that  grey  life  ;  come  with 
me,  and  I  will  make  your  every  hour  a  joy. 
Come  to  me.'     But  the  loud  crying  of  the  child 
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deafened  her.  '  Mother,  Mother,'  it  cried,  '  I 
want  you,  Mother.' 

'  Come  to  me,  come  to  me,'  the  voice  was 
fading  away. 

'  Mother,  Mother.'  She  turned  herself  in  the 
rocking  boat. 

*  It  is  my  son  James,'  she  said,  and  lifting  her 
head  found  herself  alone.  She  opened  her  eyes 
and  saw  the  heaving  water  a  moment,  and  then 
more  clearly  the  green  carpet  of  her  bedroom, 
and  the  red  face  of  her  son  at  the  door. 

*  I  am  tired  of  calling  you,'  he  said.  *  And 
have  you  my  coat  done  ?  You  know  I  am  on  a 
rush  to-night  to  go  out  for  an  appointment.' 

She  rose  and  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

'  It 's  ready,'  she  said.  '  I  've  sewn  on  all  the 
buttons  ;  you  may  take  it  at  once.'  She  rose 
and  followed  him  to  the  door.  There  she  met 
John. 

*  Well,  little  mother,'  he  smiled,  kissing  her, 
'  and  how  have  you  been  enjoying  yourself 
to-day .? ' 

*  Now,  I  won't  wait  for  a  word  of  criticism,'  said 
Deborah    Hayden,    as    she   rose   and   folded   her 
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manuscript.  *  I  know  what  you  men  think,  that 
Hanna  Drummond — meaning  women  in  general 
— should  have  been  content  with  her  lot.  That 
had  she  gone  away  in  earnest  it  would  have  been 
wrong.  Yet,  tremble  for  your  thrones.  More 
often  than  you  imagine,  we  women  go  in  dreams 
to  meet  the  lovers  whose  faces  you  once  had,  and 
we  wander  with  them  in  the  lands  we  once 
dreamt  home  was  like, — until  we  are  called  back 
to  our  duties  by  some  dull  familiar  voice.  No, 
I  won't  listen  to  a  word,  because  I  am  a  woman 
and  intend  to  have  the  last  one,  and  that  is 
Good-night.' 

'  And  if  you  could  not  have  the  last  one  you 
would  soon  make  us  understand  by  some  other 
means,  like  the  widow  O'Dwyer,'  said  a  voice 
from  a  corner  of  the  room. 

*  Who  was  she,  Mr.  Macarthy  ?  Do  tell  us 
about  her,'  cried  Deborah  Hayden,  forgetting  her 
resolution  not  to  stop  a  moment  longer,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

'  Well,  it  was  told  me  by  an  old  man  named 
M'Loughlin  in  Limerick  years  ago,  and  I  will 
tell  it  as  he  told  it  to  me  sitting  in  his  big  chair 
pulling  at  his  pipe.' 
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*  Those  were  the  queer  times,'  said  old  Dan 
M'Loughlin,  filling  his  pipe  and  drawing  a 
long  pull  at  it.  '  I  've  seen  a  man  myself  hanged 
for  stealing  a  bit  of  a  sheep.  And  now  you 
might  kill  a  man,  and  it 's  ten  chances  to  one  you 
would  get  off  easy.  Ay,  I  '11  tell  you  about  it  if 
you  like, — when  I  get  a  good  draw  on  my  pipe. 

'  He  was  a  lad  named  Mike  O'Dwyer,  and  was 
an  out-and-out  poacher.  Anything  he  could  steal 
tasted  sweeter  to  him  than  what  was  honestly 
come  by.  There  was  a  great  suspicion  about  the 
countryside  that  he  did  not  stop  at  rabbits  and 
hares.  Sheep  were  missing  now  and  again,  and  dis- 
appeared as  if  the  ground  had  opened  and  swallowed 
them.  Suspicion  was  flitting  here  and  there,  like  an 
ill  bird,  and  often  settled  by  honest  men's  doors. 

'  Well,  it  flew  to  the  right  man  at  last.  One 
morning,  as  I  was  out  in  my  father's  fields  driving 
the  plough,  I  saw  my  laddo  running  like  a  hare 
down  the  long  boreen  beside  Clonleigh  Hill, 
and  I  guessed  what  had  happened.  The  soldiers 
were  stalking  him.  When  they  seen  him  running 
they  sprang  from  their  hiding,  and  there  was  the 
hunt,  I  can  tell  you.  They  nigh  caught  him  at 
the  end  of  the  boreen,  but  he  slipped  by  them 
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and  out  into  the  open  like  a  hare.  He  went 
across  three  ploughed  fields  before  they  took  up 
on  him.  Then  he  headed  for  the  hill  like  a  fool, 
and  I  knew  all  was  over  with  him,  for  I  could 
see  he  was  dead  beat,  and  not  fit  for  the  climb. 
The  others  were  trained  running  men,  being 
soldiers,'  said  old  Dan,  with  a  sly  glance  at  my 
uniform.  *  They  should  be. — Well,  I  shouted  to 
him  and  waved  my  hands.  But  it  was  no  use. 
He  rushed  on,  and  discovered  his  fault  when  it 
was  too  late  ;  then  he  turned  and  ran  right  back 
amongst  his  enemies.  What  possessed  him  I  can- 
not tell.  He  may  have  thought  to  get  through 
them,  or  went  blindly,  like  a  hare  does,  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dogs.  And  like  a  hare  among 
dogs  they  tossed  him,  and  left  him  for  dead.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  and 
tell  his  widow. 

'  I  stood  before  the  door  for  a  long  time  trying 
to  find  pluck  enough  to  go  inside,  for  you  never 
can  tell  how  a  woman  will  take  a  thing.  She  was 
a  big  woman  with  a  tongue  that  was  never  easy. 
She  and  Mike,  I  often  heard,  led  a  cat-and-dog 
life.  They  had  never  done  argufying  and  scold- 
ing at  one  another.     You  would  think  she  would 
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be  lepping  at  the  news  I  had  to  tell  her,  if  you 
had  heard  them  fighting.  But  I  knew  better  than 
to  depend  on  a  woman.  So  I  stood  at  the  door 
looking  at  her  without  saying  a  word,  but  all  the 
time  I  was  thinking  what  I  would  say  to  break  the 
bad  news. 

'  I  need  not  have  minded  thinking,  for  the 
minute  she  saw  me  she  began  as  if  I  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  a  conversation  with  her. 

* "  It 's  an  ill  day  for  a  woman  when  she 
marries,"  said  she,  "  what  with  mending,  and 
feeding,  and  looking  after  himself  all  day,  it 's  no 
life  at  all,  at  all.  Look  at  me  now,"  she  says, 
turning  herself,  so  I  could  see  what  a  fine  healthy 
woman  she  was  ;  "  would  you  ever  think  I  was 
Moll  D' Arcy,  the  gayest  girl  in  the  town  ?  Sure, 
who  would  know  me  ?  Isn't  it  the  desolation  he 
has  made  of  me  ?" 

* "  I  'm  thinking,"  I  said  slowly,  when  she 
stopped  for  breath,  *'  he  will  give  you  no  more 
trouble  now." 

'  *'  Is  it  no  more  trouble  .''  "  she  cried.  *'  While 
there 's  a  gasp  in  him  he  will  give  me  trouble.  In 
the  house  or  out  of  it,  it 's  all  the  same,  trouble 
will  follow  him  home  and  roost  beside  him." 
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'  "  He  has  gone  on  a  long  journey,"  I  said  softly, 
putting  a  fill  of  tobacco  into  my  pipe,  and  pretend- 
ing to  smoke,  for  I  was  uneasy  how  to  get  her 
to  understand.  "I'm  thinking" — but  the  words 
were  not  out  of  my  mouth  before  she  commenced 
again,  too  full  of  her  own  grievances  to  see  that 
I  was  trying  to  tell  her  something.  Her  face  was 
red  with  temper,  and  she  kept  cleaning  all  the 
plates  and  pans  she  had  already  done  hours  before, 
and  which  were  so  clean  and  shining  I  could  see 
her  angry  face  in  them  as  she  took  them  up  one 
by  one. 

*"So  he's  gone  off  with  himself,"  she  cried, 
"  without  a  good-bye  to  me, and  I  getting  the  dinner 
for  him  :  the  grandeur  of  him,  walking  in  and  out 
without  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog."  And  when 
she  said  that  the  old  Irish  terrier  looked  up  from 
his  seat  by  the  fire  for  sympathy  at  her ;  "  never 
a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog,"  says  she.  "  I  suppose 
the  police  or  the  soldiers  are  after  him.  I  expect 
he  has  been  poaching  again,  stealing  honest  men's 
rabbits,  the  thief !  He  '11  get  strung  up  for  it 
one  of  these  fine  days.     Mark  my  words." 

*  I  saw  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  hint  to  the 
woman  any  longer.     I  put  no  hold  on  women's 
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wits  at  any  time,  but  Moll  'Dwyer  was  the 
dullest  to  take  a  wink  I  ever  saw.  So  as  Mike 
was  more  used  to  her  than  myself,  I  thought  I 
would  let  him  do  the  telling.  I  just  rose  to  my 
feet  and  took  a  long  pull  of  the  pipe. 

'  "  Come  out,  and  I  '11  take  you  to  him,"  I  said. 
"  He 's  beyont  on  the  hill." 

' "  And  is  that  the  long  journey  he  has  gone 
to,  Dan  M'Loughlin  ?  "  she  cried,  turning  on  me 
like  a  flash  ;  but  something  she  saw  in  my  face  at 
last  stopped  her.  She  stood,  her  mouth  open 
with  the  last  shrill  word,  till  it  shut  on  her  gasp 
of  '*  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  as  a  dog,"  I  said,  and  the  old  terrier 
looked  at  me  and  banged  the  floor  with  his  tail. 
So  before  I  thought  I  changed  my  words,  and 
said,  "  Dead  as  mutton."  And  when  I  said  it  the 
word  seemed  to  tell  her  all. 

*  "  For  sheep-stealing  ^ " 

'  I  nodded,  for  I  was  sorry,  she  got  so  white. 
She  stopped  a  moment  without  saying  a  word, 
and  then  fell  to  screeching  and  crying  so  the 
neighbours  came  in  crowds  to  the  door  to  see 
what  had  happened.  "  Vo,  vo,"  she  cried  "  he 
never  gave  me  an  hour  of  trouble  since  I  married 
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him  seven  years  ago:  as  good  a  man  as  ever 
stepped  the  earth.  To  be  strung  up  now  for  a 
dirty  old  sheep."  She  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  began  to  cry  softly  behind  it. 

'  *'  There  was  no  harm  in  the  man,"  said  1  to 
comfort  her.  "  With  his  bits  of  nets  and  traps, 
they  should  not  have  minded  him.  Sure,  he  never 
caught  anything,  the  creature." 

'  But  that  did  not  please  her  either,  women  are 
so  contrary. 

* "  Is  it  not  catch  anything  ? "  she  said.  "  God  rest 
him,  sure,  I  never  spent  a  shilling  on  meat  since 
I  married  him,  he  was  that  clever  with  his  hands. 
Ochone  !  ochone  !  we  never  had  a  cross  word 
between  us,  and  now  he  is  gone  for  ever." 

*  "  Come  out  and  bring  him  home,"  I  said,  think- 
ing it  would  comfort  her  to  see  his  body  and 
deck  it  out  for  the  wake.  "  The  soldiers  will  be 
gone,  and  some  of  the  boys  of  the  town  will  be 
bringing  him  here  by  this  "  ;  so  they  all  followed 
me  outside  and  down  the  long  road,  till  we  got 
to  the  turn  where  the  hill  was  in  sight. 

'  There  the  women  let  a  screech  and  went  down 
on  their  knees  praying,  for  they  could  see  poor 
Mike  swinging,  and  the  boys  around  him  trying 
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to  get  him  down.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
on  his  way  home,  carried  by  four  big  lads,  and 
they  looking  all  about  to  keep  the  tears  from 
falling  from  their  eyes,  for  Mike  O'Dwyer  was 
well  liked  in  spite  of  his  wild  ways.  But  the 
women  raised  a  keen  over  him  that  well  might 
have  awakened  the  dead,  and  it  did  that  same 
sure  enough  ;  for  when  Mike  was  laid  down  gently 
on  his  bed,  and  Moll  on  her  knees  beside  him 
crying,  he  raised  his  head  and  spoke. 

'  •'  That 's  an  ill  tune,"  says  he,  "  you  are  all 
singing." 

'  Well,  the  row  there  was  then  you  may  be  sure, 
the  women  nearly  fainting  and  the  men  looking 
as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost.  Moll  O'Dwyer  was 
the  first  to  recover  herself,  and  if  she  didn't  give 
it  to  him  then  and  there. 

' "  Oh,"  says  she,  "  the  disgrace  to  a  decent 
woman,  to  have  a  husband  who  was  hanged,  mo 
vrone  ;  but  this  is  the  worst  of  all  your  bad  acts, 
Mike  O'Dwyer.  Oh,  but  it 's  the  trouble  I  have 
with  you  always,  and  the  black  disgrace.  To  come 
into  my  house,  and  you  just  off  the  gallows. 
Oh,  you  robber  !  What  would  my  poor  father 
say  t    May  the  heavens  be  his  bed  if  he  knew." 
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'  Then  Mike  O'Dwyer  sat  up  on  his  couch  and 
looked  round  on  us  all  quite  calm,  as  if  he  had 
never  been  hanged. 

' "  And  who  is  this  woman  at  all  ?  "  said  he, 
looking  at  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  thought  he 
was  a  bit  mad  after  his  adventure,  poor  chap. 

'  '*  Why,  your  wife,"  said  she,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder  to  give  him  courage.  "  Mrs.  O'Dwyer 
and  no  one  else." 

'  "  Oh  !  the  widow  O'Dwyer,"  says  he,  giving 
me  a  wink.  "  And  what  is  she  hectoring  me 
for  .'*     The  widow  O'Dwyer,"  says  he  again. 

'  With  that  she  grew  very  mad  with  him,  and 
I  thought  her  tongue  would  never  stop  ;  but  in 
every  pause  she  made  for  breath  he  just  said  calmly, 
*'  The  widow  O'Dwyer,  poor  soul,"  till  she  grew 
frightened  at  last  and  spoke  to  him  softly. 

'  *'  Mike,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  know  your- 
self.?    Mike  O'Dwyer." 

* "  I'm  not  Mike  O'Dwyer,"  says  he.  "  Mike 
was  hanged  this  morning  ;  and  I  'm  sorry  for  you, 
ma'm,  you  being  a  widow  and  your  husband  dying 
as  he  did,"  says  he. 

'  "  I  'm  your  true  wife,"  she  sobbed,  laying  her 
hand  on  his. 
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'  "  You  're  the  widow  O'Dwyer,  ma'm,"  says  he, 
pushing  her  away,  "  and  I  '11  thank  you  not  to 
put  your  hand  on  me,  for  you  have  no  call  on 
me,  at  all,  at  all.  For  shame  on  you,  ma'm,  and 
your  husband  not  cold,  or  waked  yet,  and  him 
hanged  on  the  gallows  this  day."  With  that  he 
rose  from  the  bed  and  strode  to  the  door,  leaving 
us  all  amazed  and  laughing,  all  but  the  poor  wife. 

* "  I  'm  a  free  man,"  he  says,  stretching  his 
arms  as  if  to  throw  off  a  yoke,  and  he  added  with 
a  grin,  "  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  marry  ;  it 's  a  dog's 
life,"  says  he,  stepping  outside,  and  the  old  Irish 
terrier  rose  and  followed  him.  "  A  dog's  life, 
and  I  'm  done  with  it,"  and  with  that  the  two  of 
them  walked  off. 

'  Poor  Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  seeing  her  man  dis- 
appear, ran  to  the  door  like  one  demented. 
"  Mike,  Mike,  come  back,  mavourneen,"  says 
she.  "  It 's  breaking  my  heart  you  are  with  your 
joking." 

'  He  was  a  soft  man  was  Mike  O'Dwyer,  and  I 
suppose  he  had  a  weakness  for  a  woman  ;  at  her 
cry  he  turned  and  came  to  the  door. 

'  "  If  I  was  resurrected  and  came  home  to  you 
again,   widow   O'Dwyer,"  said  he,   "  you  would 
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never    be    done    nagging    at    me     for    getting 
hanged." 

*  "  I  'd  not  breathe  a  word  about  it,"  she  cried, 
going  down  on  her  knees  before  him.  "  Don't 
leave  me,  Mike." 

'  "  Would  you  ever  cast  it  up  to  me  that  I  was 
only  half  hanged,  or  ought  to  have  been  hanged, 
or  talk  of  the  gallows  to  me  at  all,  making  my  life 
a  misery  ^  "  says  he,  his  eyes  growing  soft  and  he 
looking  like  a  man  who  had  won  a  hurley  match. 

*  "  Never,"  says  she,  *'  never  as  long  as  sun  has 
light  and  earth  has  graves,  I  swear  it  you  before 
them  all,  never  a  word  will  I  say  about  what 
happened  to  you  to-day." 

*  Well,  the  end  of  it  was  we  left  them  there  coo- 
ing and  courting  as  if  it  was  their  wedding  day. 
I  had  no  business  their  side  of  the  town  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  O'Dwyers 
till  then. 

'  One  evening  I  slipped  into  their  cottage  un- 
beknownst to  them,  or  if  they  saw  they  were  too 
busy  quarrelling  to  pay  any  attention  to  me. 

* "  It  was  a  bad  day  for  me  when  I  met  you," 
said  he  ;  "  if  I  could  work  as  fast  as  you  talk,"  says 
he,  "I  'd  be  a  rich  man  this  day." 
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'  "  Work  !  "  said  she.  "  I  wonder  the  word 
does  not  choke  you,  you  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  it ;  you  never  did  a  day's  work  in  your  life, 
nor  never  will." 

* "  It's  hard  enough  work  for  any  man  sitting 
here  listening  to  you,"  says  he,  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe,  and  enjoying  himself,  as  I  could  see  by  the 
gleam  in  his  eye.  "  It 's  a  dog's  life  I  am  leading," 
he  said,  bending  to  caress  the  terrier  that  lifted  its 
head  and  slowly  winked  at  him.  "  Never  a  cow 
did  you  bring  to  me  or  a  bit  of  land  :  I  wonder 
what  I  saw  in  you  at  all,  at  all.'"'  Mrs.  O'Dwyer 
grew  red  at  that  and  began  to  raise  her  voice. 

'  "  And  is  it  my  father's  daughter  that  is  not 
good  enough  for  you,  Mike  O'Dwyer  ?  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Connaught.  John  D'Arcy 
of  D'Arcy's  town.  He  was  none  of  your 
common  Darcys.  He  was  Mr.  D.  with  an  apos- 
trophy  Darcy." 

'  "  He  may  have  been  all  that,"  says  Mike,  "  but 
I  *d  as  soon  he  had  given  me  a  woman  with  a 
cow,  or  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  and  I  'd  never 
have  said  a  word  about  wanting  the  apostrophy." 

'  '*  And  who  are  you,  anyhow,"  says  she  in  a 
white  rage,  "  that 's  talking. f*     Hav'n't  I  worn  my 
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fingers  to  the  bone  working  for  you  ?  "  she  held  a 
fat  fist  into  his  face.  "  Hav'n't  I  done  for  you 
this  seven  year,  slaving  and  toiling,  and  not  a 
thank-you  ?     Who  are  you  making  allegations  on 

my  father's  daughter  ?     A  thief,  a  poacher,  a '* 

but  here  she  stopped.  I  could  see  she  remem- 
bered her  promise,  and  her  face  grew  red  with 
her  desire  to  fling  his  hanging  in  his  teeth. 

*  She  looked  at  him  where  he  sat  smoking,  his 
eyes  daring  her  to  break  her  word. 

* "  And  I  took  that,"  says  he,  nodding  at  her 
when  she  hesitated,  "  without  a  gold  piece,  or 
even  a  couple  of  hens,  to  cover  the  expense." 

*  But  this  was  too  much.  Without  a  word  Moll 
slipped  off  her  apron,  and  snatching  a  piece  of  turf 
from  beside  the  fire,  she  tied  the  string  of  her 
apron  across  the  middle  of  the  sod ;  then  using  a 
chair  as  a  mimic  gallows,  she  threw  the  turf  over 
the  back. 

* "  See  here,  Mickie,"  she  said,  swinging  it  up 
and  down ;  "see  here." 

*  "  I  thought  she  'd  get  the  better  of  me,"  said 
Mick  with  a  roar  of  mirth  as  he  heard  me  laugh- 
ing in  the  corner.  "  Trust  a  woman.  Without 
saying  a  word  too.     Come  over,  acushia,"  he  said, 
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putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  '*  till  I  show  what  I 
got  you  at  the  fair." 

***And  is  it  yourself  that's  there,  Dan 
M*Loughlin  ?  "  she  said  to  me  softly,  "  and  a  lone 
man  still.  Why  don't  you  get  married  and  have 
a  home  to  yourself,  like  me  and  Mike  here,  who 
never  had  an  angry  word  between  us,  and  we 
married  this  seven  years.'' 

Deborah  Hayden  laughed  as  Macarthy  finished 
his  story,  with  a  droll  turn  of  his  eyes  in  her 
direction. 

'  Now,'  said  she,  *  you  are  making  fun  of  my 
sex,  so  I  shall  certainly  leave  you.  Mrs.  Barnes 
shall  come  with  me,  for  I  see  you  do  not  properly 
appreciate  us.  Come,  Jenny  dear.  But  where 
is  Mrs.  Barnes  ^ ' 

A  curtain  was  drawn  back  from  the  window, 
and  pretty  Jenny  Barnes  entered  the  room,  her 
eyes  very  bright. 

*  1  have  been  sitting  on  the  balcony  with  Major 
Macdonald.  It  is  so  hot  in  the  room.  Your 
story  was  just  sweet,  dear  Mrs.  Hayden.  Are 
we  going  to  bed  .''     Well,  good-night  all.' 

Major    Macdonald   bowed    them    through   the 

D 
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door.  His  eyes  were  very  full  of  sympathy  as 
they  followed  the  little  figure  of  Mrs.  Barnes  from 
the  room.  When  she  had  gone  he  sat  down,  pull- 
ing his  grey  moustache,  and  evidently  meditating 
deeply. 

'  Poor  little  thing,'  he  said  softly.  Mr.  Davi- 
son looked  up  from  the  pipe  he  was  hastily 
lighting — he  was  glad  the  women  were  gone. 

'  Who  ? ' 

*  That  little  Mrs.  Barnes.' 

'Why  on  earth  is  she  to  be  pitied  ? ' 

'  What  a  tragedy  her  life  has  been,  and  what  a 

story   for   a   frail   little   soul    like    hers  to  carry 

about.' 

*  And  pray  what  is  the  story  ? '  Mr.  Davison 
laughed  softly.  '  Do  tell  us,  for  1  was  under 
the  impression  she  was  one  of  the  happiest  of 
women.' 

Major  Macdonald  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
began  to  speak  quietly. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  tell  it,  as  it  was  not 
told  to  me  in  confidence.  I  was  sitting  just 
here  watching  her  as  Mrs.  Hayden  read  her 
manuscript. 

'  Somehow    I    seemed    to   see    something  very 
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pathetic  in  the  turn  of  the  little  woman's  lips. 
She  looked  so  pale  and  forlorn  that  I  thought  I 
would  take  her  out  on  the  balcony  and  try  to 
cheer  her  up.' 

'  Good  old  major,  always  soft-hearted,'  said 
some  one.  The  major  turned  on  him  an  indig- 
nant look. 

*  1  see,'  he  said,  '  you  have  little  sympathy  with 
her  :  you  think  her  a  rather  foolish  little  flirt.  I 
confess  I  thought  so  myself  for  a  moment.  But 
now  that  I  know  her  story,  I  apologise  to  her 
with  all  my  heart.' 

*  What  is  that  story  .'' '  Davison  asked  again. 

'Just  a  moment  I  thought  her  a  flirt,'  con- 
tinued the  major,  taking  no  notice  of  him  :  *  when 
she  looked  up  at  me  with  her  big  eyes  and 
fumbled  at  the  fastening  of  the  cloak  I  had  put 
about  her. 

' "  I  cannot  button  it,"  she  said,  and  lifted  her 
chin  like  a  child  might  in  order  that  I  should  do 
it  for  her. 

*  I  felt  the  soft  touch  of  her  delicate  neck  upon 
my  fingers,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a  fastening. 
I  looked  down  suspiciously  into  her  innocent 
eyes  ;  they  looked  back  unconsciously.     Could  I 
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suspect  she  had  known  there  was  no  catch? 
Impossible  !  This  was  no  ballroom  flirt,  I  told 
myself,  and  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  find 
a  hook  or  button.  She  wrapped  the  cloak  about 
her  with  a  request  for  pardon  at  giving  me  so 
much  trouble,  and  my  murmured  reply — the 
usual  compliment  about  being  willing  to  under- 
take such  trouble  for  life — died  on  my  lips  as 
I  looked  into  eyes  that  did  not  drop  before 
mine  in  any  coquettish  play.  If  ever  honesty 
shone  on  a  woman's  face,  I  saw  it  in  hers.  She 
sat  on  the  far  end  of  the  seat  I  had  motioned  her 
to,  and  gazed  in  silence  over  the  moonlit  scene. 
It  is  a  sweet  night,  and  an  ideal  one  for  a  lover's 
meeting,  or,  indeed,  for  an  hour's  flirtation  with  a 
pretty  woman.  But  a  nice  married  woman  never 
flirts,  and  as  for  me,  since  Laura  died  I  had  not 
thought  of  another  sweetheart.' 

The  major  puff^ed  at  his  cigar  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  and  no  one  interrupted. 
It  was  an  understood  thing  that  when  the 
major  spoke  of  Laura  he  was  to  be  allowed 
an  undisturbed  five  minutes.  Every  one  had 
come  to  understand  that  these  minutes  were 
devoted    to   the   memory    of   Laura,    and   every 
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one  knew — except  the  major — what  a  struggle 
he  had  to  wake  that  shadowy  love  into  real 
sorrow.  The  major  was  living  on  a  sentiment 
that  had  long  ceased  to  cause  him  a  pang. 
He  fancied  he  had  kept  single  for  the  sake  of 
Laura,  who  had  been  his  betrothed  when  he  was 
a  boy,  Laura  who  had  died  in  the  blossom  of  her 
days.  In  truth,  when  the  stress  and  rush  of  his 
well-filled  life  was  over,  he  had  settled  down  to  a 
comfortable  old  bachelorhood,  and  for  a  griev- 
ance waked  the  memory  of  the  almost-forgotten 
girl,  and  would  tell  the  story  of  his  life's  devotion 
to  any  sympathetic  ear  bent  his  way. 

It  was  only  when  he  had  thorough  bodily 
comfort  that  his  loss  affected  him  most.  If  he 
was  cold,  hungry,  or  tired,  he  asked  for  food,  fire, 
and  rest,  not  for  poor  Laura. 

'  So  I  sat  by  the  side  of  that  fair  creature,'  the 
major  continued,  '  without  a  thought  of  senti- 
ment, though  the  moonlight  fell  soft  upon  her 
pale  hair,  and  showed  her  white  throat.  From 
some  far-off  room  the  melody  of  a  slow  waltz 
wafted  to  our  ears,  and  from  the  woods  outside 
we  heard  the  singing  of  a  nightingale,  just  audible 
on  the  perfumed  night  air. 
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*  Then  I  began  thinking  of  my  lost  Laura,  and 
a  heavy  sigh  escaped  me.  Long  years  ago  she 
left  me,  and  even  yet  on  such  a  night  as  this 
her  memory  becomes  a  pain,  because  so  much 
beauty  could  be,  and  she  not  here  to  know 
or  see.  The  woman  whom  I  had  forgotten 
moved  to  me,  and  put  her  hand  on  mine  for 
a  moment. 

* "  You  are  in  trouble,"  she  said,  so  low,  so 
tenderly,  that  somehow  I  spoke  to  her  of  Laura. 
It  was  sweet  to  speak  of  my  loss  to  such  a  sym- 
pathetic listener.  It  was  a  great  happiness  to  be 
able  to  recall  my  love  :  even  for  one  hour  to 
dispel  the  long  years  of  silence  that  had  gathered 
around  her  where  she  lay  enshrined  in  my  lonely 
heart. 

*  As  I  told  my  brief  story  Mrs.  Barnes  laid  her 
soft  chin  in  her  hand,  and  gazed  out  into  the 
night.  I  saw  the  moonlight  glitter  on  the  kind 
tears  which  fell  upon  her  cheek,  and  when  I 
ended  she  sighed  heavily  and  still  turned  her 
eyes  away. 

*  *'  And  yet  you  would  not  have  missed  loving 
her,"  she  whispered.  "  Short  as  your  happiness 
was,  it  was  so  dear  that  the  love  of  it  has  lasted 
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all  these  long  years.  You  would  not  have  wished 
to  have  passed  her  by  unloved  and  unloving. 
Tell  me,  would  you  ?  " 

' "  True,"  I  said.  "  I  could  not  do  without  her 
even  dead." 

'  "  It 's  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all,"  she  quoted  softly. 

'  For  a  moment  I  doubted  her.  "  The  woman 
is  a  sentimentalist  after  all,"  I  thought  bitterly, 
and  half  turned  away.  But  Mrs.  Barnes  seemed 
hardly  to  notice  my  movement,  she  was  intently 
musing  on  some  sad  thought  of  her  own  ;  and 
curiously  enough,  when  she  spoke  it  was  to 
preface  her  story  with  almost  the  words  I 
had  spoken  to  myself  when  I  told  her  my 
own. 

'  "  We  shall  never  meet  again,  in  all  probability, 
and  that  being  so  I  will  tell  you  what  my  sorrow 
is.  I  also  suffer,  and  it  may  ease  your  pain  to 
know  another  has  as  great  a  burden  as  yours,  ay, 
even  heavier  to  bear,  for  you  have  only  love  to 
grieve  for,  but  I  have  guilt  as  well." 

'  I  turned  towards  the  little  creature  with  an 
incredulous  cry,  but  she  waved  me  to  silence  with 
an  impatient  hand,  and  fixing  her  eyes,  that  shone 
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through  their  unshed  tears,  upon  the  far-off  wood- 
lands, she  spoke  her  story. 

*  Seven  years  ago,'  she  said,  *  I  had  a  friend, 
a  dear  girl,  full  of  sincerity  and  affection,  her 
maiden  heart  only  waiting  to  be  awakened  by 
that  love  which  would,  when  it  once  had  come 
to  her,  never  be  forgotten.  And  alas  !  to  her,  to 
this  girl  with  her  quiet  eyes  and  gentle,  faithful 
soul,  came  singing  one  day  a  gay  lover,  a  fellow 
full  of  frolic  and  high  bright  spirits,  inconstant  as 
the  wind  that  blows  upon  us  now.  No  fitting 
mate  for  her  was  he  of  all  the  world,  and  yet,  be- 
neath the  sun  of  his  glances,  I  saw  her  heart  open 
like  a  flower  and  prepare  to  welcome  him  in.  I 
spoke  to  her  softly,  telling  her  what  I,  who  was 
heart-whole,  could  well  see — what  a  butterfly  he 
was,  only  vain  to  be  loved,  and  when  he  had  made 
his  captures  ready  to  fly  to  another  flower.  But 
she  turned  from  me  more  coldly  than  I  could  have 
believed,  and  even  hinted  that  I  was  jealous  of  his 
favours.  But  this  I  had  never  thought  of,  for  I 
had  turned  from  him  from  the  first,  even  when 
his  young  eyes  glanced  at  me  and  failed  and 
glanced  again  and  met  my  cool  disdain.      For 
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though  I  knew  he  was  but  over  young  and  gay,  I 
despised  his  fault.  I  had  no  understanding  of 
those  who  fly  hither  and  thither  sowing  despair 
and  sorrow  to  mark  their  passing.  When  I  set 
my  affections  I  root  them  for  ever. 

'  But  alas !  my  friend,  she  did  not  see  in  him 
anything,  only  her  desire.  I  knew  it  was  my 
duty  to  save  her — but  how?  She  would  not 
heed  my  warnings,  she  would  not  believe  he  was 
only  amusing  himself  with  her,  and  she  was  fall- 
ing more  desperately  in  love  every  day.  At  last 
one  night  an  inspiration  came  to  me — I  would  play 
with  him  as  he  was  doing  with  her.  I  would  win 
him  and  then  fling  him  aside,  I  would  teach 
him  a  bitter  lesson,  and  give  him  the  tears  he  had 
given  to  others.  But  in  doing  so  I  knew  I 
should  sacrifice  my  friendship  with  my  dear 
friend  :  she  would  never  love  me  again.  Well,  I 
saw  it  had  to  be.  I  came  down  next  morning  with 
the  intention  of  fulfilling  my  plans,  and  I  found 
my  friend  standing  with  a  full-blown  rose  in  her 
hand.  Her  lover  was  leaning  in  at  the  open 
window.  Even  so  early  he  had  come  to  weave 
his  dangerous  net  about  her.  "  That  is  the  rose 
of  my  heart  I  have  given  to  you,"  I  heard  him  say. 
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*  *'  A  full-blown  rose,"  I  said,  with  a  saucy 
laugh.  "  Is  that  all  you  can  give  ?  There  is 
nothing  before  it  but  to  fall  to  pieces.  Give  me  a 
rose  that  has  not  yet  grown  old  ;  give  me  a  bud, 
so  that  I  can  breathe  upon  it,  and  dream  to  what 
perfection  it  can  come  under  my  smile.  As  for  this 
one,  it  is  already  drooping  for  death.  We  do  not 
know  whose  kiss  has  bid  it  unwrap  its  leaves  and 
left  its  heart  so  shamelessly  visible  to  our  eyes." 

'  He  looked  at  me  curiously  a  minute,  and  then 
turned  away.  Half  doubtfully  he  pulled  a  bud 
and  thrust  it  towards  me.  "  This  is  a  perfect 
bud,"  he  said,  moving  to  my  side.  "  See  what 
you  can  make  of  it."  So  he  spoke,  and  I  knew 
he  was  implying  the  young  rose  was  his  newly 
born  love  of  me,  so  easily  did  he  change. 

*  And  even  so  soon  did  he  come  to  me,  and 
show  how  little  worthy  he  was.  I  knew  that  at 
first  it  was  the  hunter's  spirit  that  looked  at  me 
from  his  eyes,  but  as  the  days  passed  I  saw  that 
look  die  down  and  fade  from  his  passionate  gaze. 
The  glance  of  the  hunted  animal  took  its  place. 
*'  Save  me,"  cried  his  sad  eyes,  following  me  always 
in  despair,  "  I  love  you." 

*  And  I  with  a  laugh  passed  him  by. 
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'  But  I  was  not  happy ;  my  heart  grieved  me 
the  while.  "Who  was  I,"  I  thought,  "to  take  a 
human  soul  to  mould  my  way  ?  What  had  he 
done  to  me  that  I  should  give  him  torture  ? " 
And  in  wounding  him  I  had  not  served  my 
friend,  who  passed  me,  thin  and  pale,  with  hatred 
in  her  eyes. 

*  Well  might  she  despise  me  who  had  taken 
her  love;  but  I  did  not  dream  she  had  in  her 
heart  such  a  wild,  desperate  love,  or  in  her  little 
body  so  dangerous  a  courage. 

'  One  night,  when  I  was  sitting  alone  by  my 
fire,  I  heard  her  step  upon  the  stair  ;  I  knew  it  at 
once,  and  wondered  at  her  coming,  for  she  had 
not  been  near  me  for  weeks.  She  came  into  the 
room  without  a  word,  and  closing  the  door  behind 
her,  to  my  surprise  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 
I  smiled  upon  her,  but  little  alarmed,  for  it  never 
dawned  upon  me  that  she  had  any  motive  save  to 
keep  me  from  other  visitors,  while  she  scolded 
me  for  my  unfaithfulness  to  her.  Without  a 
word  she  drew  the  key  from  the  lock  and  put  it 
in  her  pocket.  When  she  came  to  the  table 
where  I  sat,  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  that  she 
held   in    her   hand    a   little   pistol.     I    crouched 
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afFrightened  before  her,  for  I  was  in  fear  of  her 
blazing  eyes. 

*  Then  for  the  first  time  she  spoke.  "  Do  not 
fear,"  she  said,  in  a  strange  hoarse  voice,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  shoot  you  like  this,  but  to-night  one  of 
us  can  claim  the  man  we  love,  and  have  no  rival." 

'  "  Susan,  little  Susan  ! "  I  cried,  with  all  my 
love  of  her  in  my  eyes,  but  she  would  not  see. 

*  "There  is  one  too  many,"  she  smiled  bitterly, 
"  and  I  may  be  the  one.  That  heaven  will  settle 
in  a  few  minutes.  Yet  I  know  he  would  love  me 
if  you  had  not  flung  your  false  glitter  about  him. 
I  know  he  still  loves  me  if  he  were  free  of  your 
blandishments,  and  to-morrow,  if  fate  so  wills  it, 
I  shall  win  him  back  ;  if  not,  why  you  shall  be 
his,  and  I  shall  not  care.  I  shall  not  know  the 
torture  of  this  desperate  heart,  or  the  agony  of 
my  blighted  love.  I  shall  know  what  it  is  to  rest 
without  dreaming,  to  sleep  without  awaking. 
And  you  can  live  in  happiness  with  him  whom 
you  stole  from  your  best  friend.  False  and  evil 
woman,  one  of  us  only  shall  leave  this  room 
alive." 

*  I  looked  upon  her  as  she  stood  in  her  wild 
beauty,   her   dishevelled    hair    falling    over    her 
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pale  cheeks,  only  her  eyes  on  fire  devouring  me 
with  anger. 

'  "  Susan,  little  Susan  !  "  I  cried  again,  a  sweet 
memory  of  our  childhood  overcoming  me.  "  It 
was  to  save  you  I  took  his  fickle  heart  away,  only 
to  cast  it  aside  as  he  would  have  done  to  you." 

'  Ah,  how  she  laughed — how  horribly,  how 
mirthlessly.  Then  she  turned  upon  me  with 
exceeding  bitterness. 

'  *'  Go  away,  then,  leave  him,  since  you  do  not 
want  him  ;  let  him  not  know  where  you  have 
gone.  Without  sight  of  you  I  may  win  him 
back.  He  is  fickle,  you  say  ;  faithless,  you  know. 
Give  him  to  me.  See,  I  plead  ;  shameless  that  I 
am,  I  plead.  Give  him  back  to  destroy  me  if 
he  will,  better  he  than  you — give  him  back !  " 
She  flung  the  pistol  upon  the  table  and  stretched 
her  hands  to  me. 

For  a  moment  I  looked  her  in  the  eyes,  and  It 
came  to  me  then  that  what  she  asked  was  impos- 
sible. The  heart  that  I  had  awakened,  had 
trodden  upon,  was  piercing  daily,  belonged  to 
me.  I  had  no  right  to  break  it,  even  if  I  would. 
To  my  eyes  he  rose  up  in  a  mist  of  thought  as 
beautiful  as  a  young  god,  passionate,  loving,  all 
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a  strong  man  should  be,  and  I  knew  in  that 
moment  I  could  not  give  him  up. 

'  **  There  is  only  one  pistol,"  I  whispered,  rising 
to  my  feet. 

'  She  laughed  again  her  terrible  laugh,  as  she 
drew  a  paper  across  the  table  and  tore  it  into 
strips. 

*  "  The  longest  wins "  ;  she  passed  the  strips 
between  her  fingers,  and  1  drew. 

* "  My  luck  this  time,"  she  cried,  lifting  the 
little  weapon  in  her  hand. 

'  I  stood  away  from  the  table  into  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  smiled  upon  her  bravely.  It 
seemed  to  me  ages  while  she  looked  to  the  little 
weapon.  My  eyes  were  full  upon  her,  but  I 
doubt  if  she  knew  how  little  they  saw  of  what  she 
was  doing.  My  memory  had  gone  back  to  our 
childhood,  and  I  recalled  her  a  pretty  laughing 
girl,  her  arms  linked  in  mine.  I  heard  our  laughter 
ring  together  over  our  merry  chatter.  I  knew 
she  had  the  brightest  curls  in  our  village,  and 
the  sweetest  song,  and  the  most  faithful  heart 
that  ever  beat.  I  knew  now  that  I  had  destroyed 
her  and  betrayed  her,  and  I  lifted  my  eyes  and 
prayed  she  would  be  happy  when  I  was  gone. 
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I  saw  the  wild  face  of  the  woman  before  me, 
who  was  so  different  from  that  laughing  child, 
and  suddenly  I  heard  the  click  of  the  pistol  as 
she  cocked  it  and  lifted  it  as  high  as  my  heart. 
Then  for  a  moment  my  brain  whirled,  and  I 
trembled  with  a  sudden  fear.  Life  was  very 
dear  to  me  ;  I  was  beautiful  and  beloved,  and 
was  to  die.  I  looked  down  the  black  muzzle  of 
the  death  that  faced  me,  and  my  eyes  lifted 
themselves  to  hers  in  their  agony. 

'  What  moved  her  ?  Was  it  that  she  saw  me 
standing  there  before  her  so  helpless  and  forlorn, 
or  was  it  some  memory  of  the  past  that  came  to 
her  and  made  her  change  her  mind,  or  was  it 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  more  than  ever  lost 
if  she  became  my  murderess  ^  I  know  not,  but 
before  I  could  move  she  turned  the  deadly 
weapon  upon  herself,  and  with  a  little  cry  she 
pulled  the  trigger. 

'  When  I  awoke  from  my  swoon  I  realised  the 
room  was  full  of  people.  Frightened  by  the 
pistol  shot,  they  had  burst  in  the  door,  and  found 
us  both  upon  the  ground.  But  my  love,  who 
was  the  first  to  enter,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
under  his  hot  kisses  I  came  to  life  again.' 
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*  As  little  Mrs.  Barnes  finished,  she  turned  upon 
me  her  big  eyes,  now  full  of  tears.  *'  What  can  I 
know  save  sorrow  with  that  remembrance  .'' "  she 
said.  "  What  can  I  feel  in  my  waking  hours  but 
bitter  reproach  ?  What  can  I  dream  of  but  the 
sight  of  that  poor  dead  girl  whom  I,  and  I  alone, 
sent  to  her  grave." 

*  She  wrapped  the  mantle  about  her  with  a 
shiver,  and  I  leaned  forward  to  console  her, 
wondering  at  her  tale. 

* "  You  must  only  remember  your  dear  husband  ; 
for,  of  course,  you  married  the  man  so  much 
sorrow  was  over." 

'"Yes,"    she    said,    "I    married    him.      But 

oh "    Here  she  buried  her  head  in  her  hands. 

'*  It  is  so  recent ;  I  can't  forget.  Only  a  year 
ago,  and  it  still  seems  as  if  it  happened  only 
yesterday.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  !  I  sHall 
never  forget !  " 

*  I  laid  a  reverent  hand  upon  her  downbent 
head. 

'  **  You  must  try  hard.  I  am  sure  all  the  other 
friends  you  must  have  made  will  help  you  to 
forget.  I  have  a  very  dear  friend  myself  in 
California ;  indeed,  I  believe  she  lives  very  near 
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your  town.  I  shall  write  to  her  and  bid  her 
comfort  you.  Possibly  she  will  have  heard  the 
cruel  story,  and  will  be  ready  to  meet  you  and 
sympathise.  She  is  a  kind  woman,  a  good 
friend." 

'  Mrs.  Barnes  rose  in  a  little  frightened  way. 
"  Oh  dear  no,"  she  said  hastily,  "  I  could  not  bear 
to  talk  of  it  to  any  one,  much  less  know  any  one 
who  knew  of  it.  But  it  is  cold,  and  I  am  weary, 
let  me  go  alone ;  this  conversation  has  been 
almost  more  than  I  can  bear."  She  passed  me 
with  a  little  clinging  handshake,  and  I  watched 
her  fragile  figure  pass  through  the  open  French 
windows.  Then  Mrs.  Hayden  called  her,  and, 
poor  soul,  she  went  to  her  like  a  little  child. 
What  a  weak  creature  to  have  known  such  a 
terrible  tragedy.' 

When  the  major  finished,  Mr.  Davison  broke 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  *  She  told  you  that .'' '  said 
he.  '  Good  heavens  !  why,  she  has  been  married 
to  the  kindest,  most  faithful,  and  most  un- 
romantic  creature  in  the  world  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  never  had  an  hour's  disquiet 
since  she  was  a  child.' 

'  But,'  stammered  the  major,  *her  story  .''' 

£ 
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'  Have  you  read  Browning  and  the  daily 
papers  ? '  he  replied  and  laughed  again. 

*  Well,'  the  major  cried  indignantly,  '  the 
minx ;  why  on  earth  did  she  make  up  that 
fiction  ? ' 

'  Oh,  why  ? '  laughed  Davison,  '  except  because 
there  was  a  melancholy  man  with  his  story,  and 
a  lovely  moonlight  night,  and  the  sound  of  soft 
music,  and ' 

'  Oh,  I  know,'  the  major  said  impatiently,  '  all 
that  was  there  to  account  for  it.' 

'  And  something  else,'  Davison  said  solemnly  : 
*  there  was  also  "  woman."  ' 

The  major  was  very  angry. 

'  I  need  not  impress  on  you  fellows  what  you 
all  know,'  he  said,  '  and  that  is  how  indifferent  I 
am  to  women.  Indeed,  the  memory  of  Laura 
alone  keeps  me  from  being  a  woman-hater.  The 
sex  is  full  of  deceit.  I  give  up  the  possibilities 
of  trying  to  understand  them.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  merely  wholly  irresponsible 
beings,  at  others,  almost  criminals.' 

'  O  major,  draw  it  mild,'  ejaculated  Macarthy. 
'  Have  they  no  virtues  ? ' 

'  Virtues ! '     The  major  lifted  his  hands,  then 
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on  second  thoughts — '  Well,  the  old  ones  have. 
I  like  old  women.  They  are  just  women  then,  all 
love  and  heart,  and  all  the  sort  of  thing  a  woman 
is  supposed  to  be  by  the  poets  when  she  is  young. 
But  when  a  woman  is  young  all  her  tenderness  is 
crushed  down  by  her  love  of  love — of  admiration, 
of  power — her  vanity  and  envy  of  other  women.' 

'  O  major,  leave  me  an  illusion,'  some  one 
interrupted  in  a  broken  voice.  But  the  major 
turned  upon  him  fiercely. 

'  Fool  away,  John  Steward,'  he  said,  '  but  it 's 
boys  like  you  they  suck  the  heart  out  of.  You 
who  think  all  these  pretty  ones  sit  at  home  and  dust 
their  china,  and  dream  about  birds  and  flowers  or 
little  innocent  romances  of  princes  and  princesses, 
while  you  men  are  away  worrying  over  the  ruling 
of  the  universe  and  the  power  you  are  to  your 
party.  But  you  mistake.  They  are  as  great 
plotters  as  your  ministers,  and  their  rule  of  the 
few  is  as  measured  as  our  rule  of  the  many. 
That 's  why  women  are  content  to  be  out  of  the 
great  movements  of  the  world,  because  they  are 
always  busy  with  some  deep  mischief  of  their  own 
— conquering  souls  instead  of  countries.  Their 
blushes  are  their  army,  their  eyes  their  cannon, 
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their  touch  captivity.  And  they  will  fight  to  the 
end,  till  their  power  is  complete  and  their  victims 
broken  and  at  their  feet.  Then  they  will  say, 
"  This  is  so  sudden  ;  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing."  And  if  they  drive  their  victim  desperate 
they  get  hysterics  or  faint,  and  their  lady  friends 
come  round  to  whisper,  "  How  distressed  she  is 
over  that  poor  fellow  who  persecuted  her  with  his 
intentions,"  and,  "  What  horrid  bad  taste  it  was  of 
him  to  cut  his  throat  upon  her  doorstep,"  all  the 
time  wishing  he  had  done  it  upon  theirs.' 

*  O  goodness  1 '  said  Steward,  '  and  what  does 
all  this  lead  up  to  ^ ' 

'  Whether  a  woman  is  responsible  if  she  brings 
about  crime  by  her  flirtations.'  His  companions 
looked  sharply  at  him. 

*  And  the  one  woman  you  generalise  from  ? ' 
said  Davison  seriously.  '  Do  tell  us  the  story, 
major.' 

'  The  story,'  said  the  major  thoughtfully,  *  if 
there  is  a  story,  is  about  a  woman  I  knew  in 
India  and  two  lads.  They  were  as  fine  a  pair  of 
young  fellows  when  I  met  them  first  as  you  would 
wish    to    see  —  handsome,    frank,    cheery   boys, 
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taking  all  the  joy  they  could  out  of  life,  and  full  of 
young  confidence  that  there  would  be  no  change. 
But  they  met  this  woman,  and  she  set  herself  to 
capture  them  ;  there  was  no  one  better  to  amuse 
herself  with  just  then.  Ah !  she  had  a  good 
game.  What  was  she  like  ^  Soft,  small,  modest- 
eyed,  of  course  ;  but  those  are  the  worst.  The 
big,  strong,  healthy  woman,  fond  of  manly  sports, 
who  looks  you  straight  in  the  face  with  a  claim  for 
comradeship  and  equality,  is  safe  enough.  It  is 
the  little  delicate-looking  woman  who  sits  quietly 
with  downcast  eyes  that  is  the  danger,  and  she 
was  like  that.  I  used  to  watch  her  sitting  between 
the  men  with  her  long  lashes  cast  down,  and  her 
colour  coming  and  going,  and  the  quick,  innocent 
glance  flying  from  one  eager  face  to  the  other  as 
they  leaned  over  her.  It  was  a  study  worth  look- 
ing at.  The  men's  faces  you  could  read  like  a 
book — all  their  love,  and  passion,  and  jealousy  ; 
but  hers  like  a  child's,  expressing  nothing  but 
wonderment  and  a  want  to  understand  their 
desires. 

* "  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  to  keep 
you  from  loneliness,  for  you  must  be  lonely 
coming  from  home,"  she  would  say  plaintively, 
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*'  but  I  am  lonely  myself,  so  lonely,"  and  the  tears 
would  stand  in  her  baby  eyes.  But  looking 
through  them  I  could  see  the  woman,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  old  and  cunning  and 
evil,  as  if  she  sat  in  that  fair  body  pulling  the 
strings,  closing  and  unclosing  the  lovely  windows, 
moving  the  white  limbs,  and  pouring  the  red 
blood  into  the  soft  cheeks  at  command — an  ugly 
hag,  quick  as  a  cat,  watching  from  behind  the 
drooping  eyes  every  movement  of  the  young 
men,  ready  to  spring  and  draw  them  back  if  they 
strayed  a  moment  from  her  power.  And  she 
played  with  them  till  the  poor  lads  hardly  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They  had  only  two 
thoughts  in  their  minds  sleeping  and  waking  :  love 
of  her  and  hate  of  each  other.  Poor  fellows  ! 
you  would  not  have  thought  they  were  the  same 
lads  after  they  had  known  her  three  weeks  ;  they 
were  sullen  and  desperate.  It  worried  me  to  see 
them  so  wretched,  and  I  asked  her  to  let  them 
alone.  She  turned  her  big  questioning  eyes  upon 
me,  but  finding  it  did  not  do,  laughed  and  said  it 
was  good  for  boys  to  learn,  that  youth  is  only 
made  perfect  when  it  has  known  how  to  love. 
And  some  one  else  coming   up  at  the  moment 
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and  hearing  her  laughed  with  her,  pleased,  I 
could  see,  that  she  was  not  in  earnest  with  the 
lads. 

'  '*  Those  raw  youths  will  be  made  men  by  a 
little  suffering  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Vartry  so  prettily 
tenders  to  both  ;  man  never  lives  till  he  loves." 
And  they  went  off  laughing  together. 

'  Half  an  hour  after  I  saw  her  sitting  between 
the  lads,  her  shoulder  leaning  towards  one, 
her  hand  almost  touching  the  sleeve  of  the 
other — she  consciously  unconscious  of  the  fiery 
glances  fencing  about  her.  The  young  men  were 
tossing  dice,  and  I  heard  Richard  Ferris  say, 
"  The  best  man  wins,"  looking  his  rival  in  the 
eyes. 

* "  The  best  man  wins,"  Charlie  Boland 
answered,  tossing  the  dice  for  the  last  time.  But 
Mrs.  Vartry  leaned  back,  to  all  appearance  un- 
conscious of  the  double  meaning  implied  by  one 
young  man  and  understood  by  the  other. 

*  "  You  have  lost,"  she  said  to  Charlie  as  he 
bent  over  the  dice  counting  them.  "  Poor 
fellow."     She  touched  his  coat-sleeve  softly. 

* "  But  I  mean  to  win — another  time,"  he 
smiled   into   her  startled  eyes,  and   she  blushed 
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as  if  for  the  first   time   she  had  a   glimmer    of 
his  meaning. 

'  After  a  while  she  grew  tired  of  the  two 
being  always  beside  her,  for  neither  would  give 
way  and  allow  the  other  a  chance  of  being  with 
her  alone.  Then  she  tried  another  plan  and 
found  it  more  exciting.  She  would  drive  one 
away  and  hardly  speak  to  him  for  days,  and  the 
other  would  go  about  with  her  looking  as  happy 
as  a  king.  Then  she  would  suddenly  take 
offence  at  some  harmless  remark  of  his  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  draw  the  other 
by  a  look  back  into  paradise.  Thus  the  poor 
fellows  became  a  prey  to  the  most  awful  passions 
of  jealousy  and  hatred.  I  came  upon  Charlie 
once  leaning  against  a  tree  with  a  red  gleam  in 
his  eye  that  I  did  not  care  to  understand.  He 
was  staring  across  the  grass  at  the  other  two,  who 
were  sitting  with  their  backs  to  him,  evidently  in 
deep,  intimate  conversation.  I  spoke  to  him 
then,  but  of  course  he  would  not  hear  a  word 
against  her.  It  was  all  "  that  cad,  Ferris,"  and 
how  he  had  told  lies  on  him  (Charlie) — said  that 
he  was  a  drunken  lot  and  she  had  better  have 
nothing    to    do    with    him.     "And   you  know. 
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major,"  the  poor  fellow  added,  '*I  seldom  drink, 
and  if  last  night  I — I  forgot  myself,  and  did  take 
a  little  more  than  usual,  it  was  because  I  was  so 
miserable." 

'  He  spoke  to  me  like  the  boy  he  was,  blurting 
out  his  troubles.  It  was  that  very  passionate 
giving  away  of  themselves,  and  taking  themselves 
so  seriously,  that  made  me  feel  rather  anxious 
about  them  both  ;  one  never  knows  what  these 
hot-headed  chaps  will  do  in  their  mad  moments. 
I  told  Charlie  then  that  I  was  sure  Ferris  would 
never  tell  tales  of  him,  but  he  answered,  "  Some 
one  told  her,"  and  he  drew  his  conclusions  from 
the  way  she  spoke  that  it  was  Richard  Ferris. 
From  that  I  could  not  move  him. 

*A  week  after  he  was  back  in  favour,  and  I 
came  upon  Ferris,  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
standing  out  like  whipcord  and  he  cursing  to 
himself  like  anything.  I  gave  him  a  good  talking 
to  ;  I  was  so  angry  to  see  the  two  young  fools 
spoiling  the  best  part  of  their  lives  over  a  woman 
who  I  saw  meant  to  have  nothing  serious  to  do 
with  either  of  them.  Then,  of  course,  I  heard  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  "that  cad,  Boland,"  who  had 
told  her  he  (Richard)  always  carried  a  portrait 
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of  a  girl  in  his  watch.  "  And  though  I  told 
her  it  was  my  sister,  major,"  the  poor  fellow 
appealed  to  me,  "  whatever  he  said  to  her  about 
it,  she  won't  believe  me."  He  opened  the  watch- 
case  as  he  was  speaking  and  showed  me  the  like- 
ness, and  a  sister  so  like  a  brother  I  have  never 
seen,  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  woman  not 
knowing  they  were  relations,  and  told  him  so. 
But  it  is  as  useless  to  talk  reason  to  a  man  in  love 
as  it  is  to  try  and  persuade  a  woman  that  her 
baby  is  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  baby  of  the 
same  colour. 

*  It  was  after  this  that  the  real  trouble  began. 
I  saw  the  lads  were  bent  on  quarrelling  ;  she  had 
made  the  breach  between  them  so  wide  that  there 
was  no  use  trying  any  longer  to  bring  them 
together,  I  could  only  keep  a  strict  eye  upon 
them.  Fortunately  they  seemed  to  avoid  each 
other  as  much  as  possible,  feeling,  I  suppose,  they 
could  not  meet  without  some  danger  of  breaking 
through  all  self-control  and  flying  at  each  other's 
throats.  Once,  however,  I  turned  a  corner  and 
came  upon  them,  red  as  turkey-cocks,  facing  each 
other. 

*  "  How  dare  you  shoulder  me?  "  cried  one. 
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* "  I  didn't  shoulder  you,  but  I  would  if  there 
were  occasion,"  shouted  the  other.  I  was  upon 
them  like  lightning ;  I  gave  it  to  them  up  and 
down.  I  asked  if  they  called  themselves  gentle- 
men, and  what  they  meant  by  brawling  like  a 
couple  of  corner  boys  ejected  from  a  public- 
house.  I  said  if  there  were  any  quarrelling  they 
should  be  punished,  and  they  went  off  fully 
ashamed  of  themselves.  After  that  I  went 
straight  to  my  lady  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  were 
my  own  daughter.  I  said  she  was  playing  a 
dangerous  game,  and  would  be  held  responsible 
if  anything  happened,  though  all  the  time  I 
knew  of  course  the  law  would  do  nothing,  not 
if  they  were  lying  dead  at  her  feet,  their  hands 
at  each  other's  throats.  I  told  her  how  I  had 
found  them  quarrelling,  and  begged  her  to  pre- 
vent this  bad  blood  between  friends.  I  even 
said  people  were  talking  about  it,  and  that  they 
might  have  more  to  talk  about  if  she  did  not 
take  care. 

*  Not  a  word  I  said  affected  her  ;  I  saw,  on 
the  contrary,  that  she  was  delighted.  Her 
vanity  was  touched,  and  she  left  me  smiling  to 
herself. 
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' "  Foolish  boys,"  she  said,  "  I  will  speak  to 
them  about  it,  major." 

'  Speak  to  them  about  it  !  She  went  off  that 
minute  straight  before  my  eyes  and  told  them  I 
had  been  scolding  her  on  account  of  them.  And 
she  repeated  the  story  the  same  evening  when  I 
was  listening  to  her,  and  she  knew  it.  I  was 
sitting  in  a  conservatory  at  a  friend's  house  at  the 
time,  behind  a  little  palm  that  did  not  half  hide 
me,  when  she  came  in  attended  by  her  swains. 
The  minute  she  knew  I  was  there  she  planted 
herself  on  a  couch  a  yard  away  and  started — all 
about  the  trouble  she  was  in  and  how  I  had 
spoken  so  sharply.  I  could  hear  the  tremble  in 
her  voice,  and  coughed  to  let  her  know  I  was 
listening.  But  she  did  not  pretend  to  notice,  and 
the  lads  were  too  engrossed  in  themselves  and  her 
to  have  noticed  an  elephant  if  it  had  been  trying 
to  hide  behind  a  geranium.  So  I  had  to  listen  to 
some  strong  criticisms  on  my  interference  from 
the  young  men.  She  told  them  a  long  story  of 
how  she  had  been  ill-treated  when  a  child  ;  sent 
from  India  by  her  parents  and  reared  by  a  cruel 
aunt  who  did  not  understand  her  ;  how  she  was 
blamed  at  school  for  what  others  had  done,  and, 
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lastly,  how  her  parents  had  died  without  her  ever 
seeing  them  again,  and  she,  an  innocent  girl, 
knowing  nothing,  had  married  an  old  man  to 
escape  the  cruelty  of  her  relative.  It  was  a  sad 
tale,  well  told,  and  one  I  thought  I  had  heard 
before.  I  felt  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes  as  the 
little  sweet  voice  rippled  on.  "  Of  course  I  was 
very,  very  wicked  to  marry  without  love " — 
she  paused  humbly  while  the  young  men  assured 
her  that  she  was  the  best  and  most  wronged 
woman  in  the  world — "  but  I  was  so  young  and 
did  not  know  anything — only  wanted  freedom," 
she  sighed,  leaving  them  to  infer  that  here  too 
she  had  known  disappointment,  when  they 
paused  out  of  breath.  And  then  I  gathered 
that  the  only  good  thing  the  old  man  did 
was  to  die  and  leave  her  just  enough  to  live 
on.  And  on  that  she  had  come  back  to  India 
to  revisit  the  dear  places  she  knew  as  a  child, 
where  her  parents  used  to  live,  and  where  she  was 
once,  oh !  so  long  ago,  happy  for  a  little  time. 

* "  So  you  see,"  she  half  whispered,  "  how 
greatly  my  life  has  needed  love  ;  and  when  you 
came  to  me  like  the  two  brothers  I  might  have 
had,  had  I  been  a  more  fortunate  woman,  I  could 
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not  turn  away,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  from  your 
affection." 

'  Here  the  young  men  assured  her  there  was 
no  reason  for  turning  from  them,  that  they  were 
never  so  happy  in  their  lives  as  they  were  since 
she  came  to  know  them,  that  the  major  was 
an  old  fool,  and  that  any  one  could  see  they  were 
in  the  seventh  heaven  so  long  as  she  would  be 
friends  with  them  and  not  get  angry. 

*  But  she  went  on  in  that  tone  of  self-pity  one 
often  hears  when  people  have  started  a  romance 
they  believe  to  be  their  own. 

*  "  Of  course,  if  I  had  had  more  experience  " 
(I  thought  she  dropped  her  voice  on  the  word 
so  that  I  should  not  hear  it),  "  I  might  have  under- 
stood you  did  not  care  for  me  quite  in  the  way  a 
brother  does  for  his  sister." 

*"And  now  you  do  know,"  Charlie  said  gently 
as  if  making  up  his  mind,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  us  .-^  " 

' "  What  can  I  do,"  she  answered  sadly, 
"  except  send  you  both  away  ?  " 

'  At  this  Richard  got  angry.  "  You  will  have 
to  choose  between  us  sooner  or  later — why  not 
now?" 
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'  "  I  couldn't,"  she  said  quickly,  with  a  change 
of  humour  like  a  bold  child,  "  you  are  both 
equally  horrid.  You,  Charlie,  are  so  jealous,  I 
feel  like  a  prisoner  when  I  am  near  you.  And 
as  for  you,  Richard,"  she  added,  quelling  the  look 
of  triumph  that  rose  to  his  face,  "  you  never  talk 
of  anything  but  lo — yourself  and  your  affairs.  I 
am  tired  of  you  both — you  may  go  away." 

'  The  young  men,  sullen,  passionate,  humiliated, 
sat  with  their  heads  down  unable  to  speak  for 
rage.  It  was  all  so  serious  to  them,  though  I 
laughed  at  her  nonsense  behind  the  palm,  and  she 
heard  me.  I  suppose  she  was  angry  at  my  taking 
her  so  lightly,  for  she  gave  me  a  glittering  glance 
as  the  lads  rose  to  leave  her,  and  before  they 
reached  the  door  sent  a  sentence  towards  them 
that  sang  like  a  bullet  through  the  air. 

' "  Remember,  the  best  man  wins,"  she  fired 
after  them.  And  they,  beaming  under  her  smile, 
would  have  returned,  but  she  forbade  them  with 
a  wave  of  her  hand. 

' "  You  have  done  it  now,"  I  said  as  she  looked 
at  me ;  "  why  did  you  not  leave  that  last  bit 
out.?" 

' "  They    can    never  prove  which  is  the  best 
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man,"  she  laughed.     "  I  thought  it  a  good  joke. 
You  see  they  would  not  be  dismissed." 

*  "  If  you  were  only  disagreeable  enough  they 
would  go  away  and  forget  you,"  I  said,  knowing 
how  unlikely  my  proposal  was  to  be  accepted. 
"  You  drew  them  back  with  a  hope  just  now 
because  you  thought  they  were  going  away  too 
angry  with  you,  and  you  prefer  to  keep  them  on, 
dangling  or  wasting  their  time,  than  lose  the 
flattery  of  their  misery.  Women  are  all  alike,  if 
a  man  is  wretched  you  may  always  cherchez  la 
femmer 

'  But  she  turned  upon  me  like  a  small  whirl- 
wind ;  indeed,  I  wonder  she  stood  so  much  from 
me,  since  it  was  none  of  my  business.  I  suppose 
it  pleased  her  I  should  take  her  seriously. 

'  "  Cherchez  lafemme  !  "  she  mocked.  "  Cher- 
chez la  femme !  always  blame  the  woman  from 
Adam  upward.  The  man  was  tempted  by  the 
woman  ;  the  man  ate  the  apple,  then  whined  the 
blame  upon  the  woman.  Just  as  to-day  they 
seek  her  out,  then  start  to  have  what  they  call  *  a 
good  time.'  They  flirt  and  lie,  and  lie,  and  lie  to 
the  woman,  who  sees  through  them  and  fights 
back  with  the  same  weapons.     And  if  the  man 
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gets  hurt,  it 's  '  What  mean  creatures  women  are,' 
and  ^Cherchez  la  femme^  and  all  that.  But  there 's 
a  better  saying  than  that,"  she  snapped  at  me, 
"  God  made  the  women  to  match  the  men."  She 
rose  to  her  feet,  leaving  me  gasping  an  apology. 

*  *'  You  might  try  and  make  these  fellows 
happy,"  I  had  courage  to  say  as  she  got  near  the 
door. 

'  "  Can  I  marry  them  both  ? "  she  chirped  back, 
then  vanished,  but  I  could  hear  her  laughing  as 
she  went. 

*  A  week  passed,  and  the  whole  thing  was  as 
hot  as  ever  ;  the  young  fellows  were  perfectly  off 
their  heads.  Have  you  ever  seen  two  sparrows 
fighting  for  a  mate  and  the  hen  sitting  looking 
on,  every  now  and  then  rushing  into  the  fray  with 
a  peck  for  both  rivals  and  favour  for  none? 
Well,  it  was  just  like  that.  The  poor  fools  were 
snubbed  and  chidden  by  her,  and  at  dagger's 
point  one  to  the  other.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
would  all  end,  and  felt  sure  something  must 
happen  soon,  when  something  did  happen  and 
end  it.  Charlie  vanished  as  completely  as  if  the 
ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  him.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  we  went  through  the  dense 
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groves  that  surrounded  the  little  town  where  we 
were  quartered,  and  Richard  went  along  with  us 
calling  the  loudest.  Once  I  came  upon  him, 
his  face  lit  by  the  dim  light  of  his  lantern, 
and  was  amazed  and  shocked  by  its  expression. 
"  Charlie,"  he  would  call,  and  then  strain  forward 
with  an  awful  look  of  horror  upon  his  face,  as  if 
listening  for  something  whose  voice  would  have 
killed  him  if  it  had  replied.  All  these  days  he 
never  seemed  to  remember  the  woman  or  go  near 
her.  I  thought  she  was  forgotten,  but  did  not 
know.  He  had  no  time  to  look  for  her,  as  the 
minute  he  got  back  from  the  search  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  couch  and  was  instantly  asleep, 
with  the  heavy  exhaustion  of  a  man  whose  brain 
is  too  weary  to  think,  and  whose  body  is  too 
tired  to  be  troubled  by  anything  save  brute 
weariness.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  we 
sought  Charlie,  and  I  thought  we  should  never 
find  him.  I  was  sure  some  wild  beast  had 
taken  him  away  if  he  had  lain  dead,  as  I 
feared,  in  those  wild  bits  of  land  where  we 
sought  him.  And  all  the  time  a  cruel  suspicion 
crept  around  my  heart.  I  looked  at  Richard 
growing  more  ghastly  and  hollow-eyed  every  day, 
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and  felt  I  could  not  speak  to  him  ;  often  we 
worked  side  by  side  without  a  word. 

'  One  day  I  took  a  path  I  had  not  seen  before  ; 
it  seemed  freshly  trampled  down  and  gave  me 
some  hope  as  I  stepped  along  it.  But  Richard 
made  an  effort  to  persuade  me  some  other  way, 
which  I  refused  sharply.  He  sighed  as  he 
followed,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  no  longer 
seeking  from  side  to  side  as  they  had  been. 
"  Don't  let  us  be  the  ones  to  find  him,"  I  heard 
him  mutter,  and  I  turned  upon  him  quickly. 
"  Why  ?  "  I  demanded.     He  seemed  distressed. 

'  "  He  is  sure  to  be  found  by  the  others  soon. 
It  would  be  awful  to  come  upon  him  lying  for 
three  nights  out  here  dead — all  alone,  poor  lad." 
He  stopped  with  a  half-sob,  but  I  pushed  forward 
and  came  upon  the  corpse.  Charlie  was  lying  be- 
hind a  tuft  of  grass,  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  his 
hand  upon  the  trigger — stone  dead.  I  saw  a 
little  red  mark  under  his  hair,  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  turned  to  where  Richard  was  standing 
looking  at  me. 

'  "  You  have  killed  this  man."  I  accused  him, 
and  he  did  not  flinch. 

*  "  In  fair  fight,"  he  answered  softly,  all  his  fear 
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and  horror  gone  now  he  stood  before  the  dead. 
You  can  understand  how  with  that  thing  lying 
there  he  could  not  rest,  but  had  to  keep  his  brain 
from  thinking  by  pretending  to  seek  what  only 
he  could  have  found  without  seeking.  "  It  was  a 
duel.  I  lay  here,"  he  pointed  to  a  stone,  *'  and 
he  lay  there.  It  was  a  fair  duel.  It  had  come  to 
that  between  us  ;  there  was  no  other  way.  We 
said,  '  The  best  man  wins,'  and  we  shook  hands, 
and  when  we  had  counted  three  we  fired.  And 
now  there  will  be  no  more  quarrelling."  He 
whispered  to  the  corpse,  laying  his  hand  upon  it, 
"  You  said,  you  know, '  The  best  man  wins.'  " 

'  The  movement  of  his  hand  must  have  shaken 
the  body  so  that  the  stiff  finger  moved  on  the 
trigger.  There  was  a  loud  report  from  the  dead 
man's  rifle,  and  Richard  fell  across  the  body  with 
a  gasping  sentence  unfinished  in  his  throat — "  The 
best  hian  wins." 

*  It  was  ia<n  uncanny  thing,'  the  major  added 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  listeners  filled 
their  pipes  in  silejice, '  the  duel  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  I  <:annot  get  over  the  feeling  of 
horror  it  has  given  me  ever  since.' 
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'  And  what  did  the  woman  do  when  she  heard 
of  it  ? '  questioned  Steward.  Death  was  a  tale  to 
him — he  had  never  seen  it. 

'  Do  ?  Oh,  she  went  into  hysterics,  and  wept 
and  shrieked  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  comfort 
her  for  a  week,'  said  the  major  scornfully. 

'  And  who  tried  to  ?  '  questioned  Steward. 

'  I  think  I  will  be  off  to  my  room,'  said  the 
major.     *  It  is  getting  very  warm  in  here.' 

*  It  is  quite  true  what  the  major  said,'  said 
Hayden,  smiling  after  the  old  man  as  he  left  the 
room :  '  women  are  hard  to  understand.  When  they 
look  most  innocent  they  are  probably  doing  a  little 
trick  of  their  own  on  you.  I  too  have  had  an 
object  lesson  of  a  sort.  Fortunately  it  did  not 
end  like  the  major's  in  death,  but  in  laughter  for 
most  of  us.' 

*  Go  ahead,  old  fellow,  give  it  to  the  gentler 
sex,  now  that  they  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just.' 

'  Sleeping  ! '  said  Hayden  with  a  shrug  ;  '  more 
likely  roasting  us  in  their  own  dainty  way,  talk- 
ing my  secrets  —  and  yours,  old  fellow  —  that 
we   imagine    hidden    in    our    hearts.     Sleeping ! 
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Deborah's  eyes  won't  close  till  she  has  worried 
out  of  me  every  good  story  you  fellows  may  tell, 
so  beware. 

*  But  you  mistake,  I  don't  abuse,  I  admire 
women  immensely.  They  are  much  cleverer 
than  we  are.  Only,  being  physically  weaker,  we 
in  the  barbaric  ages  drove  fear  into  them  by  our 
bodily  strength.  It  was  like  damming  a  river  with 
strong  boulders.  The  river  must  run  somehow, 
so  creeps  away  in  different  little  streams.  Woman 
will  have  her  way  like  the  river.  So,  when  we 
triumph  over  her  and  thunder  "No,  it  must  not  be," 
she  looks  upon  her  weak  hands  and  agrees  :  "  As 
my  Lord  wills,"  quotes  she,  and  off  she  goes  to 
plan  our  capture.  She  tries  tears,  which  she  finds 
will  soften  us,  flatteries  which  we  are  prone  to, 
looks  and  nods,  smiles  and  management.  That 
word  which  must  have  been  spoken  by  Eve,  and 
every  woman  since  understands.  "  He'd  have  been 
all  right  if  she  had  only  managed  him  properly." 
"  She  could  have  twisted  him  round  her  little 
finger,  with  a  little  management."  This  is  what 
they  say,  and  this  is  what  they  do  so  well.  Slight 
creatures  we  could  crush  with  a  finger  look  up, 
and  what  a  brute  one  feels  or  what  a  hero.    There 
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was  a  little  woman  down  in  these  parts  last  Christ- 
mas, who  was  clever  enough  to  fool  her  own  sex 
as  well  as  ours.  That  is  saying  a  lot.  My  wife 
wrote  the  story  down,  giving  fictitious  names,  of 
course.  As  you  seem  to  want  to  hear  it,  I  will 
tell  it  as  she  wrote  it.  I  think  I  can  remember  it 
word  for  word. 

*  Go  on,'  said  Macarthy,  filling  his  pipe, '  tell  me 
about  your  clever  woman,  and  I  '11  tell  you  how 
silly  a  woman  can  be  when  you  finish.' 

'  Well,  here  goes,'  said  Hayden,  shoving  the 
decanter  towards  his  friend,  *  this  is  the  story  as 
far  as  I  remember  it :  my  wife  calls  it  "  The 
Invisible  Clothes." ' 

When  the  Hendersons  took  Holly  Lodge,  all 
the  villagers  rose  an  hour  earlier  next  morning  ; 
they  could  not  sleep  with  excitement.  It  was  a 
great  event  when  Holly  Lodge  was  rented,  for  it 
generally  meant  some  kind  of  entertainment  for 
the  county  families,  and  therefore  brought  luck 
to  the  village  and  made  it  gay.  The  last  tenants 
had  been  a  real  disappointment,  as  they  gave  no 
entertainments,  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  visitors 
who  left  cards  upon   them,  they  never  returned 
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the  calls,  pleading  ill-health  as  an  excuse  for  all. 
The  old  major  who  had  taken  it  for  the  summer 
left  it  before  the  time  was  up  and  took  his  wife 
away  to  sunnier  climes,  somewhat  to  the  relief  of 
the  county  folk.  The  county  looked  to  Holly 
Lodge  for  much  of  its  winter  dissipation,  as  it 
was  usually  let  to  London  people,  who,  getting 
quickly  bored  with  their  own  society,  brought  a 
whiff  of  the  great  city  with  them  to  share  with 
their  less  fortunate  brethren. 

Of  course  the  local  tradesmen  were  the  first  to 
pay  their  duty  to  the  new  comers,  and  these  came 
away  bewildered  by  the  strange  jargon  that  met 
them  at  the  doors. 

*  There 's  only  two  servants,  as  far  as  I  can  see,' 
said  the  butcher  to  the  baker,  '  and  I  can't  under- 
stand a  word  of  their  talk.'  They  went  down  the 
avenue  much  depressed. 

The  greengrocer  next  followed  their  departing 
footsteps  in  disgust. 

'  There  won't  be  much  doing  up  there,'  he  told 
his  wife.  '  Such  a  poor  lot  as  has  come  :  only  one 
servant  to  be  seen,  and  he  not  knowing  a  word 
of  English,  sitting  out  in  the  yard  painting  a 
motor  car ! ' 
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'  Painting  a  motor  !  What  on  earth  for  ? '  said 
his  wife. 

*  I  don't  know  what  for — suppose  he  had  not 
enough  work  ;  it  looked  quite  new  too,  and  he  is 
painting  it  black  all  over.' 

'  And  they  don't  want  any  vegetables  ? ' 
'  None  that  I  could  understand.'     The  green- 
grocer growled.     '  The  fellow  called  out,  "  Je  ne 
connay  par,  Mussu,"  when  I  asked  him.' 

*  The  cheek  of  him  !     And  what  did  you  say  ? ' 

*  I  told  him  to  get  his  hair  cut.'  The  green- 
grocer's chin  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  the  two 
partners  worked  in  silent  gloom. 

But  the  disappointment  of  the  villagers  was 
quickly  dispelled  when  there  came  tripping 
down  the  one  street  the  village  boasted  of  the 
prettiest,  trimmest,  most  ladylike  little  person 
they  had  ever  beheld.  Like  a  bird  after  beetles 
she  fluttered  from  shop  to  shop,  turning  over 
the  stores  and  pecking  at  a  thing  here  and 
there. 

*  Bless  me ! '  said  the  grocer,  '  I  've  sold  her 
my  best  bacon  at  ninepence  a  pound  and  I  can 
always  get  elevenpence  for  it ;  what  was  I  think- 
ing of? ' 
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*  She  made  eyes  at  you,  the  hussy,'  said  his  wife 
of  a  month,  and  the  couple  quarrelled  for  the  first 
time  in  their  married  life. 

The  little  lady  did  not  stay  in  her  flight  till  she 
reached  Mrs.  Chatterwell's  dairy.  There  Mrs. 
Henderson  rested  for  at  least  an  hour,  but  Mrs. 
Chatterwell  was  one  of  the  greatest  gossips  in  the 
village,  and  it  was  well  known  that  no  one  could 
get  away  from  the  old  woman  in  less.  When  at 
last  the  little  lady  reached  her  new  home,  she 
found  the  hall  table  strewn  with  strips  of  paste- 
board. She  picked  them  up  eagerly,  and  scanned 
them  closely. 

'  They  are  nearly  all  here.'  She  smiled. 
*  All  the  folks  that  are  worth  having.  I  shan't 
want  Mrs.  Anger,  or  Mrs.  Lee,  or  Mrs.  Battie,  I 
fancy.' 

'  Mrs.  Battie  is  in  the  drawing-room,'  said  the 
servant  at  her  elbow.  They  spoke  in  French,  or 
otherwise  Mrs.  Battie  would  have  understood 
them.  She  sat  very  close  to  the  door,  and  had 
her  eye  to  the  crack  in  her  great  anxiety  to  see 
the  new  lady  of  the  house.  She  said  afterwards 
that  the  servant  had  a  most  familiar  smile  to  his 
mistress,  and  she  wondered  what  '  Oh,  buck  up  !  * 
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was  in  English,  for  those  were  certainly  the  words 
with  which  Mrs.  Henderson  was  ushered  into  her 
own  drawing-room.  *  Now  I  '11  find  out  all  about 
her,'  thought  Mrs.  Battie  ;  but  when  she  left  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  she  went  away  with  a  sense  of 
great  discomfort. 

'  I  declare,'  she  muttered  to  herself,  *  that 
woman  has  not  told  me  a  thing,  and  I  have 
told  her  all  about  every  one  and  everything.* 

Before  a  fortnight  had  passed  little  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  been  visited  by,  and  returned 
the  calls  of,  all  the  great  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  villagers 
by  taking  their  daughters  on  her  staff  as  ser- 
vants. She  had  confided  in  them  that  she  did 
not  care  for  London  servants.  She  *  preferred 
to  take  in  the  simple  country  folk,'  she  said, 
and  they  smiled  with  her  at  her  evident  double 
meaning. 

'  She  is  so  funny,'  laughed  the  greengrocer, 
'  but  so  innocent.  I  sold  her  all  those  cabbages 
out  of  our  garden,  that  no  one  would  buy,  for 
one  shilling.' 

'  And  you  made  her  a  present  of  a  pineapple,' 
sneered  his  wife. 
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'  When  you  are  in  that  nasty  humour,'  he 
replied,  *  I  'd  sooner  we  did  not  speak.* 

The  reply  shall  not  be  written. 

The  first  month  of  the  Hendersons'  stay  was 
a  whirl  of  gaiety  for  the  county.  They  were 
asked  everywhere  and  pronounced  charming. 
Mrs.  Henderson  won  the  admiration  of  every 
one.  In  the  nursery  her  laugh  was  as  merry  as 
any  child  there,  only  she  never  left  the  little  ones 
without  a  sigh. 

*  We  are  so  lonely,  my  husband  and  I,'  she 
would  say,  '  without  a  chick  or  child  to  call  our 
own.' 

With  the  girls  she  was  equally  popular.  She 
professed  not  to  care  for  young  men,  and  never 
did  she  try  to  attract  the  few  youths  the 
county  boasted  of  from  their  sides.  As  for  Mr. 
Henderson,  every  one  voted  him  a  good  fellow, 
only  a  little  dull ;  no  one  except  Major  Dikes 
dared  to  say  he  was  a  bit  of  a  fool.  '  A  good 
fellow,'  said  the  major,  *  only  a  bit  stupid — soft, 
you  know — eh  ? ' 

When  Mrs.  Henderson  had  been  entertained  at 
all  the  houses  of  the  best  people  of  the  county, 
she  announced   that   she    was  going    to   give    a 
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party.  '  And  oh  !  Major  Dikes,  I  am  so  ner- 
vous,' she  whispered,  laying  a  small  hand  on  the 
old  soldier's  arm.  '  I  will  tell  you  a  secret :  we 
are  to  have  theatricals.  I  am  going  to  act.  I  do 
so  hope  you  will  not  be  very  much  bored.' 

The  gallant  major  pressed  the  little  hand,  and 
assured  the  pretty  owner  that  here  was  a  delight- 
ful surprise. 

*  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henderson,  I  did  not 
know  you  went  in  for  acting  ;  but  you  can  do 
everything,  dear  lady.' 

'  Oh !  but  I  can't  act  a  bit.  I  don't  know  why 
we  ever  thought  of  it,  only  Willie,  you  know,  my 
husband,  thought  we  might  repeat  a  little  one- 
act  farce  called  the — the — what  was  it  called, 
Willie  dear  ^ ' 

'"The  Invisible  Clothes,"'  said  Willie  with 
a  foolish  smile. 

'  Dull  dog  that,'  thought  the  major.  '  What 
is  he  sniggering  about  ? ' 

'  And  it 's  such  cold  weather,'  gushed  the  little 
woman,  *  that  1  hardly  like  to  ask  some  of  you 
who  live  so  far  away.  You  will  all  have  to  come 
in  your  warmest  furs  and  wraps.  I  know  Major 
Dikes  will  come  in  his  motor  coat.* 
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'Well,  I  think  I  'd  better  drive,'  said  the  major, 
'  for  it 's  going  to  be  very  bitter  weather,  I  fancy.' 

'  Oh  no ! '  answered  the  little  woman,  pouting. 
'  I  want  you  to  come  in  the  darling  motor,  and 
Willie  wants  to  compare  it  with  his.  I  don't 
believe  you  have  ever  seen  his  ;  it  was  a  little  out 
of  order,  but  he  has  got  it  fixed  now.  You  will 
try  it,  won't  you,  dear  major  ? ' 

*  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must,'  laughed  the 
major,  turning  to  Mr.  Henderson.  '  What  a 
child  she  is,  after  all — eh  what } ' 

'  Quite  so,'  replied  the  fond  husband,  with  his 
foolish  smile.  '  I  often  think  that  myself — quite 
a  child.' 

*  And  I  know  dear  Emma  must  feel  the  cold, 
except  when  she  wears  the  ermine  cloak  that  I 
have  often  envied  her  ' — Mrs.  Henderson's  arms 
were  round  her  friend. 

'  Oh  but,  dear,'  said  the  entwined  Emma,  *  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  take  that  cloak  out  in  the 
dark  cold  night.     1  have  another.' 

'  O  Emma,  Emma,  you  must  ! '  Mrs. 
Henderson  broke  into  loud  whispering.  '  I  want 
it  for  the  play,  you  know  ;  I  will  only  borrow  it. 
There 's  a  darling,  you  will  bring  it,  won't  you .?  * 
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Of  course  the  kind  Emma  could  do  nothing  less 
than  promise,  and  little  Mrs.  Henderson  clapped 
her  hands  and  danced  herself  away  into  her 
carriage. 

Then  came  the  eventful  night  of  the  Hender- 
sons' party.  Every  one  came,  of  course.  That  is, 
every  one  who  was  any  one.  Such  excitement, 
all  the  girls  in  their  prettiest  dresses,  and  the 
matrons  anxious  and  happy,  for  it  was  a  market 
day  to  go  to  Mrs.  Henderson's,  as  all  the  best 
young  men  of  the  county  would  be  there,  and 
here  were  a  few  pretty  young  maids  to  sell. 
No  one  refused  Mrs.  Henderson  :  all  the  old 
bachelors  were  there,  drawn  from  their  seclusion 
by  her  smile  ;  and  when  she  had  made  them 
realise  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  lovely 
woman  in  the  world,  why,  pretty  Susy  or  plain 
Martha  were  beside  them  with  coquettish  glances 
and  alluring  ways  to  attract  their  awaking  hearts. 
In  came  the  safe  married  men,  too,  chuckling  on 
their  way  to  the  siren,  looking  forward  to  a 
happy  evening  of  laughter  and  cigars,  safe  to 
barter  smiles  with  the  gay  hostess,  and  safe,  for 
that  night  at  least,  from  the  sometimes  too 
busy  tongues  of  their  life  partners. 
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All  of  them  meant  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
not  one  glance  of  disapproval  fell  on  the  little 
figure  bending  above  the  banisters  in  her  excite- 
ment to  see  the  first  guest  arrive,  speaking  her 
delight  in  a  voice  almost  too  loud  for  such  a  small 
person. 

'  I  tell  you,  she 's  a  fairy — eh  what  ? '  said  the 
major,  looking  at  his  hostess  as  she  stood  all  in 
white,  in  her  simple  yet  rich  robe,  before  him. 
Her  laugh  rippled  like  water. 

'  Now,  major,  not  another  word,  or  I  '11  trans- 
form you  into  something  strange.' 

'  Into  a  rose,  I  pray,  that  you  may  wear  me  in 
your  hair,'  said  the  major,  using  the  glance  that 
had  played  such  havoc  long  ago  when  he  was  a 
slender  young  buck  of  twenty-one.  But  now, 
alas  !  major,  fat  and  red  of  face,  how  dare  you 
risk  it  ?  But  no  !  The  lady  is  smiling  again,  she 
flutters  'neath  his  glance  and  bids  him  behave, 
and  turns  to  her  crowd  of  guests. 

'  We  '11  have  some  light  refreshment  first,  and 
then  our  surprise  play.  And  you  must  not  be 
bored.  And  after  that,  if  you  survive,  comes 
supper,  and  then  we  '11  dance  the  morning  in.' 

'  Dear  lady,  I  never  dance,'  said  the  major. 
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'  Oh  !  but  you  will  to-night.  Oh  yes,  to-night,* 
said  the  little  lady,  laughing  her  best.  '  Won't 
he,  Willie  dear  ? ' 

'  A  fool ! '  muttered  the  major,  as  Willie 
laughed  his  silly  laugh  and  retired  behind  his 
wife  as  usual — a  gentle,  shy  person,  as  all  could 
see. 

The  guests,  after  an  hour  of  chatter  and 
refreshments,  were  ushered  into  the  ballroom. 
At  the  end  was  fashioned  a  little  stage,  well 
hidden  by  heavy  curtains.  Laughing  they  picked 
their  places  and  settled  themselves  for  a  merry 
time.  For  five  minutes  the  little  hostess  fluttered 
about  settling  her  audience  so  that  they  could  see 
to  the  best  advantage. 

'  You  dear  thing,'  whispered  a  blonde  beauty 
to  the  little  ear  inclined  her  way,  '  do  tell  what 
it  is  all  about.  Is  it  quite  .  .  .  quite  .  .  .  you 
know .'' ' 

'  Oh ! '  said  the  small  lady  with  a  scream. 
*  Do  you  think  I  would ? ' 

'  I  suppose  it 's  about  that  king  and  his  clothes, 
out  of  Hans  Andersen.' 

*Now,  I  won't  say  a  word,  but  it's  quite 
original ;    all   our   own   invention.      Oh  !     I    do 
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hope  it  will  amuse  you.'  And  when  she  ran 
from  the  room  at  last,  it  was  only  to  pop  her 
pretty  head  between  the  heavy  curtains  on  the 
stage. 

'  Oh,  you  dear  people,'  she  cried,  *  you  won't 
mind  waiting  a  little  till  you  see  us  again.  And 
I  do  so  hope  it  will  amuse  you.' 

Wild  applause  greeted  her  little  speech,  and 
when  the  curtains  fell  together  there  was  a  loud 
rattle  of  chairs  moving  as  the  audience  settled 
itself  more  comfortably. 

There  was  an  animated  chatter  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  a  pause,  during  which  chairs 
were  again  moved  forward  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  stage  curtains.  Then  another  long  wait,  and 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  get  impatient,  the 
lights  were  turned  off  in  the  hall  and  the  foot- 
lights lit  on  the  stage.  Wild  shrieks  of  laughter 
arose  at  this  and  applause.  Chairs  were  heard 
scraping  the  floor  as  they  moved,  some  nearer 
the  stage,  others  nearer  together,  drawn  by  some 
invisible  attraction.  For  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  conversation  became,  if  anything,  more 
lively.  Then  followed  a  long  pause,  in  which 
Major  Dikes  was  heard  to  observe, '  that  the  worst 
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of  these  amateur  things  is,  that  no  one  knows  how 
long  they  will  be  before  they  begin.'  And  some 
one  else  called  *  Hush,  it 's  coming  now,*  but  there 
was  no  sound  from  the  stage. 

People  began  to  grow  tired.  The  conversation 
got  fitful,  now  whispered,  and  again  loud  and 
emphatic,  to  convey  to  the  actors  behind  the  scenes 
that  the  audience  were  not  yet  weary.  Then  a  low 
stamping  of  feet  and  some  clapping,  and  then  a 
dead  pause,  in  which  yawns  were  distinctly  heard  ; 
this  again  broken  by  surreptitious  movements  of 
chairs,  titters  of  uneasy  laughter  from  embarrassed 
women,  and  mutters  from  the  men.  *  By  Jove, 
this  is  a  bit  too  much  !    I  'm  getting  jolly  thirsty.' 

'  Hush  !  they  are  coming  at  last.'  But  no  ! 
The  curtains  hung  before  their  eyes  motionless 
on  the  silent  stage.  *  John  dear,'  said  a  feminine 
voice  from  the  gloom,  *  I  am  getting  quite  faint 
with  staring  up  at  that  stage ' 

'  Oh,  be  quiet  ! '  said  the  weary  John.  '  I  hear 
some  one  moving  now  ;  it  will  have  to  be  good  to 
pay  us  for  all  this  waiting.' 

'  My  dress  is  getting  crushed  to  bits,'  said  the 
blonde  beauty  in  a  whisper  to  her  neighbour, 
whose  chair  had  moved  very  close  to  hers.     '  And 
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I  feel  so  nervous  sitting  here  in  the  darkness 
looking  at  the  curtain.  I  know  I  shall  scream  if 
anything  does  appear  now.* 

*  Poor  child,'  whispered  the  other,  *  better  hold 
my  hand  to  keep  you  up.  But  there 's  no 
danger  of  anything  appearing,  I  assure  you  ; 
they  never  do  at  private  theatricals.  I  suppose 
they  have  forgotten  something  and  can't  come 
on.' 

After  this  there  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only 
by  sighs  and  yawns,  then  the  creaking  of  a  chair 
pushed  back — some  one  was  going  to  slip  away. 
The  sound  was  a  suggestion ;  stealthy  move- 
ments followed,  and  a  suppressed  giggle  near  the 
door  told  of  a  mutual  discovery  of  flight.  But 
before  any  one  left  the  room,  a  noise  was  heard 
behind  the  curtains.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
a  volley  of  unintelligible  language  swept  across 
the  stage.  The  audience,  beginning  to  be  angry, 
were  pleased  again  ;  they  crowded  together  the 
better  to  be  able  to  see. 

'  It 's  coming  at  last  ! '  screamed  the  blonde 
beauty,  holding  tight  to  her  neighbour's  fingers. 
As  she  spoke,  the  curtains  were  flung  aside  by  a 
rough  hand,  and  a  red-faced  man   in   a  rough- 
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haired    coat    stood    glaring    at    the    audience ;    it 
stared  back  in  amusement. 

*  Turn  up  those  d — d  lights,'  growled  the  man. 
*  I  've  caught  you  now,  there 's  no  use  in  your 
hiding  there  in  the  darkness.'  There  was  a 
shriek  of  laughter  from  the  audience. 

'  I  suppose  it 's  a  skit  on  motor  men,'  said  some 
one,  and  then  the  youth  near  the  door  turned  on 
the  light ;  the  man  in  the  hair  coat  stared  into 
the  room  like  one  amazed,  then  dropped  the 
curtain. 

'  I  say,  young  Richards,  turn  down  the  lights  ; 
don't  spoil  the  play.' 

*  I  was  letting  out  Miss  Emma  Simkins  ;  she 
wanted  to  get  her  fur  jacket.  She  says  she  left 
her  purse  in  it,  or  something,'  young  Richards 
replied,  turning  off  the  lights  as  commanded. 
The  audience  settled  down  for  the  next  event ;  it 
came  from  a  different  quarter.  After  waiting  for 
five  minutes,  in  which  nothing  happened  except 
that  several  men  slipped  away  for  a  smoke,  the 
listening  company  heard  a  strange  murmur  that 
seemed  to  float  about  the  house  up  and  down- 
stairs outside  the  door,  and  their  heads  began  to 
turn  from  the  stage  in   that  direction.     Bits  of 
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conversation  came  to  them.  .  .  .  '  Where  on 
earth  can  it  be  ? '  .  .  .  *  By  Jove,  I  left  it  in  the 
hall ;  I  am  sure  it  was  in  my  pocket.'  ...  *  It 
was  my  best  fur-lined,'  etc.  '  What  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  ! ' 

As  one  man  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet,  and 
waited. 

*  Is  it  fire  ^ '  said  the  blonde  beauty ;  but  the 
words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  when  the 
door  was  flung  open  by  the  distracted  Emma. 

*  Oh  ! '  she  screamed,  '  you  needn't  wait  any 
longer.     It 's  gone,  it 's  all  over  !  ' 

'  Who 's  gone  ?     What 's  over  ? ' 

'  Everything  's  gone,'  and  the  lovely  Emma  fell 
fainting  on  the  threshold.  '  My  lovely  ermine 
cloak.' 

*  My  sables  1 '  screamed  the  blonde  beauty  rush- 
ing upstairs,  where  one  could  hear  her  shriek  of 
anguish. 

'  My  fur  coat,  with  my  gold  cigar-case,' 
groaned  Mr.  Richards.  '  All  your  coats,  you 
fellows.'  He  came  heavily  upstairs.  '  You 
needn't  sit  in  the  darkness  any  longer.'  He 
clicked  on  the  lights.     '  The  play  is  over.' 

*Eh    what,    eh    what!'   gasped     the    major. 
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*  Where  are  the  Hendersons  ?  call  them  to  explain  ; 
where  are  they  ? ' 

Richards  laughed  a  hollow  laugh. 

*  Where  are  they  ? '  said  he.  '  Where  our  sables, 
our  ermines,  our  furs  are  ;  where  your  motor-car 
is,  major,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken.' 

'  Eh  what,  eh  what  ! '  gasped  the  major,  puff- 
ing his  way  downstairs.  *  What  did  you  say 
about  my  motor  ?  Whose  is  this  at  the  door  ^  ' 
He  ran  into  the  man  with  the  hair  coat,  who 
stood  drawing  on  his  big  gloves,  smiling. 

'  My    motor     this    time,'    said    the    stranger. 

*  I  Ve  tracked  them  down  from  London,  and 
Gad,  sir,  if  they  haven't  painted  my  car  black. 
They  stole  it  at  their  last  party,'  he  chuckled, 
and  then  in  answer  to  the  major's  appealing 
glance,  '  I  guess  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  race 
them.     You  bet  they  have  taken  the  winner  ! ' 

'  By  Jove  ! '  said  Macarthy,  as  the  story  came  to 
an  end,  *  what  a  set  of  swindlers.  Did  you  lose 
much  by  them,  old  man  ? ' 

'  Only  a  fur  overcoat,  but  it  was  almost  worth 
the  evening's  excitement.' 

'  All  the  same,'  said  Macarthy,  *  I  still  believe 
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that  most  of  the  crimes  that  women  commit  are 
brought  on  by  their  own  vanity.  They  are  very 
seldom  criminals  of  the  usual  kind,  such  as 
burglars  or  murderers.  Many  of  their  greatest 
crimes  come  from  their  desire  to  be  loved,  or 
their  grotesque  faculty  for  loving  under  every 
misfortune.  The  desire  to  be  loved  is  not 
always  based  on  gentleness,  but  on  the  huntress 
nature  of  woman.  She  wishes  to  capture  love. 
In  a  vain  silly  woman  it  drives  her  to  almost  any 
extreme,  as  in  the  major's  story  ;  but  the  woman 
who  insists  on  loving  a  scamp  and  a  blackguard 
is  worse.  Here  you  have  a  good  woman  de- 
graded while  a  scoundrel  is  fed  on  the  honey  of 
life,  and  lifted  up  where  he  should  have  been  cast 
down,  so  he  hardly  knows  himself  for  what  he  is. 
She — well,  if  she  be  strong,  she  lives  in  torture  ; 
if  she  be  weak,  she  shrugs  at  fate  and  falls  to  the 
same  level  as  her  beast.  Between-whiles  she  has 
a  desperate  struggle,  her  heart  with  her  head. 
Woe  to  the  foolish  man  who  would  think  to  get 
between  them.  For  when  he  thinks  he  has  her 
reason,  her  silly  heart  will  be  crying  at  his  heels, 
and  when  he  says,  '  Wei),  go  your  way,' — like  a 
judge  she  will  denounce  him,  '  What,  counsel  me 
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to  sell  my  soul  to  that  villain  ' : — her  tears  unman 
him,  till  he  stands  bewildered,  and  only  realises 
when  all  is  over  that  he  is  fooled  and  that  she  has 
gone  the  way  she  originally  intended,  leaving  him 
with  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 

'  I  wanted  to  help  a  woman  once  in  Kildare, 
and  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  was 
county  magistrate  there  at  the  time,  and  knew 
the  girl  by  sight.  She  used  to  trip  past  our 
door  every  morning  on  her  way  to  the  school- 
house.  Though  she  was  nearly  eighteen,  her 
father  insisted  on  her  attending  classes.  He 
meant  to  make  a  lady  of  her,  he  said.  He  was 
a  small  farmer  with  a  growing  prosperity. 
Things  were  doing  well  with  him.  He  meant  to 
leave  his  daughter  with  enough  to  live  on  without 
toil.  The  girl's  mother  had  been  a  schoolmistress 
in  the  village  school,  and  had  married  beneath 
her,  said  the  honest  fellow.  Hard  times  pre- 
vented him  giving  to  his  wife  a  position  suitable 
to  her  class.  "  I  was  only  a  farm  hand  when  she 
took  me,"  he  would  say.  "  I  can't  see  what  she 
saw  in  me  "  ;  he  would  draw  himself  up  then,  in 
his  pride  at  her  remembered  condescension,  and 
look  down  on  me  with  his  still  handsome  eyes. 
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I  always  had  to  smile,  for  even  then  he  seemed  a 
good  enough  sight  to  please  a  woman. 

'  Meg  was  his  youngest  child,  four  others 
had  died.  Their  delicate  mother  had  followed 
the  last,  as  though  weary  of  the  long  vigils  by  the 
bedside,  glad  to  close  her  eyes  at  last  when  they 
would  not  have  to  open  again  for  tears.  Meg 
was  strong,  taking,  I  have  no  doubt,  her  strength 
from  the  peasant  strain  of  her  father's  blood, 
having  only  from  her  mother  her  uncommon 
power  of  loving,  and,'  added  Macarthy,  with 
some  irritation,  '  her  general  feminine  aggrava- 
tiveness.  I  watched  her  for  many  a  day  passing 
my  window.  1  admired  the  freshness  and  young 
beauty  of  her  face.  But  soon,  as  I  watched, 
there  came  a  change.  Her  cheek  grew  for  a  time 
more  bright,  then  faded  to  a  pallor  that  surprised 
me.  I  asked  her  what  had  happened,  but  she 
would  give  me  no  answer,  only  let  the  red  flow 
back  into  her  cheek  for  the  minute,  murmuring 
shyly,  "  Nothing,  sir,  oh  nothing  indeed.  I  am 
quite  well,  quite  happy."  I  asked  the  father — 
No,  there  was  no  trouble.  The  girl  was  not 
ill ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  every  reason  to  be 
well.      Well    in   health.      Well   in   spirits.      She 
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was  engaged  to  be  married.  The  father  was 
delighted,  he  rubbed  his  old  knees.  John  Carew 
was  a  monied  person  in  their  little  world.  He 
had  just  come  back  from  America  and  settled  in 
the  village.  Bought  a  bit  of  farmland,  fallen  in 
love  with  Meg,  and  so  they  were  engaged.  Why 
should  Meg  grow  pale  ^ 

'  "  Does  she  love  him  ?"  I  questioned,  with  some 
distrust. 

'  "  Love  him  !  Why,  sir,  she  sings  all  day  when 
he  is  not  by  all  the  old  love-songs  her  mother 
taught  her.  Writes — yes,  sir,  she  writes  little 
poems  to  him,"  he  added  with  pride.  "But  I  must 
not  show  them  to  you,  for  she  does  not  know  that 
I  know.     But  love  him,  sir,  ay,  that  she  does." 

*  So  nothing  could  explain  Meg's  pale  cheeks  but 
time,  and  time  did  so  in  a  forcible  way. 

'  A  feW  days  after  my  conversation  with  Meg's 
father  I  was  seated  at  my  breakfast,  when  the 
servant  announced  the  old  man  :  almost  before 
she  spoke  he  thrust  himself  into  the  room,  hat  in 
hand,  and  face  on  fire  with  rage.  "  The  scoundrel! " 
he  gasped,  "  the  ruffian  !  No  wonder  my  poor 
Meg  grew  pale  and  thin,  sir.  No  wonder  she  is 
white  and  ill,  as  you  say.     Oh,  the  ruffian  !  " 
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'"What  is  it,  man?"  I  said.  "  What  has  happened 
to  Meg  ?  Speak  plainly,  so  that  I  can  understand." 

* "  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  a  bit  upset.  My 
poor  Meg,  she  rushed  in  to  me  last  night,  and 
flung  herself  down  by  my  knees.  Poor  child,  it 
was  her  mother's  breast  she  wanted  to  lean  on, 
and  tell  her  troubles  to.  I  heard  her  story  out. 
That  ruffian  struck  her.  Struck  my  Meg,  sir  : 
her  cheek  was  discoloured  by  the  blow.  All  her 
secret  came  out.  That  he  was  a  violent  creature. 
That  he  would  bully  her  and  even  lay  his  rough 
grasp  on  her  if  she  angered  him.  But  to-night  he 
had  actually  struck  her.  She  was  afraid  of  him  ; 
she  knew  what  her  life  would  be  if  she  married 
him.     She  begged  her  father  to  help  her." 

*  "  And  what  could  a  gentle  girl  like  that  do  to 
vex  him  to  that  extent  ? "  I  questioned,  disgusted 
with  the  story.    "  He  is  indeed  a  scoundrel." 

'  "Oh,  some  jealous  tiff,  anything  does  for  a  row. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  she  wants  to  put  the  wedding 
off  for  a  month,  and  he  is  madly  jealous  again, 
and  thinks  that  she  does  not  care  for  him.  All  the 
time  the  poor  girl  is  afraid  to  marry  him,  afraid 
to  bring  the  day  near,  so  he  rows  her  over  it,  or 
something  else.       He  is  a   self-centred    person. 
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everything  turning  on  his  own  feelings,  but  he  has 
gone  too  far  now.  I  will  get  rid  of  him,  and  free 
Meg  of  him."  He  paused  and  grew  quieter.  "  I 
left  my  little  daughter  when  I  had  bathed  her 
bruised  cheek.  Without  a  word  to  her  I  gave 
the  fellow  in  charge  for  assault.  Give  him  as 
long  a  sentence  as  you  can,  sir  :  Meg  will  be  glad 
to  get  shut  of  him,  and  I  hope  to  never  lay  eyes 
on  him  again." 

'I  vowed  I  would,  and  indeed,  when  the  fellow 
came  before  me,  I  did  not  forget,  but  gave  the 
longest  term  that  was  possible.  He  spoke  no 
word,  but  looked  sullen  and  ashamed.  Tears 
stood  in  his  eyes  when  his  cruelty  to  the  young 
girl  was  mentioned.  His  handsome  face  grew 
pale,  and  all  his  bravado  seemed  to  fall  from  him. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together  with  a  defiant 
look  and  went  down  to  serve  his  sentence  without 
a  word.  It  was  long  before  I  again  saw  Meg,  she 
had  been  away  from  the  village  staying  with  some 
aunt  in  another  part  of  the  country.  But  one  day 
in  a  narrow  lane  I  came  upon  her  suddenly.  I 
would  have  passed  her  with  a  smile,  only  the 
extraordinarily  guilty  look  she  wore  stopped  me. 
Her  pretty  face  grew  a  violent  red,  and  her  eyes 
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fell  before  mine  as  she  tried  to  pass  with  a  brief 
good-day.     I  stopped  right  in  her  path. 

* "  So,  Meg,  so  you  are  all  right  now.  Well 
and  happy,  no  more  troubles  ?  " 

*"Oh  yes,  thank  you,  sir,  quite  well  and 
happy.'* 

'  "  And  your  father  ?  " 

'  *'  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  sir,  he  is  quite  well  too." 

*  *'  And  you  have  had  no  more  bother  from  that 
young  man  since  he  got  out,  I  hope  ?  "  At  last  I 
had  put  the  question  that  she  was  dreading.  She 
grew  even  more  confused  than  before. 

*  "  Oh  no,  sir,  oh  no." 

*  Something  in  her  voice  attracted  my  attention. 
* "  You  are  quite  sure  ?    Quite  sure  he  hasn't 

been  near  you  to  annoy  you  since,  the  scoundrel," 
I  added,  looking  at  her  rosy  cheek  and  re- 
membering. 

* "  Oh  no,  please,  sir."  Then  she  added  with  a 
gasp,  "  I — I  married  him  last  week." 

*  Although  I  laughed  at  her  it  was  with  amuse- 
ment not  unmixed  with  pity.  For  what  could 
come  to  the  poor  girl  but  trouble,  I  thought, 
married  to  a  violent-tempered  fellow  like '  that. 
I  knew  she  was  too  gentle  a  creature  to  get  the 
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upper  hand  with  him,  and  I  feared  that  with  time 
her  lot  would  become  a  hard  one. 

*  About  three  years  later  two  events  happened  in 
Meg's  life  which  came  to  my  notice.  The  first 
was  the  death  of  her  father,  the  second,  very 
shortly  after,  her  own  application  for  a  judicial 
separation  from  her  husband.  She  came  to  me 
herself  in  shame  and  grief,  telling  me  all  her  woes. 
She  looked  miserable  and  ill.  She  told  me  her 
life  was  a  wretched  one,  and  that  now,  when 
she  had  no  father  to  protect  her,  it  would  be 
worse.  She  said  she  had  inherited  the  old  man's 
money  and  meant  to  live  her  own  life  in  the 
future  ;  she  was  done  with  the  ruffian  she  had 
married,  she  said. 

'  I  approved  of  her  decision,  and  told  her  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  help  her.  I  could  see 
he  had  treated  her  brutally,  and  indeed  guessed 
she  could  easily  get  a  divorce.  She  appeared 
to  be  relieved  at  my  hopefulness  and  advice, 
leaving  me  with  many  grateful  expressions  of 
thanks. 

*  It  was  almost  with  pleasure  I  sat  in  court  the 
day  the  case  was  on.  I  felt  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  fellow,  and  desired 
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for  the  poor  girl  that  peace  which  was  surely  in- 
tended by  fate  for  one  of  her  gentle  disposition. 
I  felt  she  could  go  back  to  her  father's  pretty 
farmhouse,  all  covered  with  roses  now,  and  knew 
that  there  she  would  live  free  of  the  burden  she 
had  brought  upon  herself  by  marriage  with  a 
scamp.  I  would  try  and  get  him  to  leave  the 
country  and  settle  abroad.  His  business  had  not 
thriven,  he  had  let  it  go  to  rack  and  ruin  now 
that  his  wife  had  money  of  her  own,  and  he  had 
given  up  all  ideas  of  work.  I  knew  that  if  they 
were  not  put  apart  he  would  settle  upon  her  in 
idleness. 

*  To  my  surprise  she  did  not  appear  in  court, 
being  too  ill,  her  counsel  said.  But  what  surprised 
me  more  than  that  was  that  her  case  was  weak 
and  badly  proven.  The  few  witnesses  that 
appeared  were  feeble  and  seemed  afraid  to  speak. 
The  husband,  on  the  contrary,  was  well  backed  up. 
The  lawyer  I  had  told  Meg  to  get  for  herself  was 
retained  upon  the  other  side.  Witness  after  witness 
came  forward  with  a  leer  upon  his  face  to  prove  the 
man  was  the  best  and  most  devoted  of  husbands. 
In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  I  could  do  nothing 
but  wonder  where  on  earth  the  ruffian  had  got  all 
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the  money  that  was  lavished  on  his  behalf.     Of 
course  the  case  was  lost. 

*  I  went  in  fear  of  meeting  Meg.  But  one 
day,  going  along  the  country  road  that  passed  her 
father's  farm,  I  looked  over  the  gate  and  found 
my  face  on  a  level  with  two  others — they  were 
laughing  so  that  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  me. 

* "  And  your  costs  were  so  much,  and  mine  so 
much  more — that  makes  a  big  hole  in  my  father's 
money,"  said  Meg. 

*  Then  they  looked  up  and  saw  me. 

*  That 's  a  woman,'  concluded  Macarthy.  '  She 
had  actually  paid  for  her  husband's  defence,  and 
by  heaven  knows  how  much  bribery  ruined  her 
own,  and  gave  her  side  away.  What  would  you 
do  with  a  girl  like  that  ? ' 

'  I  think,'  said  Davison  slowly,  '  I  could  admire 
and  understand.  A  true  woman  whose  heart  is 
only  capable  of  one  passion  will  cling  to  that  no 
matter  how  undeserving  it  is.  She  will  look  on 
her  child  and  forgive  its  father.  She  will  bear 
with  the  present  and  remember  the  past.  "  He 
was  such  a  splendid  lover,"  she  will  think,  and  for- 
get the  bad  husband.     She  will  cling  to  the  brute 
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also  because  a  higher  law  than  you  ever  spoke, 
Macarthy,  has  bid  her.' 

'  Yes,'  said  West,  '  I  think  a  woman  is  bound 
to  stick  to  her  husband,  or  husband  to  wife.  The 
old  law  has  proved  to  be  the  best  for  society.  We 
must  all  work  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
cannot  change  individual  cases  to  please  oneself, 
without  upsetting  the  whole.  Besides,  if  we  could 
we  would  not,  for  in  most  of  us  is  set  some  strange 
sense  of  duty  or  something  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  throw  aside  the  responsibility  which  we 
have  undertaken.' 

*  You  are  wrong,  I  think,'  said  Davison.  *  I 
don't  think  we  have  the  right  to  sacrifice  one  life 
to  misery,  if  we  happen  to  make  a  mistake  and 
marry  the  wrong  person.  If  I  had  a  wife  who  was 
impossible,  a  child  who  shamed  me,  I  would  feel 
justified  in  putting  either  away  from  sight  and 
mind,  and  living  the  life  I  desired.' 

'  Not  only  would  I  give  up  a  wife  or  daughter 
if  she  proved  worthless,'  said  Steward,  '  but  I 
would  not  marry  a  girl  who  had  even  the  suspicion 
of  shame  upon  her.' 

'  It  would  have  to  be  a  strong  suspicion,'  said 
Macarthy, '  before  I  would  give  up  the  girl  I  loved  ; 
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and  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  it,  she  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.' 

'  I  don't  agree,'  answered  Steward.  '  A  man 
must  not  risk  the  possibility  of  disgrace,  for  his 
children  or  for  himself.  You  sentimentalists 
should  also  remember  that  a  man  will  forgive  in  a 
sweetheart  what  he  will  not  in  a  wife.  A  wise 
man  will  take  no  risks  knowing  this.  Now  here 
is  a  case  I  happen  to  know  of. 

*  In  a  certain  town  there  lived  two  girls.  Both 
very  beautiful,  but  entirely  different  in  disposition. 
Where  the  one  was  lively,  passionate,  and  some- 
thing of  a  flirt,  the  other  was  gentle,  modest,  and, 
as  one  would  have  thought  from  her  face,  almost 
without  emotion  of  any  sort. 

*  Now  it  happened  that  to  these  friendly  rivals 
a  lover  came,  and  unable  to  choose  between 
the  two,  he  held  them  as  it  were  in  a  balance 
until  he  could  decide  the  true  state  of  his 
heart. 

'  To  the  sprightly  maid  he  first  turned,  being 
won  by  her  gaiety  and  wit.  After  a  time  he  sus- 
pected he  was  not  alone  in  her  favour,  for  while 
she  swore  she  was  his,  her  eye  roaming  from  him 
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would  prove  her  faithless  ;  so  he  laid  his  love  at 
the  feet  of  the  more  gentle  girl,  who  adored  him 
always  with  her  gaze.  Their  marriage  would  have 
been  celebrated,  and  all  had  been  well,  had  not  a 
cruel  freak  of  fortune  at  that  moment  swept  all 
his  little  property  away,  thus  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  fulfil  his  desire,  and  postponing  the 
marriage  indefinitely. 

'  He  told  the  weeping  girl  that  if  he  could  but 
make  a  few  hundred  pounds,  even  one  hundred, 
he  would  at  once  link  his  life  with  hers,  that  they 
might  seek  fortune  together  in  some  new  and 
promising  land.  As  it  was,  having  almost  no- 
thing, he  must  go  alone  ;  try  alone  for  a  fortune, 
hoping  to  send  for  her  to  follow  before  many 
years  went  by. 

'  A  hundred  pounds  between  him  and  happiness ; 
these  idle  words  were  to  be  thrown  back  upon  his 
heart  before  many  weeks  went  by.  For  as  he 
gathered  his  things  together  and  set  his  affairs  in 
order  preparing  to  leave,  word  came  to  him  that 
his  betrothed  had  been  arrested  for  theft.  Who 
can  picture  his  dismay  and  the  troubled  time  that 
followed.  Jeanie  Mackenzie,  the  girl  whom  first 
he  had  admired,  accused  her  friend  of  stealing  a 
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pearl  necklet  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Thus  ran 
her  evidence  against  her  friend  : — 

'  "  Marie  Stephenson  came  to  my  house  weeping, 
and  told  me  that  her  lover  would  leave  her  behind 
if  she  could  not  get  a  hundred  pounds.  If  he  went 
abroad  without  her,  she  believed  he  would  forget, 
and  that  she  would  never  see  him  again.  She 
sobbed  bitterly  all  the  time.  As  I  tried  to  cheer  her, 
drying  her  streaming  eyes  and  bending  above  her, 
she  pulled  the  string  of  my  necklet  and  the  pearls 
flew  about  the  room.  She  helped  me  to  pick  them 
up,  but  after  some  time,  as  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
and  she  seemed  in  a  hurry,  I  said  it  did  not 
matter,  that  I  would  pick  them  up  myself  after- 
wards. She  gave  me  the  pearls  she  had  picked 
up  and  left.  When  I  went  to  gather  up  the  fallen 
ones,  I  felt  there  was  something  wrong,  that  these 
were  not  my  pearls.  I  took  them  to  a  jeweller  in 
my  fear,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  not  real. 
Where  had  my  pearls  gone  ? 

'  "  I  thought  last  of  Marie,  believing  there  was 
some  other  solution.  But  alas !  nothing  came 
of  it. 

' "  With  great  reluctance  I  consulted  a  solicitor, 
and   in   tears  gave   my   suspicions  away.      Marie 
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knew  I  had  those  pearls,  she  had  seen  them 
before  and  admired  them.  She  also  knew  I  was 
going  to  a  ball  that  evening,  and  would  wear  them. 
She  even  asked  me  when  I  told  her  of  the  ball  if 
I  intended  to  wear  the  pearls.  They  were  given 
to  me  by  the  man  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to.  She  often  said  she  wished  her  lover  was  as 
rich  as  mine,  or  that  her  people  would  help  to  tide 
him  over  this  evil  time." 

*  This  was  the  case  against  Marie,  and  the 
police  recorded  that  when  arrested  she  made  no 
remark,  only  flushing  scarlet  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

'  So  far  ran  the  accusation,  more  or  less,  of 
Jeanie  Mackenzie.  She  appeared  terribly  cut  up 
and  most  loth  to  push  the  case.  She  had  many 
witnesses  :  the  servants  who  had  heard  Marie 
express  her  admiration  of  the  pearls,  who  had  also 
been  told  of  the  breaking  of  the  string  and  the 
scattering  of  the  precious  beads.  When  the  door 
closed  their  mistress  had  shown  them  the  beads 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  saying  Marie  Stephen- 
son had  picked  them  up.  She  further  said  that 
she  would  gather  up  the  rest  herself.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  some  servant  had  entered  the  room 
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and  set  the  trap  by  stealing  the  real  pearls  and 
depositing  the  others  in  their  place.  This  had 
been  proved  to  be  impossible  ;  Jeanie  herself  hav- 
ing turned  the  key,  and  retained  it  until  her 
return.  Moreover  the  very  pearls  in  her  hand  at 
the  time  were  false,  as  the  jeweller  who  examined 
them  bore  witness,  and  these  were  given  to  her  by 
Marie  as  those  she  had  picked  up. 

*  Jeanie  finished  her  accusation  by  a  sobbing 
glorification  of  Marie.  She  had  known  her  from 
a  child.  They  had  learned  at  the  same  school 
and  often  spent  their  holidays  together.  Both 
their  mothers  being  dead,  they  were  drawn 
together  by  a  great  sympathy  and  loss.  No 
breath  of  suspicion  had  ever  touched  Marie 
before,  and  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  had 
fallen,  the  temptation  had  been  great  and  the 
crime  was  committed  through  love.  Jeanie  only 
wanted  to  get  her  beloved  pearls  back,  not  for 
their  money's  worth — that  she  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  to  save  her  friend  from  dis- 
grace— but  because  the  necklet  was  the  gift  of 
one  very  dear  to  her.  She  would  then  be  willing 
to  forgive  Marie  with  all  her  heart. 

'  These  noble  sentiments  were  applauded  by  all.* 
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*  Well,'  said  Davison,  as  Steward  paused,  '  that 
seemed  a  clear  case,  and  although  the  crime  was 
committed  for  love,  I  would  not  blame  the  man 
for  being  a  little  afraid  of  undertaking  her.' 

'  And  what  was  her  defence  ?  '  said  Macarthy  ; 
'  surely  she  had  one.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Steward,  *  Marie  at  last  broke  her 
stubborn  silence.  She  said  that  she  had  the 
pearls,  and  produced  them.  At  this  Jeanie  with 
a  scream  fell  half  fainting  to  the  ground. 

' ''  O  Marie,  how  could  you  } "  she  said,  "  how 
could  you  deceive  me  so  !  "  But  the  other  with 
a  scornful  smile  looked  her  up  and  down.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  friendship  between  the  two 
had  come  to  a  cruel  ending.  She  looked  coldly 
on  as  Jeanie  was  supported  to  a  chair. 

*  "  Am  I  to  tell  my  story  .''  "  she  asked. 
'  Jeanie  begged  her  to  do  so. 

'  "  Go  on,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  tell  something  that 
may  make  me  believe  in  you  again." 

'  Marie  turned  from  her  and  faced  the  rest  of 
her  accusers. 

' "  In  the  old  days,"  she  said  in  a  firm  voice, 
"  some  years  ago,  when  we  both  were  staying  at 
the  seaside  with  a  woman  friend   now  dead,  we 
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met  a  youth  who  pressed  upon  us  his  attentions. 
He  was  enchanted  with  Jeanie's  beauty,  and  she, 
faUing  a  prey  to  her  vanity,  wrote  him  several 
compromising  letters.  The  death  of  Jeanie's 
sister  put  an  end  to  our  holiday,  and  we  came 
suddenly  home,  leaving  no  word  and  having  none 
from  the  youth,  about  whom  she  had  heard  no- 
thing until  a  short  while  ago,  before  the  supposed 
robbery  of  the  pearls." 

'  At  these  words  Jeanie  rose  to  her  feet  and 
bid  her  friend  not  perjure  her  soul  further. 

'  "  For  it  is  well  known  to  you,  Marie,  that  you 
steep  your  lips  in  untruth,  and  that  there  is  no 
man,  nor  has  there  been  one  in  my  life,  except  he 
whom  I  am  going  to  wed." 

*  Marie  continued  without  looking  towards  her. 

*  "  When  I  was  in  grief  and  trouble  about  my 
own  affairs  I  went  to  see  Jeanie  Mackenzie. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  her  in  deep  trouble  too. 
She  told  me  the  youth  had  turned  up  again,  and 
threatened  to  show  the  letters,  which  he  still  had, 
to  her  betrothed  if  she  did  not  buy  them  of  him. 
She  said  she  dared  not  draw  suspicion  on  herself 
by  trying  to  raise  money,  but  begged  of  me  for 
the  sake  of  our  old  friendship  to  take  them  and 
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obtain  for  her  a  sum  upon  them.  This  she  would 
pay  off  when  she  was  married,  and  so  get  the 
pearls  back.  '  Come,'  she  said,  *  I  must  have  the 
money  at  once  to  hush  that  young  scoundrel  who 
threatens  me.'  I  went  to  see  her  on  the  night  of 
the  ball  as  she  had  requested.  Seeing  her  so  full 
of  beauty  and  seeming  happiness  I  wept  again 
at  my  own  misfortunes,  and  she,  leaning  over 
me,  professed  to  dry  my  tears.  Whether  it  was 
my  fault  or  hers  I  cannot  say,  but  between  our 
caresses  the  string  of  the  beads  about  her  throat 
broke,  and  the  false  beads  flew  about  the  room 
as  you  have  heard.  These  were  the  pearls  that  I 
helped  her  to  pick  up." 

'  *'  False  beads,"  echoed  her  accusers,  and  Jeanie 
smiled  a  sad  but  unbelieving  smile. 

*  "  False  beads,"  answered  Marie,  *'  for  I  had  the 
real  ones  in  my  pocket  at  the  time." 

'  Here  was  a  sensation,  but  the  girl  went  slowly 
on.  *'  They  were  in  my  pocket,  for  Jeanie  had 
given  them  to  me.  She  told  me  her  marriage 
would  be  broken  off  and  she  ruined  if  I  did  not 
take  them  and  dispose  of  them  at  once.  She 
thrust  into  my  hands  her  pearls,  and  hung  on  her 
neck  the  poor  ones  I  could  afford.    She  said  in  the 
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glitter  of  the  ballroom  the  deception  would  not 
be  noticed,  and  that  she  would  buy  her  real  pearls 
back  in  time.  For  her  sake,  to  avoid  suspicion 
falling  on  her,  I  did  this  thing.  I  now  see  that 
it  was  a  plot  to  ruin  and  destroy  me.  For  what 
end  I  cannot  imagine." 

'  Then  she  broke  down,  and  turning  to  Jeanie 
she  cried,  "  Save  me  ;  tell  them  I  speak  the  truth." 
But  the  other  would  not  admit  the  story,  and 
there  was  no  proof  to  support  it.  There  was  no 
lover,  with  his  threats  of  blackmail,  to  be  found, 
no  person  of  any  description  was  wooing  this 
lady  except  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged. 
"  The  story  was  an  invention  from  beginning  to 
end,'*  cried  Marie,  "  for  she  prayed  me  on  the 
night  of  the  ball  to  sell  her  jewels  quickly,  and 
next  day  came  her  vile  accusation  of  theft." 

*  Marie  told  her  story  with  clearness  and  almost 
calmness,  except  for  her  pathetic  appeal  to  her 
friend  for  mercy.  Jeanie  on  the  contrary  was 
excited  and  nervous  throughout  the  case,  and 
at  the  end  of  Marie's  accusation  went  off  into 
violent  hysterics.' 

*  And  the  verdict  ? '  said  Davison,  as  Steward 
paused. 
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'  Well,  it  was  a  Scotch  verdict,  which  I  cannot 
but  believe  is  a  cruel  one,  as  it  leaves  the  person 
always  under  a  suspicion  of  crime.  They  said 
"  Not  proven."  But  to-day  I  do  not  know  myself 
which  was  the  true  story.  Certainly  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  the  supposed  blackmailer,  though  I 
think  myself  Jeanie  must  have  flirted  with  some 
one  about  the  time  she  stopped  at  the  seaside 
with  Marie.  It  was  about  that  time  I  got  to 
know  the  two  girls  first.' 

*  Probably  he  only  considered  it  a  flirtation 
and  never  did  appear,'  said  Macarthy.  '  Perhaps 
she  did  make  up  that  story  to  convict  her 
friend.' 

*  Why  should  she  do  that } '  said  Steward. 
'  Marie  certainly  had  more  reason  for  stealing 
than  Jeanie  had  for  lying  after  all.' 

'  Some  women  are  so  revengeful,'  replied 
Macarthy.  *  You  said  the  man  who  was  to 
marry  Marie  first  wooed  Jeanie,  then  cast  her  out 
of  his  aff^ections.  That  slight  would  be  enough 
for  a  jealous  woman.  But  the  lover  would  have 
known  whether  she  was  innocent  or  not — did  he 
hold  Marie  dear.  I  hope,  as  there  was  a  doubt, 
he  gave  her  the  benefit  of  it  .^ ' 
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*  Well,'  said  Steward,  rising  and  going  to  the 
door,  '  thrash  it  out  between  you.  I  am  off  to 
bed,  I  hardly  slept  last  night,  and  am  going  to 
make  up  for  it  to-night.' 

'  But  before  you  go,'  cried  Macarthy,  '  tell 
us  what  he  did — the  lover.     What  did  he  say  ? ' 

*  Oh,  he  said,'  muttered  Steward,  opening  the 
door — '  of  course  it  was  very  trying  when  she 
came  to  him  and  swore  her  story  was  true.  To 
him  it  was  also  "  Not  proven,"  so  he  had  to  let 
her  go,  though  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  do 
so.'  He  closed  the  door  with  a  muttered  Good- 
night. 

'  I  don't  like  that  fellow,'  said  Macarthy.  *  No, 
I  don't  like  him  at  all.* 

*  All  the  same,'  said  Davison,  '  I  say  again,  if 
I  had  a  wife  or  child  who  shamed  me  I  would  feel 
justified  in  putting  her  away  from  me, — though 
I  should  have  given  Marie  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  But  in  a  proven  case,  where  one's  kin 
disgraces  one,  I  should  feel  no  compunction  in 
breaking  away  and  dropping  them  from  my  life 
— my  one  short  life  with  its  few  years  to  be 
happy  in.' 

'  No,'  said  West,  '  I  don't  believe  you  would. 
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But  did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  that  did  not 
bring  misery  to  one  of  the  parties,  at  least  ?  You 
would  always  be  haunted  by  the  wife  you  had  cast 
off — by  the  child  you  were  part  responsible  for. 
I  knew  a  man  once,  to  show  you  to  what  a  fine 
point  this  conscience  can  be  drawn  to,  who  had 
an  impossible  wife.  He  was  a  young  man  with 
strong  ambitions,  yet  in  his  early  years  he  had 
married  a  woman  for  her  pretty  face.  She  was  a 
common  girl,  whom  he,  in  his  conceit,  was  going 
to  reform,  was  going  to  educate,  when  he  got  her 
to  himself.  So  he  took  her  into  his  house  and 
started  his  system. 

*  The  girl  found  it  dull  ;  she  was  naturally 
bored  at  the  perpetual  schooling,  and  only  half 
aware  of  her  inferiority.  With  familiarity  that 
half-consciousness  wore  off.  She  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  his  teaching,  she  thought ;  why  should 
she  change  herself.''  At  best  it  was  only  possible 
to  put  on  a  veneer.  Who  can  change  one's 
nature  at  twenty-six  ?  Then  she  thought,  "  Let 
him  come  to  me  if  our  desires  are  to  be  the  same." 
So  she  let  herself  loose  and  cast  off  the  bondage  of 
his  making.  She  began  to  live  in  her  own  way, 
the  way  that  was  born  in  her,  and  that  had  been 
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her  people's  before  her.  She  adorned  herself  in 
cheap  finery,  her  eyes  were  for  every  man.  Only 
to  her  husband  did  she  show  the  sloven.  Every 
turn  of  her  began  to  irritate  and  repulse  him. 
Her  speech,  her  laughter,  her  vulgarity,  became 
almost  hateful  to  him.  Do  as  he  would  she 
seemed  to  know  this,  and  her  very  anger  carried 
her  to  excess,  whenever  his  eyes  accused  her. 
Perhaps  she  could  not  change,  poor  creature. 
His  was  the  fault  ;  he  had  taken  a  sparrow  from 
the  city,  and  expected  it  to  sing  and  soar  like  a 
lark.  Why  should  he  stifle  it  because  it  could  do 
nothing  but  chirp  its  one  note  unceasingly. 

'  His  life  was  a  hell ;  the  only  thing  he  cared  to 
live  for  was  the  friendship  of  one  old  friend,  a 
dear  fellow  he  had  known  from  a  lad,  who  had 
worked  with  him  in  friendly  rivalry  through 
college,  and  chummed  in  the  same  rooms  in  the 
city  till  one  had  married.  In  those  years  he  was 
to  know  and  value  the  fine  soul  that  grew  and 
expanded  with  time  in  the  breast  of  the  other. 

'  Then  he  with  his  quixotic  notions  married. 
Quixotic,  do  I  say  ?  Nay,  it  was  with  no  generous 
motive  of  lifting  the  girl  out  of  her  sordid  sur- 
roundings, as  he  said.     But   rather  that   he  saw 
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a  pretty  face  and  wanted  it.  Then  his  friend 
helped  him,  stood  by  him,  made  him  bear  it ;  held 
up  his  head,  bid  him  strike  out  and  swim  through 
his  sea  of  misfortune,  would  not  let  him  drown  ; 
threw  his  own  ambitions  by  (he  was  a  young 
doctor  with  a  growing  practice),  journeyed  with 
him  away  from  home  when  shame  drove  him 
forth,  to  keep  him  from  despair. 

'  "  It  *s  her  people,  they  are  a  drunken  crew. 
She  cannot  resist  when  they  are  near,"  he  would 
say.  "  Let  us  get  her  away  from  their  reach  and 
out  of  temptation.  A  sea  voyage  will  be  best, 
perhaps  ;  she  will  be  safe,  and  you  can  do  a  lot  of 
work  on  board." 

*  It  was  his  way  of  talking.  Now  it  was  to  go 
to  the  mountains,  now  to  the  sea,  till  they  had 
crossed  half  the  world  in  their  endeavours  to 
wean  the  poor  creature  from  her  weakness,  to 
make  a  woman  of  her  again.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  put  her  aside,  send  her  to  some  asylum 
for  her  kind.  But  the  man  would  not  let  her  go 
till  all  hope  was  lost  of  her  redemption.  It  was 
on  a  beautiful  lake  in  Killarney  that  the  whole 
affair  ended  after  all. 

*  She  had  been  more  than  usual  quiet  that  day. 
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as  though  she  had  some  premonition  of  what  was 
coming.  In  the  evening  the  man  and  his  friend 
took  her  out  in  a  boat  for  a  row.  They  rowed 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  waters,  and 
there  became  silent  at  the  glory  of  the  scene 
before  them.  So  enraptured  were  they  at  the 
sight  of  the  purple  hills  rising  out  of  the  singing 
waters  around  them,  that  none  noticed  a  black 
cloud  above  till  it  shut  out  the  sun.  At  the  fall- 
ing shadows  they  looked  up  in  alarm  and  fell  to 
pulling  the  boat  ashore  ;  but  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  escape  the  storm  that  sprang  on  them 
and  lashed  the  wide  lake  to  waves.  The  little 
boat  was  whirled  here  and  there  half  full  of  water. 
Gradually  the  strong  arms  of  the  men  began  to 
take  command,  and  fought  the  waves  so  that  the 
little  craft  got  close  to  the  shore.  The  men 
pulled  more  hopefully  ;  but  the  woman,  who  up 
to  this  had  sat  white  and  rigid  clutching  the  rail, 
now  with  a  terrified  scream  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  turned  as  though  to  spring  to  shore. 

*  In  a  second  the  boat  was  upset  and  its  occupants 
fighting  for  life  in  the  rough  waters.  The  man  was 
blind  with  the  waves,  unseeing  where  he  was  going, 
found  himself  in   a   moment  clutching  the   low 
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branch  of  a  tree.  Breathless  he  raised  himself 
and  looked  round — where  were  the  others  ?  Then 
he  saw  them,  his  friend  supporting  the  woman  and 
trying  to  swim  with  her  towards  him.  In  another 
moment  they  had  disappeared.  For  an  awful 
while  nothing.  And  then  again,  close  to  him, 
coming  his  way,  the  half-drowned  face  of  his  wife. 
He  took  a  firm  grip  of  the  tree  and  turned  to 
reach  her.  As  he  did  so,  the  black  head  of  his 
friend  came  up  —  the  face  beneath  the  waters. 
Side  by  side  the  two  came,  the  half-conscious 
woman  and  half-drowned  man.  His  hand  hesi- 
tated above  their  heads.  Only  one  could  that 
hand  fall  upon  and  hold.' 

West  paused  with  his  story,  a  tremor  in  his 
voice.  He  appealed  to  the  company.  '  Only 
a  second  to  choose  —  which  would  you  have 
saved  ? ' 

'  The  woman,'  said  Macarthy.  '  It  was  her 
right.' 

West  started  as  if  in  pain.  *  Can't  you  see .'' ' 
he  said,  as  though  defending  himself.  '  There  was 
the  friend,  a  fellow  full  of  promise,  a  fine,  honest, 
honourable  soul,  a  good  thing  upon  the  earth. 
There  was  the  woman,  of  no  use  to  society,  a  harm 
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to  herself  and  to  all  who  associated  themselves 
with  her.  There  was  the  woman  who  had  wasted 
his  life,  and  the  friend  he  loved.  Why  should  he 
hesitate  ? ' 

*  For  the  very  reason  that  he  knew  of  a  choice, 
he  was  wrong  if  he  did  not  save  the  woman. 
Besides  she  was  his,  he  had  taken  her  life  into  his 
keeping.  She  belonged  to  him,  his  duty  was  to 
her,  not  to  the  man.  And,'  continued  Davison  in 
a  low  voice,  '  perhaps  the  friend  was  fitted  best  to 
go  since  he  was  noble,  and  the  other  poor  soul 
not  worthy  to  face  death,  taken  away  in  her  dis- 
grace and  shame.  I  hope  he  saved  the  woman, 
who  was  not  fit  to  die.' 

'  No  doubt  you  are  right,'  said  West  sadly. 
'  For  day  and  night,  ever  and  always,  he  was 
haunted  by  her  face,  by  the  terrible  glance  of  her 
drowning  eyes,  by  her  last  incoherent  call,  by  the 
wave  that  flung  itself  upon  her  mouth,  by  the 
grasping  wet  hands  that  stretched  themselves 
towards  him,  when  his  grasp  fell — upon  the 
unconscious  man  and  drew  him  to  safety.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Macarthy,  '  that  was  wrong,  I  am 
sure  it  was  wrong,  though  reason  almost  makes 
me  say  it  is  right  to  preserve  the  most  valuable 
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life.  But  there  is  a  sense  of  duty  in  us  all 
that  speaks  so  we  cannot  mistake  its  voice.'  He 
looked  at  West,  considering  his  sad  face,  and 
recalled  some  story  he  had  heard  of  his  having 
been  married,  and  having  lost  his  wife  when  very 
young.  To  divert  his  thoughts,  which  were 
evidently  remorseful,  Macarthy  continued — 

'  The  saddest  tale  I  ever  heard  of  a  man's  sense 
of  duty  was  told  me  by  a  German  friend,  who  had 
written  it  out  as  he  knew  it.  He  called  it  "  A 
Daughter  of  France."  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
it,  I  will  try  and  tell  it  to  you  word  for  word.' 
West  leaned  back  in  his  chair  refilling  his  pipe  as 
Macarthy  began. 

A  strange  thing  had  happened  to  Babette,  a 
daughter  of  France  ;  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
an  enemy  of  her  country.  The  big  German  had 
passed  by  her  window  every  morning  for  weeks, 
and  she  had  looked  upon  him  with  dislike  and 
disdain.  She  told  herself  she  hated  him  because 
he  was  the  enemy  of  her  people.  Every  time  he 
came  to  her  window  her  head  was  bent  over  her 
work,  and  every  time  he  passed  her  eyes  were 
lifted   to   follow   him.     Babette    never   cared    to 
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sew  until  she  became  aware  that  the  big  German 
passed  her  window  every  morning,  and  repassed 
every  evening.  Then  she  was  always  to  be  seen 
very  diligent  and  scornful.  '  I  like  to  sit  hating 
him,'  she  would  think  aloud  ;  '  it 's  all  I  can  do 
for  France.'  As  for  the  German,  he  thought 
her  a  very  busy  girl  indeed,  to  be  always  sewing 
among  the  flowers  at  her  window. 

One  day  he  did  not  pass,  and  Babette  could 
not  sew  at  all.  All  the  day  she  was  wondering 
if  he  would  come  ;  and  then,  if  he  would  come 
to-morrow.  When  to-morrow  came  and  he  did 
not,  her  heart  seemed  to  lie  cold  within  her. 
Was  he  gone,  then,  for  ever?  Would  he  never 
pass  again,  with  his  strong  face  lit  up  with  the 
quiet  smile,  which  had  now  grown  so  familiar.'' 
Ah  !  that  smile.  She  had  thought  it  was  paying 
her  scorn  for  scorn.  Possibly  he  knew  that  she 
sat  there  every  evening  only  to  see  him  pass — 
and  he  an  enemy  of  her  country.  And  so  he  had 
gone  another  way  to  avoid  seeing  her.  Shame 
flew  red  to  her  cheeks;  now,  indeed,  she  hated 
him — oh,  indeed,  yes  !  If  he  would  only  pass, 
that  she  might  look  upon  him  with  that  scorn 
which  burnt  in  her  heart,  that  he  might  learn 
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how  she  despised  him  !  Then  Babette  fell  upon 
her  knees  by  the  window  and  leaned  her  head 
among  her  flowers,  weeping  bitterly.  '  I  do  care 
for  you,'  she  wept ;  '  come  back  again  ! ' 

And  suddenly  a  voice  spoke  to  her,  musical 
with  tenderness  :  '  What  is  it,  little  one  ?  Who 
has  hurt  you  ? ' 

Babette's  tears  dried  with  the  flaming  of  her 
face.  She  muttered  something  —  she  did  not 
know  what — drew  back,  and  closed  the  window. 
Then  she  flung  herself  upon  her  bed  and  wept 
the  day  through.  She  would  have  given  any  of 
her  precious  little  trinkets  to  take  back  her  rude 
action  to  the  kindly  German.  Now  he  would 
never  look  her  way  again. 

Next  day  in  fear  she  sat  busily  by  the  window. 
She  bent  over  her  sewing  very  low,  yet  with  one 
swift  glance  she  saw  him  pass.  He  did  not  look 
at  her  ;  he  passed  with  a  stern  face,  half  turned 
away.  And  Babette  wept  again  on  her  little 
white  bed. 

And  when  the  morning  came  she  tended  her 
flowers,  watching  for  him.  To-day,  she  thought, 
she  would  not  hide  her  face,  but  would  look 
straight  at  him,  smile  upon  him,  and  perhaps  say 
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she  was  sorry  for  her  rudeness,  and  thank  him 
prettily  for  his  sympathy.  So  she  made  her  swift 
toilet  with  a  heart  full  of  sunshine,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  pass,  took  her  sewing  and 
sat  by  the  window,  singing  like  a  linnet.  But 
when  he  came  he  did  not  look  at  her,  and  passed 
all  unconscious,  she  could  see,  of  her  presence 
and  of  her  desire  to  apologise.  Then  Babette 
drew  herself  up  and  wept  no  more  tears.  She 
went  to  her  looking-glass,  and  put  on  her 
prettiest  hat. 

'  I  will  meet  him  on  his  way  back  and  make 
an  apology,'  she  said  haughtily.  '  I  owe  it  to 
France  ;  he  must  not  think  Frenchwomen  rude.' 
She  drew  her  dark  curls  over  her  brow  and  tied 
the  ribbons  of  her  hat  beneath  her  chin.  'I 
should  not  like  my  conduct  to  look  as  black  as 
his,'  she  told  herself.  '  But  then,  he  is  a  German, 
and  what  can  one  expect  ^ '  She  gave  a  last  dis- 
satisfied glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  pretty  face 
and  left  the  house. 

She  sauntered  along  the  road  she  knew  he 
must  return  by,  her  head  very  high,  her  little 
body  very  dignified.  She  practised  upon  the 
dreamy-eyed    cows    that   gazed    upon   her   from 
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their  pastures  the  frigid  bow  and  cold  apology 
she  meant  for  the  German.  And  when  at  last 
she  saw  his  figure  in  the  distance  her  haughtiness 
fell  from  her  like  a  mantle — she  felt  she  could 
not  face  him — that  she  must  hide  somewhere  to 
escape  him.  And  so  the  German  passed  the 
great  oak-tree  upon  his  left  without  seeing  the 
bobbing  curls  and  fluttering  ribbons  behind  it 
that  were  all  curled  and  tied  for  no  eyes  but 
his. 

When  morning  came  there  was  no  Babette  at 
the  window,  and  the  German,  passing  with  cold, 
averted  face,  seemed  curiously  aware  of  the  fact, 
for  he  suddenly  stopped,  looked  at  the  empty 
frame  that  had  always  held  so  lovely  a  picture, 
and  then,  with  disturbed  eyes,  walked  on  his 
way. 

And  the  next  day  it  was  the  same  ;  there  was 
still  no  Babette  at  the  window  to  meet  the  eager 
eyes  that  now  held  no  pretence  of  anger,  but 
were  turned  full  upon  the  casement.  Yet  Babette 
was  there  all  the  time,  smiling  behind  the 
curtain. 

*  He  does  mind,  after  all,'  she  whispered  to  her 
roses. 
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The  next  morning  she  was  in  her  old  place 
sewing,  and  their  eyes  met  frankly  and  gladly  for 
the  first  time.  Now,  it  happened  a  day  after  this 
that  the  big  German  passed  Babette,  by  a  strange 
chance,  upon  a  lonely  country  road ;  and  although 
he  was  hot  and  red,  as  if  from  much  hurrying,  he 
went  past  her  at  a  snail's  pace.  But  Babette  had 
not  noticed  this  ;  she  only  saw  that  he  had  not 
seen  her,  for  he  had  passed  with  his  face  turned 
away,  as  though  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set. For  love  is  the  most  humble  of  little  gods, 
and  fears  more  than  he  hopes. 

'  Perhaps  he  will  not  notice  me,'  sighed  little 
Babette.  '  I  wish  I  were  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.'  And  '  Would  I  dare 
speak,'  thought  the  German  ;  '  but  she  hates  me 
too  much.'  So  he  sighed,  poor  fellow,  so  loudly 
that  little  Babette  heard  it  above  the  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  thought  he  had  spoken. 

'  Did  you  speak  .? '  she  said,  so  coldly  that  the 
German  wished  the  ground  would  open  and 
swallow  him.  But  he  was  a  brave  man,  and 
had  served  three  years  in  the  army,  so  he 
answered — 

'  Yes.' 
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*  I  did  not  hear,'  she  answered  stiffly.  '  What 
did  you  say  ?  * 

Then  he  found  he  could  not  remember,  and 
Babette  could  not  help  him ;  so  they  walked  on  in 
silence  for  some  time. 

'  I  am  Hans  Hofmann/  he  said  suddenly  ;  and 
Babette  was  so  amused  at  the  abrupt  introduction 
that  she  broke  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter. 
So  he  laughed  because  she  laughed,  and  then, 
because  they  had  known  each  other  so  long  in 
dreams,  they  became  at  once  friends,  and  the  lofty 
ideals  they  had  formed  each  of  each  were  not 
shattered. 

*  I  thought  him  brave  and  strong,'  said  little 
Babette  to  herself,  '  but  I  did  not  think  he  could 
be  so  tender,  so  gentle.' 

'  I  thought  her  sweet  and  beautiful,'  the  big 
German  told  his  heart,  *  but  she  is  wise  and 
thoughtful  too.' 

So  day  by  day  they  met  and  chatted  about 
everything  under  the  sun,  save  the  one  great 
thing  closest  to  their  hearts,  and  the  year  had  well 
advanced  into  autumn  when  Babette  began  to 
notice  Hans  was  not  quite  the  same  to  her  as  he 
used  to  be.     He  had  grown  very  silent,  some- 
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times  almost  severe  to  her.  When  she  asked  him 
if  he  knew  Jean  Noel,  the  schoolmaster,  he 
answered  so  coldly  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
Jean  Noel  that  Babette  dared  not  say  another 
word  for  some  time,  nor  even  tell  him  Jean  Noel 
was  her  only  friend  in  that  little  town  ;  though 
perhaps  the  German  knew,  as  he  had  met  Babette 
walking  with  the  young  fellow  once  or  twice. 
Babette's  heart  became  very  sad  in  those  days 
when  Hans  was  cold  to  her ;  a  great  shadow 
seemed  to  rise  with  her  in  the  morning  and 
follow  her  about  all  the  day.  Ah  !  he  was  grow- 
ing tired  of  her  ;  she  was  not  clever  enough 
to  keep  a  man  always  by  her  side,  having  only 
enough  sparkle  to  attract  them  for  a  little,  just 
till  they  found  how  shallow  she  was,  and  got 
weary  of  her. 

At  those  times  Babette  was  not  herself;  not 
sincere  ;  not  the  simple  litde  girl  Nature  in- 
tended her  to  be,  but  full  of  artificial  words  and 
developments.  Her  smiles  and  bright  chatter 
were  never  so  pronounced  ;  she  was  trying  to  win 
back  Hans  from  the  indifference  she  felt  he  was 
falling  into  towards  her.  She  was  fighting  hard 
to  keep  his  attention,  though  her  heart  was  like 
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breaking  as  she  walked  by  the  silent  figure  that 
hardly  answered  her  smiles  and  playful  chatter. 
She  saw  that  her  banter  grated  upon  him,  and 
that  he  winced  beneath  her  sharp  -  tongued 
humour  ;  yet  she  could  not  think  of  anything  to 
say  that  would  please  him,  or  what  other  way  to 
meet  his  moods. 

*  I  have  had  a  letter,'  he  said  one  evening, 
answering  her  efforts  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tion.    '  It  has  depressed  me.' 

Babette's  jealous  heart  drew  its  own  hasty 
conclusions.  His  tone  implied  a  wish  to  be 
questioned,  and  Babette  did  so  in  the  wrong  way. 

'  From  a  lady  ? '  she  remarked  archly.  *  And 
is  she  cruel  that  she  makes  you  so  sad  ? ' 

Her  lightness  chilled  him  ;  he  drew  himself 
up  in  silence. 

'  And  is  she  false,  or  only  angry  that  you  do 
not  return  ? '  she  continued,  laughing  hardly,  as 
she  felt  more  sure  she  was  guessing  correctly  that 
there  was  some  one  near  his  own  home  he  loved, 
and  not  the  poor  little  girl  who  had  amused  him 
while  he  was  away. 

'  I  am  going  home  in  a  few  days,'  he  said 
chillingly. 
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Babette  felt  as  though  the  world  trembled 
beneath  her  feet.  She  turned  a  white  face  away 
from  him  and  laughed. 

'  Then  you  will  make  it  all  right,'  she  said,  with 
malicious  sympathy.  '  Even  if  she  is  jealous  she 
will  return  to  you  when  she  sees  you.  And  now 
I  suppose  it  is  good-bye.* 

*  You  will  meet  me  to-morrow,'  he  said 
hoarsely,  seeing  she  was  so  gay,  *  to-morrow  for 
the  last  time,  at  the  old  beech-tree  in  the  wood .'' ' 

*  I  promised  the  schoolmaster  to  go  for  a  walk 
with  him,'  she  said,  smiling — how  she  hated  the 
schoolmaster — '  so  we  will  say  good-bye  now.' 

*  If  you  will,'  he  said  very  coldly.    *  Good-bye.' 
They  shook  hands  as   strangers,   and    turned 

from  each  other.  He  heard  her  singing  a  gay 
song  as  she  went  from  him,  never  looking  behind. 

'  The  jade  ! '  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 
'  What  a  hard,  cruel  heart  a  woman's  soft  body 
holds.'  But  Babette's  song  ended  in  tears  long 
before  she  reached  her  little  home. 

'  To  think  that  all  the  time  he  was  engaged,' 
she  wept,  '  to  an  ugly  German  Fraulein  !  And  I 
was  so  lonely  till  he  came,  and  I  shall  be  so  lonely 
now — lonelier  than  ever.' 
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All  the  night  she  tossed  upon  her  bed,  always 
sleepless  from  her  many  emotions,  now  grieving 
at  the  loss  of  her  friend,  now  angry  at  her  own 
want  of  pride  in  caring,  now  indignant  that  he  had 
not  told  her  sooner,  now  fearful  that  he  had 
guessed  that  she  had  cared  so  much.  When  the 
dawn  came  she  rose  white-faced  and  weary-eyed 
to  go  about  her  work,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  Hans  to  pass  she  turned  from  the  window 
for  fear  she  should  see  him  and  break  her 
heart.  So  he  passed  with  a  face  as  white  and 
weary  as  her  own,  seeking  for  some  hope,  if  only 
among  the  flowers,  to  brighten  his  day,  and  find- 
ing nothing  but  an  empty  window. 

So  the  day  went  by  in  utter  dreariness,  and 
when  the  hour  came  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
beneath  the  old  beech-tree  in  the  wood  they  both 
came  together  at  the  trysting-place.  They  both 
started,  changing  colour.  The  woman  was  the 
first  to  recover  herself. 

'  I  thought  you  had  gone,'  she  said,  with  an 
air  of  surprise  ;  '  now  we  shall  have  to  say  good- 
bye all  over  again.' 

'  And  I  thought  you  had  gone  for  a  walk  with 
the  schoolmaster,'  he  answered. 
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'  I  detest  the  schoolmaster,'  she  said,  with  a 
guilty  flush  in  memory  of  a  fib  told  to  Jean  Noel, 
who  was  under  the  impression  that  Babette  was 
in  bed  with  a  bad  headache.  '  I  found  I  could  not 
go  after  all.' 

Hans  saw  the  flush,  and  put  his  own  construc- 
tion on  it.  '  I  suppose  it  was  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  me  ;  you  said  you  were  going  with  him,'  he 
answered  angrily.  '  I  wonder  that  you  came  here 
and  risked  meeting  me.' 

'  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  here,'  she 
answered  indignantly.  '  And  it  was  not  an  ex- 
cuse. Besides,  I  came  here  only  to  see  if  I  had 
dropped  my  gloves  ;  I  thought  I  left  them  here 
yesterday.' 

She  hung  her  head  at  the  feeble  lie.  He  saw  her 
pretty,  shamed  face  and  took  hope.  '  And  I  came 
to  see  if  I  could  find  them.' 

'  Find  what  ? '     She  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

'  Your  gloves,  of  course.'     He  smiled. 

*  You  know  you  did  not,'  she  said,  red  and 
indignant.     '  I  wonder  what  you  did  come  for .'' ' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  she  did  not  with- 
draw it, 

'  I  had  been  so  happy  here,  happier  than  I  have 
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ever  been  in  my  whole  life  before,'  he  said  mourn- 
fully. *  You  must  not  blame  me  for  coming  to 
take  one  last  memory  and  say  good-bye  to  the 
place  I  hold  so  dear.  I  have  loved  you,  little  one, 
and  love  you  with  all  my  heart.' 

Babette  turned  her  face  from  him  to  hide  the 
great  joy  in  her  eyes.  And  he,  seeing  her  action 
and  not  its  cause,  became  full  of  despair. 

*  Ah  !  you  turn  away  ;  it  is  as  1  expected.  You 
do  not  love  me ;  how  could  you  ^ — a  great  dull 
fellow.  But  I  had  to  tell  you  before  I  left  how  I 
love  you,  and  thank  you  for  all  the  happiness  you 
have  given  me.  And  now  tell  me  you  forgive  me 
before  we  part,  and  I  shall  never  come  to  trouble 
you  again.' 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his  and  forced  her 
to  face  him. 

'  There  is  one  thing  only  I  could  not  forgive 
you  for,'  said  little  Babette  joyfully. 

'  And  that  ^ '  he  said  hopelessly. 

'  To  find  you  loved  any  woman  in  the  world 
better  than  me,'  whispered  Babette. 

'The  sky  is  weeping  outside,  and  the  little 
wife  within,'  said  Hans,  seating  himself  in    his 
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armchair  and  drawing  Babette  upon  his  knees. 
'  It 's  not  good  to  see  tears  upon  your  pretty 
face.  What  is  the  matter,  little  one  ?  Tell 
me.' 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  hair,  still  wet 
from  the  storm  he  had  closed  the  door  upon.  '  It 
is  nothing,'  she  said  ;  *  nothing  to  weep  for,  nothing 
when  you  are  with  me,  Hans,  my  husband.' 

He  drew  her  close.     '  Tell  me,  little  one.' 

'  Only  everything  is  so  different  here  to  what  I 
have  been  used  to.  Your  people  come  and  say  to 
me,  *'  Babette  should  bake  to-day — Babette  should 
make  the  compot  to-morrow — Babette  must  show 
us  new  stitches  for  our  embroidery,"  And  all  the 
time  Babette  can  do  none  of  these  things.  And 
they  know  it  ;  it  is  to  make  you  ashamed  that 
you  married  a  Frenchwoman,  who  can  do  nothing, 
my  Hans.' 

'  They  can  never  do  that,'  said  Hans  fondly. 
'  I  am  only  too  proud  of  you,  and  wonder  always 
that  you  can  love  me  and  give  your  dear  self  to 
me.  O  little  Babette,  let  all  the  world  go,  since 
you  are  mine.' 

She  laughed.  '  There  is  nothing  to  part  us  but 
death.' 

K 
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'  Be  it  far  off ! '  he  shuddered,  drawing  his 
arm  about  her  protectingly, 

'  When  it  comes  you  cannot  hold  me,'  she 
sighed.  Then  she  smiled  at  his  doleful  face.  '  I 
am  dull  to-night,  and  horrible.' 

'  My  people  shall  not  come  again  to  worry 
you,'  he  said  angrily. 

'  No,  no  ;  it  is  not  them,'  she  said,  *  it  is  only 
that  I  am  lonesome  when  you  are  away.  From 
the  moment  when  I  first  came  to  your  country 
I  have  missed  my  France,  and  I  was  alone,  no 
matter  who  came  to  see  me.  All  your  country 
was  so  different  from  mine,  and  your  people.  I 
was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  they  to  me,  and  my 
heart  went  full  of  hunger  for  France  always — 
always.' 

Hans  frowned  and  looked  away  from  her ; 
he  hated  to  think  she  was  lonely  for  her  own 
country  and  had  not  come  to  love  his.  '  She  will 
cease  to  love  me  because  of  it,'  he  thought. 

'  When  it  was  spring,'  she  continued,  '  I  could 
say,  "  Now  the  trees  are  in  bud  or  green  "  ;  and 
when  it  is  summer  I  see  the  roses  in  my  sleep  ; 
and  when  it  is  autumn  the  yellow  leaves  are 
everywhere  around  me  falling,  falling  ;  and  when 
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winter  comes  I  remember  it,  and  say,  "  Here  the 
snow  lies  on  the  roof  of  my  little  home — and 
there  my  robins  hop  unfed."  ' 

'  It  is  natural  you  should  be  lonesome  at  first, 
Babette,'  he  said  fondly,  *  but  the  years  will  pass 
and  you  will  see  there  is  but  little  difference  ; 
all  countries  are  alike  and  all  people  much  the 
same.  Confess,  Babette,  are  not  our  roses  as 
fair,  our  trees  as  green,  our  snow  as  white  ^ 
And  am  1  worse  for  being  a  German,  and  do  I 
love  you  less  for  being  French  ^ ' 

Babette  laughed.  '  No,  no  ;  of  course  I  love 
my  Hans  better  than  any  Frenchman  alive.' 

'  So  you  see,  Babette,  there 's  nothing  in 
countries  when  love  comes  in.  Cupid  is  a 
cosmopolitan.  Forget  you  are  French  and  I  '11 
forget  I  am  German.' 

*  Like  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Babette  added.  '  Yet 
if  these  two  had  lived  they  would  have  quarrelled 
over  their  clans  ;  people  always  do,  you  know.' 

'  People  always  don't,  foolish  Babette  ;  we 
don't,  and  we  have  been  married  a  year.  You 
think  you  are  lonely  for  France,  but  it  is  not  so. 
You  are  sad  when  you  think  of  France,  because 
it  represents  the  past  to  you  ;   and  we  all  look 
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back  upon  the  past  with  sorrow,  even  if  we  are 
happier  at  the  moment  than  we  were  then  ; 
because  it  represents  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
sense  of  loss.  Are  you  not  as  happy  now  as  you 
were  then,  my  wife,  and  would  you  go  back  to 
be  as  you  were  ? ' 

'  I  would  not  give  you  up  for  all  the  countries 
in  the  world.  You  are  right,  Hans ;  I  am 
lonelier  now  than  formerly,  because  I  never  had 
so  much  to  miss  as  I  have  when  you  go  from  me, 
or  so  much  to  content  me  as  when  you  return. 
I  think  with  you  it  is  the  people  and  not  the 
country  that  makes  one's  life.  There  is  nothing 
in  race  when  there  is  love  :  I  love  your  country 
because  it  was  your  mother,  and  my  country  can 
never  be  as  great  for  that  reason.' 

*  I  am  glad,  dear  child,  that  that  is  so,'  said 
Hans  gravely.  *  I  was  always  afraid  that  you 
would  find  us  so  different  from  your  people  and 
your  country  that  you  would  get  to  hate  me  for 
taking  you  away  from  it  all ;  that  you  would 
dislike  me  for  being  German.  O  Babette,  in 
my  heart  it  has  often  come  like  a  knife — the 
thought  that  this  would  happen,  and  to-night 
I  was  especially  afraid.' 
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'  Why  to-night  ? '  said  Babette. 

'  Because  there  are  signs  of  trouble  between 
France  and  Germany,'  Hans  answered  slowly. 

'  Signs  of  trouble  ! '  Babette  sat  up  suddenly. 
*  Then  it  is  war.' 

*  It  is  war.' 

'  And  you  will  fight — you  will  fight  France  ? ' 

'  I  shall  have  to,  Babette.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  him  with 
flashing  eyes.  '  You  will  kill  my  countrymen, 
perhaps  my  father,  perhaps  my  brother,  and 
come  back  to  me  with  your  hands  red  with  their 
blood  ? ' 

'  Pray  that  I  do  not  meet  them,  Babette,'  he 
said  sadly.  '  Perhaps,'  he  added  slowly,  *  I  shall 
not  return.' 

She  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  full  of  tears. 
'  Oh,  you  will  return,  my  dear,  my  dear,  most 
beloved  of  them  all.' 


The  clash  of  arms  had  not  yet  come  to  the  ears 
of  Babette,  or  near  the  little  town  where  she  dwelt, 
though  her  heart  listened  for  it  every  morning 
when   she  awoke.     The  trouble   and   strain   had 
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told  upon  her  pretty  face  :  it  had  grown  white 
and  thin.  Hans  was  away  fighting,  dying  or 
dead,  maybe  ;  she  would  be  days  without  hearing 
from  him.  And  she  was  a  stranger  among  the 
people  who  night  and  morning  railed  against  her 
country.  Now  and  again  weary-eyed  women 
passed  beside  her,  sometimes  with  tears,  some- 
times with  loud  laughter,  saying,  '  He  is  dead, 
the  breadwinner.  My  curse  on  France  ! '  Or 
again,  '  The  French  are  running  like  rats.'  Both 
sounds  tore  the  heart  of  Babette. 

At  last  one  morning  in  the  dawn  Hans 
returned  with  his  regiment ;  she  flew  into  his 
arms,  and  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her,  tore  herself 
away.  Now  she  saw  him  safe  her  soul  revolted 
against  him.  '  I  love  you,'  it  cried,  '  but  I  cannot 
reach  you.  There  is  a  red  river  between  us — a 
river  of  blood — the  blood  of  my  countrymen. 
Perhaps  the  flow  of  my  brother's  heart  grew  stiflF 
upon  that  hand  ;  perhaps  my  father's  grey  hair 
grew  crimson  at  that  touch.' 

*  Husband,  husband,'  she  cried  aloud,  '  say 
that  your  hands  are  clean ;  that  I  may  come  to 
you.' 

*  I    fought  as  a    soldier   fights,  little  one,'   he 
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said,  his  face  stern  with  love  and  fear,  *  I  had  to 
do  my  duty.' 

'  Duty  !  The  duty  of  God's  creature  to  arise 
and  slay  God's  creature  ! '  she  cried.  *  Is  it  over, 
the  slaughter  .?     Or  why  have  you  returned  ? ' 

*  To  defend  my  town,'  he  said.  '  We  expect 
there  may  be  an  attack  to-night.' 

*  Then  the  French  are  not  running,  as  your 
people  say .'' '  Her  voice  was  loud  and  un- 
musical. 

'They  will  attempt  it  on  their  way  to  the 
frontier,'  he  answered  gently.  '  But  do  not 
trouble,  little  one.  No  harm  shall  come  to  you 
while  I  am  alive.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid,'  she  replied,  laughing  scorn- 
fully. Then  seeing  him  sway  slightly  as  he 
stood,  she  drew  him  to  a  chair,  and  glanced 
anxiously  at  him. 

*  Are  you  wounded  ? '  she  cried. 

*  Only  weary,'  he  answered,  glad  to  see  her 
change  to  gentleness  ;  '  I  have  been  hurt,  but 
am  well  now.    Will  you  not  kiss  me,  little  wife  ? ' 

'  Do  not  touch  me  with  your  hands.'  She  bent 
above  him  where  he  sat  and  kissed  him  on  the 
brow. 
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As  the  evening  approached  he  bid  her  go  and 
rest.  '  You  look  weary,  little  one  ;  and  the  night 
may  be  an  anxious  one.  Anyway,  sleep  now, 
while  you  can.' 

'  I  will  watch  with  you,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  cannot 
rest.' 

'  You  must  rest  and  let  men  watch  ;  it  is  their 
part.  This  fighting  and  hardship,  it  must  not  be 
for  the  women.  Do  not  trouble  your  pretty 
head,  for  all  will  be  well  soon.' 

'  Not  for  the  women  ? '  she  spoke  hotly.  '  Not 
for  the  mothers  of  the  men?  Not  for  their 
sisters  or  their  wives  ?  The  watching,  the  wait- 
ing, not  knowing  when  they  lie  down  to  sleep  if 
their  men  folk  are  groaning  in  death  agony? 
Not  knowing,  if  they  fill  a  glass  with  wine,  but 
their  dear  ones  may  be  calling  for  a  drink  of 
water  to  wet  their  dying  lips?  Not  knowing 
when  they  rise  in  the  morning  if  their  beloved 
ones  are  to  wake  no  more  ? ' 

*  If  the  world  were  ruled  by  women  there 
would  be  no  wars,'  he  said. 

'  Alas  ! '  she  answered,  '  it  is  not  so.  There 
are  women  more  bloody-minded  than  men. 
They  run  past  me  day  by  day,  and  talk  of  men 
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fighting  as  they  would  of  dogs.  They  tell  of  men 
dying — my  countrymen  being  killed — as  if  with 
every  dead  body  a  home  did  not  crumble  to  the 
earth.  Children's  wails  do  not  reach  them,  nor 
the  tears  of  mothers  or  wives.  God  forgive 
them,  they  are  devils — the  women  who  call  for 
war !  ' 

She  turned  to  him,  and  saw  the  weary  droop  of 
his  shoulders,  and  felt  full  of  pity. 

'  You  rest,'  she  said  ;  *  you  are  more  weary 
than  I.' 

She  moved  softly  about  the  room  without 
speaking,  and  when  she  returned  to  his  side  he 
slept,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  all  the 
exhaustion  of  his  long  march  visible  in  every  line 
of  his  figure.  She  stood  looking  down  upon 
him,  and  thought  of  her  own  people,  not  far 
from  the  town  she  lived  in,  preparing  one  last 
mad  attack  in  their  desperate  plight,  of  their  deep 
misfortune  !  They  were  beaten  ;  France  was 
beaten  ;  and  she  was  to  sit  in  the  enemy's  camp 
and  do  nothing.  Her  husband  was  sleeping 
there,  his  heart  and  soul  ready  to  stand  in  duty 
to  his  country  ;  he  would  sacrifice  her,  if  it  were 
a  case  of  duty,  she  well  knew,  even  if  it  broke 
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his  heart.  She  saw  him  smile  as  she  bent  low  to 
look  at  him.  Did  he  sleep  so  soundly  and  dream 
so  happily  then,  this  man  who  had  taken  the 
lives  of  others.''  Did  no  ghosts  come  around 
him  and  cry  for  the  years  he  had  robbed  them  of 
— for  the  love — the  life  ?  Why,  it  was  just  that 
their  spirits  should  not  let  him  rest ;  that  they 
should  stand  by  him  now,  let  loose  from  their 
unknown  world,  and  render  him  sleepless  and 
haunted.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  he  slept  without 
a  line  upon  his  forehead.  Yes,  he  could  sleep, 
kill,  rest,  wake  to  kill  again.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  when  in  harness  went  like  a  machine  doing 
his  duty. 

But  where  did  her  duty  lie  ?  To  watch  and 
tend  him  ?  See  that  he  slept,  that  his  brain 
might  be  clear  when  he  awoke  to  slaughter  her 
people  ?  See  that  he  fed,  that  his  muscles  might 
be  in  good  order  to  lift  his  weapons  ?  A  sudden 
flush  of  rage,  which  she  had  never  felt  before, 
came  into  her  heart.  It  was  the  animal  in  her 
that  awoke  and  cried  for  blood.  Her  hands 
tingled,  and  there  was  red  before  her  eyes  ;  she 
was  like  a  hunter  behind  the  gun,  the  dog  on 
the  hare.     No  longer  she  heard  the  cries  of  the 
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children  fatherless,  or  women  childless ;  she 
wished  to  be  a  man  hard  on  the  foe — to  rush  in 
and  slay  until  her  arm  fell  tired,  or  she  was 
drowned  in  blood.  She  flung  her  arms  around 
her  sleeping  husband,  and  was  taken  to  his  heart 
almost  before  he  awoke,  so  dear  was  she  to  him. 

'  You  may  kiss  me  now,'  she  cried,  '  for  I  am 
as  red — as  red  as  you.' 

*  Dear  little  one,'  he  whispered,  *  what  is  it  you 
mean  ?  Do  not  fear  me.  God  knows  I  hate 
war,  but  I  have  to  fight  when  my  country  asks. 
You  think  I  do  not  realise  how  terrible,  how 
horrible,  it  is  to  kill  men  who  are  not  even 
criminals,  but  good  fellows — yes,  some  of  the 
best.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  can  dream  how  one  is  carried  away,' 
she  cried  excitedly.  '  After  all,  the  love  of  kill- 
ing is  in  the  heart  of  most  of  us,  though  it  sleaps 
in  many  and  may  not  have  occasion  to  wake.  See 
how  men  shoot  and  women  hunt,  and  all  the 
dumb  things  go  always  in  fear.'  She  rose  and 
walked  about  the  room.  *  Hans,'  she  said  softly, 
*  is  there  any  danger  that  the  French  will  come 
to-night  into  the  town .? ' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  there  is  no  way  unguarded.* 
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*  No  way  ? '  she  continued,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

*  Is  the  Burgthor  guarded  ? ' 

'■  The  Burgthor  is  guarded.'  He  smiled  at  her 
curiosity.     *  Old  Johann  stands  there  to-night.' 

*  Old  Johann  is  fond  of  beer,'  she  said,  smiling 
also. 

*  Oh,  he  is  safe  enough  ;  there  is  no  one  to 
tempt  him.* 

Hans  lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  She 
looked  long  at  his  face,  and  all  the  excitement 
died  out  of  her  own,  only  a  great  sorrow  taking 
its  place.     She  drew  his  hand  upon  her  breast. 

'  Kiss  me  before  you  sleep,  my  dearest,'  she 
said.  He  drew  her  to  him,  delighted  at  her 
affection. 

She    burst    into    tears     and    clung     to    him. 

*  Good-bye,    good-bye,'   she    cried,    kissing   him 
again  and  again. 

'  Not  good-bye,  my  little  one,'  Hans  exclaimed, 
a  cold  chill  at  his  heart.     '  Why  good-bye  } ' 

'  Ah,  well,'  she  said, '  who  knows }  The  world 
may  end  to-night.'  She  kept  her  arms  about 
him  till  he  fell  asleep  in  her  soft  embrace,  and 
when  she  felt  he  slept,  she  rose  softly  and  left  the 
room. 
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When  she  closed  the  door  between  them  her 
face  changed  and  grew  stern.  She  drew  a  dark 
cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  hood  of  it 
about  her  face.  Then,  going  to  the  cellar,  she 
filled  a  mug  with  strong  beer  ;  she  hid  it  be- 
neath her  cloak  and  hurried  from  the  house.  All 
through  the  dark  she  hurried,  softly  speaking 
to  herself:  'God  give  me  strength  to  succeed,' 
and  again,  '  What  am  I  doing,  O  God,  what  am 
I  doing  ? ' 

She  heard  the  loud  laughter  in  some  of  the 
houses  as  she  passed,  and  guessed  it  was  the  tales 
of  France's  defeat  that  called  them  forth.  In  a 
few  windows  darkness  and  the  sounds  of  bitter 
grief  broke  through  the  walls ;  she  hurried 
quickly.  Some  one  dead  there,  some  one  killed  in 
the  war.  No  one  questioned  her  as  she  passed, 
she  had  long  become  one  of  themselves  ;  most  of 
them  knew  and  loved  her ;  she  had  endeared  her- 
self to  all.  She  sped  on,  avoiding  people,  till  she 
reached  the  sentinel  Johann. 

'  I  thought  my  husband  was  here,'  she  said,  as 
if  surprised.  '  I  have  brought  him  a  mug  of  beer, 
knowing  how  weary  he  must  be.' 

She  set  the  mug  down  very  close  to  Johann. 
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'He  is  not  here,'  Johann  said  gruffly.  It 
was  surely  a  cruel  thing  to  tempt  him  so. 
*  He  is  not  on  duty.  Why,  is  he  not  at 
home  ? ' 

'  Ah,  perhaps  he  is  waiting  for  me,'  she  said, 
starting  up ;  '  but  I  will  not  carry  the  beer 
back.  Will  you  drink  it,  or  shall  I  throw  it 
away  ? ' 

'  Leave  it  down,  leave  it  down  ;  I  will  drink  it 
when  I  get  relieved.'  She  placed  it  very  close  to 
his  path  and  left  it. 

Johann  passed  the  beer  many  times  before  he 
stooped  to  lift  it,  and  then  a  great  thirst  came 
upon  him  and  he  placed  it  to  his  lips.  '  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  a  little  sup,  and  I  thirst  like 
one  of  the  devils.'  He  drained  the  mug  dry,  and 
threw  it  aside. 

Then  a  great  change  came  into  the  world  for 
the  tired  soldier  ;  heaven  seemed  near ;  happi- 
ness embraced  him  ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  to  sleep,  and  his  gun  fell  from  his  hand 
with  a  noisy  clang.  The  sound  half  awoke  him  ; 
he  put  his  hands  before  him  as  if  to  meet  some 
invisible  form  and  thrust  him  away.  Stupor 
fell  upon  him,   and  he  tried  feebly  to  drive  it 
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away  ;  his  dazed  senses  feebly  realised  they  were 
doomed. 

'  God,  I  am  drunk  ! '  he  gasped.  '  Impossible ; 
there  was  not  enough  beer ! '  He  rose  to  his 
knees,  already  half  asleep  :  *  I  am  drugged — 
treachery,'  He  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  an 
alarm  ;  before  his  voice  came  to  him  he  fell  upon 
his  side  fast  asleep. 

Hans  did  not  sleep  long  when  Babette  left  him  ; 
he  was  disturbed  by  ugly  dreams  that  left  him 
restless.  His  slumber  did  not  benefit  him  ;  he 
rose  to  seek  his  wife,  with  the  memory  of  her  last 
words  in  his  ears. 

'  Why  did  she  say  good-bye  ^  Why  was 
her  voice  so  pitiful,  so  full  of  anguish.''  Some- 
thing was  wrong ;  why  had  he  not  seen  it .'' 
He  was  too  full  of  weariness.  Babette  was  a 
Frenchwoman — the  French  were  beaten — Babette 
was  gone ! ' 

He  sought  her  through  the  house,  calling  and 
receiving  no  answer.  Then  he  went  outside  ;  he 
thought  he  would  find  her  in  some  lonely  place, 
weeping  her  heart  out.  He  passed  Johann's  post, 
and  saw  the  sentinel  standing  like  a  statue.     He 
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called  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  '  Have  you  seen  my 
wife  pass  here  ? '  He  called  to  him  again,  going 
close,  as  the  man  did  not  seem  to  hear.  '  Johann,' 
he  cried,  and  then  saw  it  was  not  Johann, 
but  a  tall,  slight  woman  with  a  gun  upon  her 
shoulder. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  ? '  he  said  sternly. 
The  woman  began  to  sob. 

'  Johann  is — is  ill,'  she  stammered.  '  I  took  his 
place.  I  am  a  good  shot  and  can  watch  well — all 
will  be  safe  till  he  wakes.  Do  not  tell  of  him,  for 
God's  sake ;  do  not  disgrace  him  ;  do  not  get  him 
punished.' 

'  A  bad  soldier  deserves  punishment,'  he  said  ; 
'  and  what  are  you  to  him — his  wife  ^ ' 

*  He  is  not  married.' 

'  His  betrothed,  then  .? ' 

*  No  ;  he  is  not  betrothed.' 

*  What  are  you  to  him  .'' '  No  answer.  Hans 
turned  to  the  sleeping  man  and  kicked  him  with 
his  foot.  '  Wake  up,  drunkard,'  and  the  man 
moaned  and  breathed  as  if  he  were  choking. 
Hans  bent  down  to  him  and  shook  him  to  a  sit- 
ting position ;  then  looked  closely  at  him  and  let 
him  fall  again.    '  He  is  drugged,'  he  cried,  spring- 
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ing  up  and  striking  his  foot  against  the  empty- 
mug.  He  lifted  the  vessel  in  his  hand  and  raised 
it  to  the  dim  light  of  the  night.  '  My  God  !  * 
he  said  as  he  saw  it,  and  went  out  into  the 
darkness. 

The  woman,  with  fear  in  her  heart,  resumed 
her  watch.  What  was  he  going  to  do?  Was  he 
going  to  tell  of  Johann,  or  was  he  merciful,  and 
would  the  sleeper  wake  before  the  time  came  for 
his  watch  to  be  changed .''  She  stopped  and  shook 
him  every  turn  of  her  march. 

But  Hans  had  gone  from  her  side  out  into  the 
night.  Not  back  to  his  home  to  seek  Babette, 
but  towards  the  enemy's  lines.  He  went  like  a 
poor  lost  hound  in  the  shadow,  his  rage  ready  to 
turn  upon  any  man,  his  heart  bounding  with  terror 
— for  Babette. 

'  Let  me  find  her  quickly,  my  God,*  he  prayed, 
*  before  she  reaches  the  enemy's  lines — here,  now, 
let  me  find  her.'  But  he  could  hear  nothing  save 
the  voices  of  the  little  creeping  things  of  the  earth 
and  the  flutter  of  the  leaves  in  the  wind.  Now  a 
wave  of  relief  would  come  over  his  heart,  with  the 
hope  that  Babette  had  returned  home,  only  to  be 
stifled  with  the  damning  proof  of  the  drugged  man 
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and  her  remembered  question  as  to  his  position  on 
guard. 

*  Where  shall  I  find  her  ?  What  will  be  my 
duty  ?  '  He  went  more  softly  ;  surely  she  could 
not  run  far  through  this  country,  and  in  the 
dark  ?  He  would  come  upon  her  crouching 
on  the  ground  ;  every  now  and  then  he  stopped, 
thinking  he  saw  her,  only  to  find  a  bush  or  stone 
under  his  outstretched  hands.  Suddenly  he 
paused,  silent  as  the  dead,  behind  a  bush  ;  he  had 
come  upon  a  French  sentinel.  He  saw  the  man 
stop  as  if  listening,  then  continue  his  walk.  A 
strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  Hans  was  thankful ; 
for  there  was  more  chance  of  not  being  heard,  and 
the  soldier  in  turning  his  face  to  the  wind  lost  all 
sound  of  the  quiet  footsteps  that  went  by  him  in 
the  darkness.  It  seemed  hours  to  him  till,  after 
long  pauses  and  cautious  stepping  on  feet,  light 
as  a  hare's,  at  last  he  came  upon  the  glow  of  a 
camp-fire  and  saw  Babette  before  him.  She  stood, 
the  light  on  her  face,  which  looked  old  and  care- 
worn.    She  was  surrounded  by  officers. 

*  God  grant  she  has  only  come  to  seek  protec- 
tion,' Hans  whispered  to  himself  as  he  crouched 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and  listened.     *  You 
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understand.  In  giving  you  the  plans  of  the  town 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  telling  you 
of  the  weak  places,  I  am  doing  it  for  love  of 
France,  that  she  may  have  some  glory  in  the  midst 
of  this  disastrous  war.  Promise  me,  in  reward, 
that  the  one  I  have  told  you  of  shall  be  protected 
by  your  soldiers  and  delivered  up  to  me  safe.'  She 
pressed  her  hands  across  her  eyes.  '  But  he  will 
not  love  me  again,'  she  whispered  :  '  he  will  not 
love  me  again.' 

*  He  will  understand,  he  loves  his  country,  and 
when  peace  comes — forgive.'  One  of  the  officers 
took  her  hands.  *  Be  brave,  for  the  sake  of  your 
poor  country,  which  has  suffered.  France ' — he 
spoke  through  his  teeth — '  France  is  flying  before 
the  enemy.  Give  her  a  victory  if  you  can.'  He 
pulled  a  low  stool  before  her  and  spread  a  sheet  of 
paper  upon  it.  She  knelt  and  took  a  pencil  in  her 
fingers. 

'  O  little  Babette,'  Hans  groaned  in  the 
shadow.  How  could  he  silence  those  soft  lips 
from  speaking  .''  If  he  came  forth  he  would  be  a 
prisoner,  and  Babette  could  still  tell  all  she  knew. 
*  O  my  little  one,  be  silent,  be  silent !  '  He  moved 
slightly  in  the  shadow.     But  Babette  spoke  again. 
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'  I  will  show  you  first  the  rough  plan  of  the 
town,  and  then  where  the  sentinels  are  placed. 
And  then '   She  laid  the  pencil  over  the  paper. 

The  moment  she  did  so  a  shot  rang  out,  filling 
the  place  with  soldiers  in  a  second.  Babette  tried  to 
struggle  to  her  feet,  then  fell  over  upon  the  ground. 

'  Hans  ! '  she  cried,  with  a  smile  that  stayed  upon 
her  dead  face. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet.  '  I  am  coming,  my 
little  one  ! '  And,  rushing  from  his  hiding-place, 
he  went  to  meet  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers. 

*  Now,'  finished  Macarthy,  '  what  do  you  think 
of  that  for  a  sense  of  duty,  to  shoot  down  the 
woman  he  loved .'' ' 

*  She  had  no  right  to  betray  him,'  said  Davison. 
*  When  a  woman  marries  she  is  supposed  to  accept 
her  husband's  circumstances  and  become  one  with 
him.' 

'  I  think,'  said  West,  '  the  story  is  quite  right, 
it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.' 

*  And  has  the  woman  no  right  to  listen  to  that 
little  voice,'  said  Macarthy,  '  or  is  her  sense  of 
duty  to  be  less  honourable  than  a  man's  ? ' 

*  Nonsense,'  cried  West,  '  why  blame  either  ? 
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The  mistake  was  in  the  marriage.  That  was 
where  the  danger  lay.  Neither  knew  it  till  their 
souls  were  awakened  by  the  cry  of  their  country. 
After  all,  there 's  a  wild  thing  in  all  our  hearts  that 
calls  to  us  sometimes,  so  we  rise  and  obey.  It 's 
the  call  of  our  kind.  It 's  the  old  animal  in  us  that 
wakes,  and  in  some  cases  calls  itself  patriotism. 
It  *s  the  love  of  fight,  of  adventure,  come  down 
from  the  days  before  we  were  civilised,  that  peeps 
out  at  the  cry  of  blood.  Men  have  no  greater 
creation  than  themselves  to  prey  upon  them ;  so 
they  spring  at  each  other's  throats,  as  the  hawk  on 
the  sparrow  and  the  cat  on  the  hawk,  because  they 
were  made  with  tooth  and  claw.  We  with  our 
reasoning  powers  might  escape,  but  for  the  call 
of  our  kind  coming  from  the  dark  ages  and  crying 
to  us  to  kill.  That  is  what  Babette  thought  was 
patriotism,  when  she  left  the  one  human  being 
that  should  have  mattered  for  the  sake  of  what 
she  called  country.  That  is  what  pressed  the 
trigger  for  Hans  when  he  raised  his  gun  upon  the 
soft  woman  he  loved.  Here  is  the  story  of  a 
man  I  knew,  one  who  had  the  spirit  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  wood  in  him.  The  roaming,  restless 
spirit  that  would  not  be  captured  or  changed.' 
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'  I  don't  agree  with  a  word  you  say  about 
patriotism,'  said  Macarthy,  '  but  go  ahead  with 
the  story.'  West  glanced  his  way,  and,  smiling, 
began  his  tale. 

Sam  crept  under  the  low  laurel  trees,  up 
towards  the  house.  Once  he  stopped,  his  nerves 
throbbing,  for  another  step  went  into  the  night 
with  his.  On  his  hands  and  knees  he  rested, 
listening  and  looking.  From  the  shade  two  eyes 
glared  back  into  his,  fierce  animal  eyes  that  shone 
now  like  his  own.  A  huge  cat,  intent  on  plunder, 
and  mayhap  on  murder,  watched  his  fellow- 
criminal  all  alert  for  an  enemy.  For  a  moment 
they  stared  eye  into  eye,  both  in  the  shadow, 
shunning  even  the  light  of  the  dim  moon,  then 
the  cat  with  a  flick  of  its  tail  walked  past  him 
into  the  light.  The  man  with  a  smile  went  on. 
He  recognised  the  other  spirit  going  by,  the 
untamed  savagery  and  power  in  that  eye  that 
had  dared  him.  The  joy  that  he  felt  in  the  night 
he  knew  that  the  beast  felt  also;  the  glory  of  the 
chill  wind  that  blew  in  his  nostrils,  the  touch  of 
the  dew-wet  leaves  against  his  face,  the  wonder 
of  the  sleeping  world  where  one  felt  oneself  the 
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only  powerful  and  waking  creature  upon  the  earth. 
These  were  shared  in  common,  and  as  the  one 
crept  along  under  the  leaves  to  meet  its  prey  and 
pounce,  so  did  the  other. 

Sam  crept  on  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
standing  there  passed  his  hand  over  it.  He 
pushed  slightly  against  it,  then  finding  it  secured, 
he  went  quietly  to  where  a  low  window  jutted 
out  into  the  darkness.  This  also  he  tried  with 
his  nimble  fingers,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  thin 
knife  soon  slid  the  bolt.  He  pushed  up  the  sash 
easily  and  listened.  Not  a  sound  in  the  quiet 
place  to  show  he  was  discovered  ;  slowly  he  drew 
himself  to  the  sill,  and  let  himself  drop  inside.. 
Again  he  listened,  but  heard  no  sound.  In  his 
hand  he  carried,  a  burglar's  tool,  heavy  and 
dangerous.  He  went  boldly  into  the  hall.  *  They 
are  away,  all  of  them,'  he  muttered  ;  '  I  thought 
so.'  With  less  caution  he  proceeded  to  turn  up 
the  hidden  light  of  his  lamp.  He  knocked  his 
foot  accidentally  with  a  resounding  blow  against 
a  door  as  he  did  so,  and  cursed. 

He  heard  a  foot  coming  to  the  door,  and  it 
was  thrown  open  before  he  had  time  to  fly.  He 
raised  his  hand. 
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'  Who  is  it  ?  Come  in  quickly,'  the  voice 
repeated,  and  a  flood  of  light  came  from  the 
room,  falling  upon  him.  He  tried  to  shrink  back 
into  the  shadow,  but  the  woman  was  too  quick 
for  him.  She  caught  him  by  the  lappet  of  his 
coat.  He  raised  his  hand  to  crush  her,  for  the 
fear  of  capture  was  upon  him.  But  he  saw  her 
face  and  it  disarmed  him ;  he  looked  into  a 
mother's  eyes,  wild  and  distraught.  She  dragged 
him  into  the  room  and  let  him  go.  He  looked 
upon  her  every  action  with  distrust,  till  he  saw  he 
was  nothing  to  her  but  an  instrument  of  help.  She 
was  leaning  over  a  small  bed,  upon  which  a  child 
struggled  in  some  illness.  He  found  himself  beside 
the  cot,  looking  too.  A  little  boy  fought  there 
for  his  life,  his  beautiful  baby  limbs  twisted  in  con- 
vulsions.    The  mother  turned  to  him  with  a  sob. 

*  You  get  a  bath  ready,'  she  said,  '  it 's  a  chance 
for  his  life.'  Her  eyes  turned  to  the  corner  of 
the  room  where  a  baby's  bath  stood  against  the 
wall.  Sam  thrust  his  iron  jemmy  into  his  pocket, 
and  pulled  the  bath  over  to  the  bed. 

*  Go  down  for  the  water,'  the  woman  whis- 
pered, her  hands  busy  unrobing  the  child.  '  In 
the  kitchen  there  should  be  hot  water.' 
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Sam  hurried  from  the  room  and  rushed  down 
the  passage  :  he  knew  where  the  kitchen  was,  it 
was  the  room  he  had  just  entered.  The  window 
stood  open  still,  and  a  chill  wind  came  through  it 
and  blew  upon  him,  as  if  bidding  him  escape ;  but 
Sam  only  glanced  at  the  window  in  passing,  and 
it  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  lifted  the  heavy 
kettle  off  the  fire,  and  went  with  it  back  to  the 
room  where  the  woman  waited.  Without  a  word 
he  filled  the  bath  with  the  water,  testing  it  with 
his  rough  hand  for  fear  it  would  be  too  hot. 
The  mother  also  laid  her  hand  in  the  water,  so 
that  their  fingers  came  together  without  their 
noticing.  Five  minutes  ago  that  hand  had  been 
raised  to  strike  her.  She  lifted  the  little  child 
and  laid  him  in  the  bath  ;  she  knelt  beside  the 
man  and  watched  with  him,  till  the  tender 
limbs  relaxed  and  the  twisted  eyes  clouded  over 
in  deep  and  sweet  slumber.  Sam  drew  in  his 
breath  and  whispered  for  fear  of  waking  the 
child,  '  That  was  a  near  shave,  but  the  kid  is  all 
right  now.'  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  watched  the 
mother  lift  the  slumbering  boy  to  her  lap  and  dry 
him  in  soft,  warm  towels. 

*  A  near  shave,'  he  whispered  again,  and  a  dull 
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red  spot  crept  to  his  cheek  as  his  mind  began  to 
work  again,  and  the  hidden  jemmy  struck  against 
his  side.  *  I  was  never  a  one  for  a  blow,'  he 
argued  with  himself  as  his  memory  worked  back- 
wards. *  Jem, — he  struck  a  child  for  telling  and 
getting  him  near  taken,  but  I  wouldn't  have  done 
it,  no.*  He  turned  to  find  the  woman  looking  at 
him  :  she  laid  the  child  upon  the  bed  and  came 
towards  him,  fear  in  her  eyes. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  she  demanded,  standing  be- 
tween him  and  the  bed,  as  though  to  protect  the 
child.     *  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ' 

He  looked  round.  What,  indeed,  was  it  that  had 
come  to  him,  the  dodger,  to  stop  his  night's  work, 
or  to  send  it  flowing  in  so  different  a  direction 
from  that  which  he  had  intended.''  The  call  of 
nature  demanding  his  share  in  the  preservation  of 
life  had  been  nothing  to  him,  till  to-night.  He 
had  faced  death  often,  and  had  life  stood  in  his 
way  to  his  danger  he  had  known  it  would  not 
have  counted  for  much.  And  now  he  was  in 
the  coils  because  he  had  listened  to  the  cry 
of  his  kind.  He  turned  to  go,  but  already 
a  man's  voice  was  outside  the  door,  and  he  was 
caught. 
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A  big  burly  man  entered  the  room  and  stopped 
amazed.  He  looked  at  his  wife,  who  stood 
with  terrified  eyes  between  the  bed  and  that 
rough-looking  tramp  who  faced  him  already. 
*  Who  are  you  ^ '  he  demanded,  '  what  do  you 
here  ? ' 

Sam,  seeing  how  hopeless  it  was  to  attempt 
an  escape,  looked  the  other  in  the  eyes  and 
laughed. 

*  Seeming  I  'm  doctoring  your  kiddie,  gov'nor,' 
he  said.  At  his  words  the  woman  went  from 
the  bed  ashamed  ;  she  took  her  husband  by  the 
clenched  hand  and  held  it  between  her  own. 

'Jack,'  she  said,  'it's  true.  He  helped  me 
to  save  the  child,  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  house  :  I  allowed  the  servants  to  stop  at  their 
mothers'  till  morning,  for  there  was  a  party,  and 
they  could  not  have  been  back  till  late.  Suddenly 
the  little  one  got  ill,  and  I  was  helpless.  I  could 
not  leave  him  to  get  anything,  and  when  I 
prayed  for  help,  the  door  opened  and  this  man 
came  in.  I  said  "Thank  God"  when  he  came, 
and  he  has  saved  our  son ;  and  I  will  save 
him  too  for  that.  I  know  he  must  be  a  good 
man.' 
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Sam  shuffled  uneasily  and  sighed  for  the  open  ; 
what  was  coming  ? 

'  See/  the  woman  continued,  *  here  is  one  who 
has  had  no  chance.  He  has  been  reared  amongst 
thieves  and  sinners  ;  probably  his  parents  were  not 
good.'  She  looked  towards  Sam  for  endorsement, 
and  he  nodded,  '  Jailbirds  both.'  *  You  see,  what 
does  that  mean,  Jack,  but  that  he  has  been  thrown 
upon  himself  to  learn  right  and  wrong  when  a 
little  lad  ?  and  what  examples  has  he  had,  or  what 
chance  of  becoming  anything  but  what  he  is.'' 
He  Is  young  yet,  not  more  than  thirty,  I  should 
say.  Let  us  help  him ;  he  has  done  so  much  for 
us,  we  will  make  an  honest  man  of  him.  Give 
him  his  chance.' 

*  And  what  can  we  do  ^ '  said  her  husband, 
looking  down  into  the  eager  face  that  was  very 
dear  to  him. 

'  We  want  a  gardener.  There  is  the  little 
house  at  the  gate,  let  him  live  there  ;  and,  in 
time,  when  he  has  been  with  us  a  few  years, 
we  can  get  him  something  better,  on  our 
recommendations.' 

Sam's  eyes  grew  dim  :  he  could  see  quite  plainly 
now  what  a  sad  life  his  had  been,  the  low,  cruel 
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life  of  the  criminal,  the  life  of  one  who  had  never 
known  a  kind  word  or  had  a  kind  thought  thrown 
his  way — kicks  and  blows  and  no  one  to  care. 
That  was  what  life  had  done  for  him.  Give  him 
his  chance.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  could 
not  hold  up  his  head  with  any  man.  Here  was 
a  good  thing  for  him  now,  a  life  investment 
of  honesty  and  hope.  '  I  '11  take  it ! '  he  said 
aloud.  '  Give  me  my  chance,  and  I  '11  be  as  good 
as  another.'  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  forth  his  jemmy. 

'  There 's  an  end  of  you,'  he  said,  throwing  it  on 
the  fire.  The  woman  looked  on  delighted.  '  He 
has  saved  your  son,'  she  whispered  to  her  waver- 
ing husband  ;  and  so  under  her  will,  and  because 
her  husband  loved  her,  Sam  had  his  chance. 
The  next  day  saw  him  in  the  cottage  by  the 
gate.  For  a  week  he  worked  hard  getting  the 
place  to  his  liking,  fitting  the  rickety  doors  and 
windows  so  that  they  moved  quietly  and  without 
sound.  He  was  wonderfully  nimble  at  altering 
locks  and  bolts. 

When  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  inside  he 
tidied  up  the  little  garden  around  it,  often  look- 
ing  back  at   the  four  stone    walls   of  his  little 
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cottage  and  nodding.  '  That 's  home  ;  I  've  never 
had  a  home  before.  Glad  I  put  red  paper  on  the 
parlour  ;  looks  more  cosy  like,  bless  it ;  that 's 
my  home.' 

When  the  spring  came  his  master's  garden 
began  to  grow  green  with  the  promise  of  summer 
bloom. 

*  The  best  gardener  I  ever  had,'  said  the 
woman,  who  smiled  always  when  she  saw  Sam's 
broad  back  bending  over  his  spade. 

When  the  buds  began  to  break  in  the  beds 
about  his  cottage  Sam  sat  in  the  porch  and 
watched  them. 

I  've  all  I  want  in  this  world,'  he  said,  puffing 
the  smoke  from  his  pipe  rather  fiercely.  '  I  've 
had  my  chance  ;  I  '11  stick  on  here,  and  after  a  few 
.  years  take  a  place  as  a  head-gardener  in  a  gentle- 
man's mansion.  Then  I  may  marry  and  settle 
down  for  life,  planting  flowers.'  He  rose  and 
went  on  with  his  work.  That  evening  he  met 
the  woman  walking  with  her  little  boy  ;  she 
asked  him  how  he  did,  smiling  upon  him,  and 
he  told  her  he  did  well. 

*  Thank  you  kindly  for  giving  me  my  chance, 
I  have  all  I  want  in  this  world  ;  I  '11  never  do 
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nothing  now  but  plant  flowers  and  see  them  grow 
for  ever.' 

'  You  are  not  discontented,  Sam  ? '  The 
woman  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

'  Lord  love  you,  no !  Whatever  makes  you 
think  so  ?     Haven't  I  just  said ' 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  said  the  woman,  smiling 
again  and  passing  on. 

Sam  looked  after  her  wondering. 

*  Now  what  did  she  say  that  for  ?  Haven't  I 
said  I  had  all  I  wanted  ^ '  He  trained  the  trail- 
ing branches  of  a  rose-tree  over  an  arch  wearily. 
*  Now  whatever  made  her  think  that  ?  I  'm  an 
honest  fellow  now,  and  have  all  I  want.*. 

He  rose  up  from  his  work  and  went  along  the 
path  to  where  a  young  lad  stood  grumbling  about 
something  to  a  servant-girl. 

*Not  happy  yet,  Jimmy?'  he  called.  *  Now 
why  ain't  you  like  me  ?  I  was  just  saying  to  the 
missis,  I  had  all  I  wanted  in  this  world.'  He 
pulled  out  his  pipe  again  and  leaned  against  the 
door  of  his  cottage. 

'  I  Ve  all  I  want  in  this  world,  Jimmy,'  he  said, 
as  the  angry  lad  passed  on  his  way  home. 

*  And  that 's  the  second  time  I  've  heard  you  say 
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that,'  the  youth  shouted  at  him  in  going.     '  Who 
said  you  hadn't,  anyway  ?  * 

Sam  drew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  mur- 
mured, '  Ay,  who  indeed  ?  ' 

'  I  have  all  I  want,'  he  muttered  after  the  re- 
treating lad — then  went  into  his  cottage  and  shut 
the  door.  Half  the  night  he  kept  waking  and 
repeating  to  himself  how  happy  he  was. 

*  Think  of  her  saying  I  was  not  contented,  and 
I  just  that  moment  feeling  I  was  the  luckiest 
beggar  alive.  Why,  I  've  only  to  keep  straight 
and  I  'm  as  good  as  any  one.  I  've  had  my 
chance.'  In  the  first  dawn  he  got  up  and  looked 
from  his  window.  The  trees  were  hardly  visible, 
so  dark  was  the  morning.  He  drew  on  his  clothes, 
for  the  early  hours  were  chill.  He  opened  his 
door  and  looked  out.  There  was  a  strange 
moaning  wind  blowing  that  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  It  blew  now  in  his  nostrils  full  of  the 
odours  of  the  woods.  The  laurels  shook  in  the 
cold  air,  waving  their  dew-wet  leaves  with  a 
sound  like  low  music.  The  half-seen  world 
looked  immense  and  indiscernible  in  its  screen, 
the  phantom  trees  waved  ghostly  arms  to  bid  him 
come  forth.     Suddenly  Sam   became  aware  of  a 
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stealthy  rustle  beneath  the  laurels.  He  crouched 
down  in  the  porch  of  his  door  and  listened,  so 
became  aware  of  a  pair  of  fierce  animal  eyes 
glaring  at  him  from  the  shadow  of  the  leaves.  A 
huge  cat,  intent  on  plunder,  maybe  on  murder, 
stared  in  his  face  with  the  impertinence  of  a 
comrade.  For  a  second  it  stood  daring  him,  then 
with  a  flick  of  its  tail,  as  if  to  say,  *  Here  is  one 
of  no  account,'  crouched  belly  to  the  ground  and 
passed,  intent  on  its  prey. 

Sam  raised  himself  to  his  feet  and  glanced  back 
into  the  cottage  ;  he  saw  a  dark  room  with  the 
four  walls  of  a  cell.  Then  he  raised  his  hands 
above  his  head  with  a  deep  breath,  like  one  who 
wakes  from  sleep,  and  dropped  crouching  and 
creeping  under  the  laurels.  When  the  woman 
rose  from  slumber  in  the  early  morning,  an 
hysterical  housemaid  told  her  the  house  had  been 
robbed,  and  that  when  they  went  to  the  cottage 
for  Sam  to  come  and  help  in  the  tracing  of  the 
thief,  the  cottage  door  stood  open,  and  Sam  was 
not  to  be  found. 

*That,'  said  Hayden  softly  as  West  finished 
his  story,  *  was  the  call  of  blood  :  the  inheritance 
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which  is  implanted  in  us,  that  holds  us  with  a 
grasp  and  draws  us  back,  ay,  even  to  the  seventh 
generation.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  night, 
and  freedom,  that  made  Sam  a  thief  and  a 
wanderer.  Nor  was  he  one  with  the  wild  cat  in 
the  darkness.  His  was  simply  the  soul  of  some 
ancestor  born  again,  some  ancient  footpad,  some 
road  thief  probably  hanged  in  a  former  genera- 
tion, whose  sins  had  been  handed  down  to  his 
successor  as  his  virtues  might  have  been  also. 
Sam  had  his  chance  and  might  have  risen,  but 
chose  to  sink,  and  so  fate  did  rightly  by  him. 

*  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  which  you  do  not 
know  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  tell  it.  You  cannot 
blame  a  man  for  the  way  he  began  life,  if  having 
his  chance  he  clings  to  it  and  raises  himself 
above  the  wreckage.'  In  the  silence  that  followed 
his  earnest  words  the  speaker  bent  forward  and 
commenced  his  story,  which  he  called  '  The  Two 
Grandfathers.' 

Give  every  man  his  chance,  I  say,  to  find  his 
soul.  Those  in  the  higher  place  may  fall,  and 
those  cast  down  may  rise. 

My  grandfather  was  a  pious  gentleman,  but  his 
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son  was  a  wastrel — ^he  squandered  his  money,  and 
married  a  kitchen  wench,  who  bore  me  in  the 
gutter.  There  I  played  with  the  children  of  vice 
and  caroused  with  the  parents  of  sin.  What 
chance  had  I  to  know  that  there  was  beauty  in 
the  world  as  pure  as  the  snow — the  only  pure 
thing  that  fell  for  a  moment  in  our  alley .''  Even 
the  sweet  preachers  that  God  has  given  to  man 
I  had  never  heard,  nor  the  wind  over  the  hills, 
the  murmur  of  the  brook  through  the  fields, 
the  wild,  free  song  of  the  birds  in  the  trees.  I 
looked  up  at  the  clouded  blue  of  the  heavens, 
and  wondered  why  so  fair  a  thing  should  shine 
above  such  a  place  as  ours.  Our  homes,  that 
held  only  those  who  loved  to  roam  by  night, 
were  seldom  occupied  during  the  day,  save  by  the 
children. 

In  the  night  I  crept,  as  I  had  been  taught,  after 
my  prey ;  lone  women  I  jostled,  and  weak  men 
I  overpowered  and  even  robbed,  with  the  other 
youths  of  my  class.  I  pushed  harder,  I  searched 
more  thoroughly  than  my  comrades,  and  when 
we  drank  I  was  the  last  to  leave  an  empty  glass. 
As  I  grew  older,  the  game  was  not  big  enough  for 
me ;  I  wanted  to  be  called  great,  even  among  the 
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lot  I  lived  with.  This  was  not  love  of  crime,  as  I 
knew  later,  but  ambition.  It  would  have  led  me 
in  any  state  of  life,  and  I  knew  but  one. 

One  night,  my  first  to  try  a  new  departure,  I 
stole  alone  on  a  big  undertaking. 

I  entered  a  house  in  Kensington  for  the  purpose 
of  robbery.  I  had  watched  this  house  for  some 
time  and  picked  it  out  for  my  first  effort.  It  was 
owned  by  a  rich  man — a  young  man  he  was — and 
therefore  worth  my  skill.  It  was  into  no  help- 
less place  of  women  and  old  folk  I  was  going,  but 
into  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  no  older  than 
myself,  and  as  strong.  True,  he  had  servants  on 
his  side,  and  knowledge  of  his  home  ;  but  against 
that  I  had  darkness,  night,  and  sleep. 

I  crept  up  the  little  garden  with  my  heart 
thrilling  in  its  wild  purpose.  I  tried  every  window 
and  door  in  the  basement,  but  all  were  sturdily 
locked  and  barred.  I  crept  back  and  looked  up 
at  the  house.  There  was  a  window  beyond  my 
reach,  but  beside  it  ran  a  rain-pipe. 

In  a  moment  I  had  my  mind  made  up,  and 
laid  my  hand  about  the  iron.  I  drew  myself 
toward  the  window  with  the  ,aid  of  a  holdfast 
that    projected  from  the  bricks,  and    soon  was 
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seated  upon  the  narrow  sill.  I  did  not  think  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  back  ;  all  was  black  beneath 
me,  and  the  window  seemed  fast.  I  took  my  pen- 
knife from  my  pocket  and  inserted  it  at  the 
fastening.  To  my  relief  and  triumph  the  bolt 
slid  back.  I  opened  the  window  gently,  and 
listened.  For  a  moment  I  imagined  I  heard 
breathing  near  me,  and  half  prepared  to  drop  from 
the  sill  back  into  the  uncertainty  of  the  garden  ; 
but,  on  listening  again,  I  heard  nothing. 

My  heart  was  beating  loudly  in  its  excitement. 
It  was  my  first  great  adventure,  and  I  did  not 
know  how  I  should  come  out  of  it.  If  I  were 
caught,  they  would  rob  me  of  more  than  I  could 
take  from  them — my  freedom.  But  there  was  no 
sound  from  the  house — it  was  asleep. 

I  turned,  and  hung  a  foot  down  inside  the 
window.  It  touched  nothing;  still  holding  the 
sill  I  let  my  body  drop  until,  held  by  the  length 
of  my  arms,  my  toes  could  just  touch  the  ground. 
I  loosed  the  hold  of  my  two  hands,  and  dropped — 
into  the  arms  of  a  man  ! 

In  a  second  the  room  was  full  of  light.  I 
staggered  to  my  feet  and  stared  at  him,  too 
astonished    to    be   frightened.     He  watched    me 
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intently  a  moment,  as  if  afraid  I  would  strike  him, 
or  as  if  he  suspected  I  had  a  weapon  concealed ; 
but  murder  was  never  a  thought  of  mine,  thank 
God,  and  he  saw  that  in  my  eyes,  I  suppose,  for 
he  turned  away  and  bade  me  follow.  I  laughed 
as  he  walked  the  length  of  the  big  room  I  had 
dropped  into,  and  did  not  stir,  but  he  turned  on 
me  and  said  calmly — 

'  My  servants  are  outside ;  you  cannot  run 
away.' 

At  that  I  strode  up  to  where  he  stood  by  the 
mantelpiece,  and  laughed  again  as  he  pointed  to 
an  armchair  and  bade  me  be  seated.  I  threw 
myself  back  in  the  cushions  as  if  1  had  been  used 
to  such  luxury.  In  truth,  my  limbs  sank  into  the 
softness  with  delicious  rest. 

*  A  real  live  burglar  ! '  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
gazing  down  on  me.  '  I  've  read  of  such  things, 
now  I  see  one.  You  're  not  very  formidable 
after  all,'  he  added,  and  I  flushed  angrily.  So 
that  was  all  I  gained  !  I  thought  of  my  feel- 
ings as  I  had  sat  on  the  sill  in  the  darkness,  and 
imagined  myself  a  wonderfully  fine  fellow.  And 
to  think  that  I  sat  now,  caught,  at  the  mercy  of 
this  youth,  who  had  no  fear  in  his  eyes  !     I,  it  was, 
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who  felt  the  fear,  because  into  my  heart  crept 
the  strange  knowledge  that  this  was  a  place  I  had 
heard  of  but  had  never  seen — a  home.  I  did  not 
think  of  my  loss  of  freedom  for  the  moment — 
only  my  loss  of  this^  which  had  never  been  mine  ! 
Here  were  rich  carpets,  warm  to  the  feet,  that 
made  me  curl  my  hateful  boots  under  the  chair, 
ashamed  of  their  rough  contrast  with  such  a 
velvet  substance  ;  here  a  fire  that  still  glowed  in 
the  grate  ;  beautiful  lights  that  had  only  to  be 
touched  to  turn  them  to  darkness  ;  a  table  with 
its  load  of  books  and  tray  of  glasses  and  wine. 
Outside  I  could  hear  the  rain  beat  against  the  glass 
of  the  heavily  curtained  windows.  Inside  were 
warmth  and  rest.  Outside  were  cold  and  hunger, 
restlessness  and  storm.  What  sort  of  a  woman 
had  thrown  aside  the  dainty  bit  of  embroidery, 
that  lay  on  the  little  stool  beside  my  chair,  I 
wondered.  It  was  not  a  girl,  for  spectacles  lay 
close  by.  No  doubt  it  was  an  old  lady,  similar  to 
many  1  had  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  West  End. 

*  Well,'  said  the  young  man,  looking  down  at 
me,  '  I  am  glad  I  caught  you,  and  that  you  are  so 
young.  I  am  not  going  to  force  you  into  lying  by 
the  fear  of  the  law,  and  of  what  I  may  do  to  you. 
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for  I  am  going  to  let  you  go — when  we  have  had 
our  little  chat.' 

I  looked  at  him,  surprised.  My  freedom  was 
very  dear  to  me. 

'  I  want  to  understand  your  people,'  he  said 
solemnly,  *  for  one  day  I  may  have  to  see  a  lot  of 
you.  My  mother ' — he  glanced  at  the  needle- 
work— *  possesses  a  strong  and  lovely  nature.  She 
has  reared  me  apart  from  all  knowledge  of  such  a 
life  as  yours  must  be  ;  she  intends  me  for  the 
church.' 

I  started  at  this,  for  his  eyes  had  none  of  the 
patience  and  self-repression  I  had  seen  in  the 
faces  of  the  ministers  who  sometimes  found 
their  way  to  our  slums.  They  were  innocent 
eyes — to  me — eyes  that  had  not  yet  lived,  but  had 
passed  through  life  without  being  disturbed  by 
any  great  emotions. 

'  If  it  had  been  in  my  grandfather's  days  it 
would  be  different.'  He  glanced  at  the  portrait 
set  upon  the  wall  above  the  mantelpiece.  I  could 
trace  little  likeness  between  them.  He  smiled. 
'  He,  I  hear,  was  a  wild,  bad  man ;  and  this,  I 
suppose,  has  made  my  mother  more  careful  and 
strict  with  her  only  son.' 
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I  sat  bewildered  at  his  flow  of  words,  not  sure 
at  what  he  was  aiming. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  '  what  pleasure  is  there  in  your 
mode  of  life  ? ' 

I  did  not  answer.     I  knew  no  other. 

*  You  don't  understand,'  he  said,  '  but  what  I 
mean  is  this  :  Any  man  can  get  on  by  honesty 
and  labour  to  better  his  position,  if  he  has  true  grit 
in  him.  Now,  my  grandfather  was  a  wild  fellow ; 
he  squandered  all  his  money,  leaving  my  father 
only  debts  and  poverty,  but  he  fought  against  it 
all,  and  conquered.  It  is  to  my  father  alone  I 
owe  my  home  and  its  comforts.  That 's  to  show 
you  what  a  man  can  do  by  work.  What  have 
you  against  this  ? '  he  said,  waving  his  hand  about 
the  room.  '  Here  I  am,  warm  and  free  from 
hunger  and  thirst ;  friends  come  if  I  am  lonely. 
I  leave  for  my  work  every  morning,  and  come 
back  to  comfort  and  rest  in  the  evening.  What 
have  you  to  put  against  that,  poor  boy,  whose  life 
is  spent  in  fear  and  shadow  ? ' 

I  laughed  to  hear  him  talk.  '  It 's  your  life 
that  has  the  fear,'  I  said,  '  with  so  much  to  lose 
within  it.  I  can  love  only  what  you  have  not ; 
that  is  liberty.     You  are  tied  like  a  goat  in  a 
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hedge  to  your  own  little  spot,  in  the  city.  All 
the  world  is  open  to  me.  To-morrow  I  can  walk 
out  of  my  home,  without  a  regret,  without  a  soul 
to  mourn  for  me  or  for  whom  I  may  grieve.  I 
can  travel,  through  the  labour  of  my  hands,  over 
the  earth,  always  finding  warmth  and  food  as  I  go, 
as  a  bird  does.  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  see  the 
world,  and  I  shall  see  it  as  you  never  can,  for 
were  you  to  go,  you  would  be  kept  away  from 
real  living  by  your  ease  and  comforts  and  the 
conventions  that  make  you  a  gentleman.  Are  you 
as  free  ?  ' 

*  I  could  be,'  he  said  restlessly,  '  if  I  wished — 
at  least,  for  a  time.' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  but  your  responsibilities 
would  chain  you.  You  cannot  be  free ;  your 
home  would  call  you  back,  your  business  and 
your  health  would  hamper  you.  You  are  not 
free.' 

*  You,'  he  said,  a  little  fiercely,  '  are  in  the  cold 
and  the  night ;  you  are  scorned  and  suspected  ;  no 
honest  man's  home  is  open  to  you.  You  starve, 
and  no  one  cares.' 

*  I  live,'  I  answered.  '  It  is  splendid  in  the 
night,  with  the  storm  in  your  ears,  and  danger 
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everywhere.  If  I  lose,  well,  next  time  I  shall 
gain.  If  I  am  cold,  how  grand  is  the  warmth 
when  it  comes ;  and  when  one  is  hungry,  how 
good  it  is  to  eat !  I  go  through  the  darkness 
with  my  heart  on  fire  ;  to  you,  all  days  are  the 
same,  monotonous,  but  safe.  No  one  scorns  me, 
except  the  classes  that  are  not  my  own.  Thieves 
are  merry  fellows,  and  I  have  good  comrades. 
Nothing  I  do  can  horrify  them,  save  playing  the 
coward.  If  you  are  astray  in  so  small  a  thing 
as  even  fashion,  your  friends  will  look  askance 
upon  you.  Here  you  are  tied  again,  while  I  am 
free.' 

He  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 
'  What  do  you  know  of  the  beautiful  things  of  life 
— the  pure  lives,  the  sister,  the  sweetheart,  the 
mother  ? '  he  said.  '  The  eyes  of  any  of  these 
three  women  whose  look  makes  one  proud  to  be 
a  man,  whose  touch  makes  one  ashamed  of  even 
the  little  sins  that  have  forced  themselves  upon  us, 
these  dear  women  who  keep  us  strong,  and  make 
us  strive  to  mount  even  a  little  way  toward  their 
white  kingdom — what  do  you  know  of  this, 
rugged  philosopher  ^ ' 

'  Nothing,'  I  said  fiercely.       '  What  should  I 
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want  to  know  of  women  such  as  these  ?  I  am  a 
man.  No  prowling  priest  shall  pull  my  life  a 
woman's  way.  I  shall  kneel  to  no  high  altar  of 
her  white  reign.  It  is  I  who  crack  the  whip,  and 
my  women  come,  with  loud  cries  and  bold  glances, 
to  dance  at  my  bidding  ;  and  they  go  when  I 
weary  of  them  ;  the  cats,  how  they  bite  and 
scratch,  but  all  the  time  their  eyes  love  me  and 
obey,' 

I  saw  his  hands  clench,  and  a  strange  light  come 
in  his  face.  In  an  instant  it  died  out.  His  hand 
went  to  his  neck,  as  if  he  already  felt  a  stiff  band 
of  linen  about  his  throat. 

'And  what  of  the  heavens — are  they  empty 
for  you  too,  poor  lad  ? '  he  said  softly ;  and 
I  laughed  aloud,  rising  and  lifting  my  free 
arms. 

'  See,'  I  said,  '  I  am  free,  free  of  home,  no 
friends,  no  loves,  no  Gods,  no  devils.  I  stand 
alone  on  the  earth.  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  no- 
thing to  lose.     I  want  nothing.     I  am  content.' 

As  I  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  an  old  lady 
entered.  She  stood  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
and  over  her  shoulder  I  saw  the  face  of  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  framed  with  curls. 
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'  Richard,'  the  woman  said,  '  we  have  waited  so 
long  for  your  step  on  the  stair.  You  must  be 
weary.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  bed  ?  We  feared 
you  were  ill,  it  is  so  long  since  we  left  you.' 
She  laid  her  hand  tenderly  upon  his  shoulder 
while  she  spoke,  and  then  she  turned  and  saw 
me,  and,  hurrying  slightly  toward  me,  said  :  *  I 
did  not  know  you  had  a  visitor,  Richard.  You 
will  forgive  my  anxiety,  sir  ;  my  son  has 
been  ill.' 

I  shuffled  rather  awkwardly  to  my  feet. 

*  Why  do  you  pry  upon  me,  mother  ^ '  he  said. 
*  Am  I  not  a  free  man  ? '  She  looked  surprised,  as 
if  unused  to  rebuke. 

'  Of  course,  dear,'  she  said  humbly,  then 
turned  to  me  as  I  went  stumbling  to  the  door. 
'It's  a  dark  night  for  you  to  travel;  are  you 
going  out  into  the  storm  .'' ' 

Her  son  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  let  me 
into  the  dark. 

*You  go  into  the  storm,'  he  sighed,  *and 
I ' 

*  Good-night,  bondsman  ! '  I  cried,  and  shout- 
ing, flung  my  cap  into  the  air,  snatching  it  back 
from    the   wind  ere  it  lifted   it  too  high.     My 
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laughter  was  echoed  by  a  woman's  voice,  and  a 
wild  creature  thrust  her  hand  into  mine.  So  we 
went  linked  into  the  dark,  from  the  house  where 
I  thought  he  watched  with  disgusted  eyes. 

No  sooner  did  I  gain  the  shelter  of  the  shadow 
than  I  thrust  the  loathsome  creature  away  with  a 
curse. 

I  crouched  down  in  a  hidden  place  to  think. 
I  dared  not  go  back  to  the  '  den  ' — the  miserable 
hovel  I  called  my  home — where  one  was  never 
alone,  or  in  silence.  I  wept  the  first  tears  I  ever 
remembered  to  have  wept,  and  they  burned  in 
my  eyes,  and  rolled  their  salt  down  my  cheeks. 
Something  seemed  to  rise  within  me,  and  claim 
me.  A  great  hungry  longing  for  something 
that  ought  by  inheritance  to  be  mine,  a  noble 
jealousy  arose  in  my  heart — jealousy  of  that 
young  man  for  his  education,  his  chances  to  be- 
come great  among  men,  the  dear  mother  that  bent 
above  him,  tender  and  devoted  to  him — jealousy 
of  his  quiet  home.  All  my  wild  words  rang  in 
my  ears — all  the  braggart  words  I  had  lied  to  him 
with  my  lips  !  I  did  not  live  ;  I  existed  as  a 
beast,  feeding  when  I  was  hungry,  and  lying  in  the 
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room  without  thought,  like  a  dog,  until  I  grew 
hungry  to  eat  again.  There  was  no  chance  to 
make  me  famous  unless  I  committed  some  great 
crime  on  my  fellow-men. 

I  hated  the  chill  wind  that  blew  through  my 
thin  clothes,  and  drove  me  back  among  the 
brutes  I  called  comrades — the  brutes  that  never 
once  in  my  long  years  with  them  had  uttered  a 
thought  that  one  could  call  clean,  or  done  a 
gracious  deed,  or  one  that  was  not  already  half  a 
crime.  Yet  why  did  I  wish  to  be  a  gentleman — 
to  be  one  of  that  class  I  pretended  to  despise, 
that  I  hated  because  I  felt  I  had  been  thrust  from 
among  them  }  *  Gentleman  John,'  my  comrades 
called  me,  jeering  at  the  speech  my  father  had 
taught  me  ;  and  now,  in  the  night,  it  seemed  a 
spirit  of  my  dead  grandfather  had  come  to  me, 
and  watched  my  turmoil  of  soul,  calling  me  back 
to  the  position  that  should  have  been  mine  had 
my  father  not  proved  a  wastrel. 

I  stood  up  in  the  dark,  and  clenched  my  hands 
to  heaven.  *  I  will  come,'  I  said,  '  I  will  come 
back  !  I  will  have  a  home.  I  will  have  a  woman 
with  dear  eyes.  I  will  have  a  future,  and  per- 
haps ' — I    lowered    my  head  unconsciously,   and 
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spoke  reverently — '  I  will  have  a  God  in  those  far 
heavens,  if  I  fight  hard.' 

This  I  resolved,  and  because  I  had  strange 
strength  given  me,  I  fought  well  and  conquered. 
I  cast  off  my  old  haunts  and  the  vermin  that 
crowded  them.  I  bound  myself  with  hard  bonds 
to  the  desires  of  my  ambition,  and  guided  my  life 
into  narrow  ways  and  quiet  places  that  had  no  far 
horizon  line.  The  ox  would  look  upon  me  as  a 
fellow,  and  the  goat  tied  in  the  hedge,  as  I  too 
was  tied  by  my  own  bonds. 

So,  at  last,  after  many  years  I  gained  my 
wishes,  and  sat  by  my  own  fireside,  content,  hear- 
ing the  storms  in  the  night  with  a  shudder,  and 
drawing  the  curtains  close  to  shut  them  out.  My 
wife,  with  dear  eyes,  looked  to  me,  and  I,  kneel- 
ing, was  washed  pure  at  the  high  altar  of  the 
white  kingdom  of  her  womanhood.  Gentlemen 
now  spoke  to  me  as  an  equal,  and  met  me  with 
respect  and  even  deference.  And,  above  all,  for 
my  peace  there  came  into  my  soul  a  strange 
reverence.  When  I  had  gained  happiness  I 
yearned  to  tell  the  man  who  had  pointed  to  me 
the  road. 

I  sought  his  house,  to  show  him  how  1  had 
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profited  by  his  kindly  teaching.  I  stood  a 
moment,  looking  up  at  the  place  with  gratitude 
in  my  heart.  Therein  dwelt  the  gentle  youth — a 
priest  now,  no  doubt — and  it  would  be  my  joy 
to  present  myself  as  the  first  soul  he  had  saved, 
the  first  heart  that  had  melted  beneath  his  words. 
I  drew  myself  up  proudly  on  the  steps,  and 
thought  of  the  night,  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
had  rushed  down  them,  shouting  and  ashamed. 

My  knock  was  answered  by  a  servant,  who 
told  me  the  house  was  now  occupied  by  another 
family  ;  that  my  friend  had  been  forced  to  leave  it 
because  of  financial  losses  soon  after  his  mother 
died. 

This  was  all  I  was  to  know  then  ;  yet  some- 
where, I  thought,  he  was  following  his  pure  call- 
ing, undismayed  by  poverty,  because  it  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  creatures  he  pitied  and  loved, 
but  I  was  anxious,  thinking  he  might  have 
suffered.  After  much  questioning  and  seeking 
I  could  find  no  trace  of  him. 

Long  afterward,  he  came  to  me  mysteriously 
and  unexpectedly.  I  had  taken  for  my  own  his 
house,  and  tried  to  recall  the  appearance  of  the 
room  where  I  had  first  seen  him.     I  furnished  it 
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as  well  as  I  could  remember  it.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece still  hung  the  picture  of  his  grandfather, 
and  I  would  often  sit  watching  it,  and  think  of 
my  redemption  and  of  my  present  happiness. 

One  night,  as  I  sat  thus  brooding,  a  slight 
noise  attracted  my  attention.  There  was  no  light 
in  the  room,  for  I  loved  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  it 
had  almost  expired.  One  little  flame  illuminated, 
now  and  again,  the  picture  above  my  head,  and  I 
fancied  the  eyes  looked  down  upon  me  with  a 
new  light.  They  seemed  to  sparkle  when  a  noise 
disturbed  mc.  As  the  sound  was  repeated  by  the 
drawing  up  of  one  of  the  windows,  I  forgot  the 
portrait,  and  stole  to  the  curtains  on  tiptoe. 

I  stood  with  my  heart  beating  loudly.  It 
needed  no  guessing  to  tell  me  what  had  happened. 
Some  one  was  breaking  into  the  house,  coming  as 
I  had  done,  to  be  caught  as  1  had  been  caught. 
I  saw  the  foot  searching  the  ground,  and  then  the 
other  following.  I  heard  the  hands  slide  from 
their  hold,  and  in  a  second  had  the  falling  body 
in  my  arms.  Before  the  intruder  could  recover, 
I  switched  on  the  light,  and  stood  amazed.  I 
saw  the  fierce  eyes  glow  like  an  angry  animal's, 
and  saw  the  hand  raised   to   strike,  but  I  stood 
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without  quailing.  Here  was  surely  the  portrait 
come  to  life,  the  eyes  with  the  slumbering  devil 
now  well  awake  in  them,  the  thick,  lustful  lips, 
the  coarse  face  of  the  portrait  above  the  mantel- 
piece !     1  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  Thought  I  was  his  ghost,  eh  .? '  the  fellow 
laughed,  seeing  my  glance  ;  and  something  in  his 
voice  caused  me  to  look  for  no  further  likeness  to 
the  picture,  but  to  see  a  resemblance  to  some  one 
else  I  had  seen. 

'  My  God  ! '  I  said,  '  this  is  not  he,  this  is  not 
he  !  Sit  down,'  I  said,  forcing  him  in  a  chair. 
He  leaned  back  willingly  into  the  cushions,  rub- 
bing his  muddy  feet  clean  in  the  hearth-rug.  '  1 
have  been  seeking  you  for  years,  to  show  you  all 
you  have  done  for  me,  and  now  to  find  you  like 
this  !  What  has  happened,  what  has  life  done  to 
you,  my  friend  ?  * 

He  laughed  at  my  lament,  and  rose,  stretching 
up  his  arms  as  if  to  throw  off  a  burden. 

'  What  does  it  mean  ? '  he  said.  '  It  means 
that  you  have  taught  me  to  live,  to  be  free.  I 
am  no  longer  tied.  Do  you  remember  all  you 
said  in  this  very  room,  where  I  came  to-night, 
hoping  to  make  a  rich  haul  ?     All  the  way  here  I 
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was  laughing  to  myself,  thinking  of  you  and  how 
you  had  shown  me  the  way.  But  I  would  be 
more  lucky  than  you,  I  thought,  for  I  knew 
every  inch  of  the  house  so  well  ;  yet  I  little 
thought  you  were  the  tenant.  I  owe  you  grati- 
tude for  saving  me  from  the  starved  life  I  had 
been  reared  to  live.     Let  me  thank  you  now.' 

The  words  he  had  used  long  ago  came  to  my 
lips  and  froze  there.  Of  what  use  was  it  for  me 
to  speak  .f*  He  was  experienced,  and  had  chosen 
his  path.  I  sat  with  my  head  in  my  hands,  in 
deep  trouble. 

*  All  you  said  was  true,'  he  went  on.  '  I  lived 
only  like  a  goat  in  a  hedge  when  you  saw  me 
first.  Now  I  am  tied  by  no  cares.  1  fear 
nothing.     I  love  nothing.     I  am  content.' 

'  I  lied  !  I  lied  !  '  I  cried  eagerly.  '  I  said  all 
that  only  because  of  my  own  jealousy  and  envy 
of  you ! ' 

As  I  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  my  wife 
entered,  and  in  her  sudden,  sweet  way,  came  to 
me,  not  noting  any  one  in  the  room. 

'  I  can't  wait,'  she  said ;  '  you  stay  so  long  by 
the  fire,  and  it  is  late.     You  are  weary  ;  come.' 

And  then  she  saw  my  friend.     He  rose  when 
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her  eyes  met  his,  and  raised  his  hat  with  a  low 
bow. 

'  Madame,'  he  said,  *  I  detain  your  husband. 
In  truth,  I  came  but  to  thank  him  for  a  service 
he  did  me  years  ago,  when  he  set  me  free  from 
bondage.' 

'  That  is  strange,'  she  answered  ;  '  he  is  always 
seeking  one  who  did  him  such  a  service,  long 
ago,  but  we  have  never  found  him.* 

He  laughed,  and  I  held  her  hand  tightly  in 
mine  as  he  strode  to  the  door.  We  went 
together  and  let  him  out  into  the  dark. 

'It  is  a  cold  night  for  you  to  travel,'  said  my 
wife,  with  a  shudder,  as  the  wind  blew  in  with  a 
moan.     '  Sir,  you  go  out  into  the  storm  .'' ' 

'  Into  the  storm,'  I  said  sadly.  '  Can  you 
not  stay .'' ' 

'  Good-night,  bondsman  ! '  he  cried  ;  and, 
shouting,  flung  his  cap  into  the  air.  I  saw  him 
catch  at  it,  but  the  wind  blew  it  away.  His  laugh 
was  echoed  by  a  woman's  voice,  and  a  wild  shape 
darted  forward  and  thrust  a  hand  in  his,  and  they 
disappeared,  linked  and  laughing,  into  the  night. 

Davison    laid    his    hand    on    his    friend's    as 
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he  ended  his  story.      He  saw  he  was  grieving 
for  the  lost  man  he  considered  still  his  saviour. 

'Nevermind,  Hayden,'  he  said,  'he  would  never 
have  become  a  minister.  He  was  like  a  rotten 
apple,  only  held  together  by  the  strings  of  habit. 
The  moment  they  had  begun  to  loosen,  as  they 
were  sure  to  have  done  with  time,  he  would  have 
dropped  into  the  mire.  Just  as  you  were  bound 
to  rise.  It  was  born  in  you  both,  sent  down  from 
the  generations.  The  one  to  rise,  the  other  to  fall 
in  his  time,'  '  It  was  fate,'  said  Davison's  father, 
an  old  man  sitting  in  a  far  chair  by  the  fire,  '  Fate 
you  cannot  mistake,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
former  generations,  nothing  to  do  with  persons, 
will  or  deed.  It  is  fate  that  has  planned  your  life 
when  the  lives  of  men  were  planned,'  he  went  on 
muttering  to  himself,  holding  his  hands  to  the 
blaze.  They  could  see  the  old  man  was  busy  with 
some  memory,  some  effort  to  join  his  story  to  the 
rest, 

'  Tell  us,  father,*  said  Davison  kindly. 

The  old  man's  mutterings  became  more  distinct ; 
soon  they  began  to  trace  a  story  in  what  he  said, 
and  bent  to  listen.  Thus  the  feeble  old  voice  went 
on  : — 
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He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  around  his 
narrow  cell,  but  the  dream  was  on  him  still.  Still 
the  woman  stood  before  him,  reproaching  him  with 
her  dumb  lips,  with  her  lifeless  eyes,  with  her  stiff 
dead  body. 

'  I  bid  you  go ! '  he  whispered  hoarsely ; 
*  go  !  go  !  go  ! '  Still  the  dim  ghost  stood 
looking  upon  him  with  glazed  eyes  until  he  spoke 
again. 

'  Are  you  waiting  for  me,  Judith  ?     I  shall  be 
with  you  to-morrow,  "  a  life  for  a  life,"  that  is 
man's  law.     I  slew  you  without  mercy,  and  I  too 
shall   be  swept  out  of  the  world.      Many  long 
years  did  I  love  you,  dead  woman,  many  long 
years  I  served  you  with  my  heart's  blood,  and  my 
hands  were  worn  in  your  service.     I  should  have 
worshipped  cheerfully  to  the  end  ;  and  had  my  lot 
been  to  outlive  you,  I  should  have  laid  you  with 
reverent  hands  into  your  narrow  grave.      I  should 
have  let  your  small  feet  crush  my  heart  for  their 
pleasure  ;   given  my  soul  into  your  hands  for  a 
plaything.     But  you  took  him  up  beside  you  on 
the  throne  I  had  built  for  you,  and   there  you 
pointed  at   me  worshipping  at  your   feet.      He 
laughed,    Judith,    and    in    your    red    mouth    the 
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snake's  tongue  quivered,  it  bit  into  my  brain  for 
his  pleasure.  And  so  I  rose  and  would  have  slain 
him,  but  you  stepped  between.  When  I  raised 
my  hand,  dear,  you  were  dead,  and  he  was  gone. 
Gone,  Judith,  and  had  left  me  the  crime !  Do 
you  swear  it  was  my  hand  that  shut  the  world 
from  you,  do  you  swear  this.-^  He  too  sprang 
upon  me  when  you  came  between,  but  he  was 
gone  when  they  found  us  together,  you  and  I.  It 
was  a  sweet,  warm  day  and  the  thrushes  were  sing- 
ing in  the  wood.  You  always  loved  the  thrushes. 
It  amazed  me  you  would  not  hear,  I  raised  you  in 
my  arms  without  reproach  and  your  head  fell 
upon  my  shoulder.  I  was  smiling  when  they 
found  me,  Judith.  A  callous  criminal  they  called 
me,  but  I  was  not  that.  You  lay  within  my  arms 
sleeping  like  a  little  child.  Your  mouth  against 
my  cheek  breathed  no  usual  insult  to  prick  my 
heart  from  its  tenderness. 

'  I  think  you  must  have  loved  me  a  little  in  the 
long  days  of  the  trial,  did  you  not  ?  for  I  spoke 
no  word  of  him,  no  ill  wind  blew  to  tarnish  your 
fair  fame,  or  scorch  the  white  lilies  on  your  grave. 
Dumb  as  the  beast  in  the  shambles,  I  waited  for 
the  death  stroke,  and  when  it  came  I  bowed  my 
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head  ;  for  it  was  just.  Murder  was  in  my  heart 
when  I  sprang  upon  him. 

'  But  the  thirst  of  life  swept  my  soul  with  its 
passion  when  the  terrible  words  of  my  condemna- 
tion fell  upon  my  ears,  and  remembering  only  that 
I  was  to  die  I  gave  no  sign.  But  when  I  passed 
from  the  judgment-place  into  the  sweet  air,  a  mad- 
ness fell  upon  me,  and  I  fought  for  my  freedom. 
So  unexpected  were  my  struggles,  so  quick  my 
movements,  that  somehow  I  escaped.  Running 
like  a  fox  I  found  myself  free.  I  burst  upon 
a  stone  the  steel  bands  that  held  my  wrists 
together,  and  then  still  upon  my  knees  I  raised 
my  hands  and  blessed  the  sweet  world  I  had 
returned  to. 

'  Soon  a  great  city  swallowed  me,  and  then  I 
walked  without  fear.  I  worked,  and  thrived,  my 
employers  grew  to  respect  me,  I  even  began  to 
look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the  young  girls 
that  came  my  way,  thinking  I  would  more  closely 
bind  myself  with  my  kind. 

'  Slowly,  as  I  lost  the  fear  of  discovery,  there 
grew  in  my  mind  a  strange  audacity — a  curious 
bravado  at  the  imposition  I  was  practising  over 
my  fellows.     Here  amongst  them  was  a  murderer 
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— a  man  condemned — one  who,  according  to  their 
laws  should  have  been  long  dead.  Here  was  one 
beside  them  breathing  the  same  sunshine,  and  they 
had  said,  "  Shut  him  away  in  the  darkness."-  Here 
was  one  joining  in  their  discourse  and  they  had 
said,  "  Let  him  be  silent."  Here  was  one  listening 
to  the  thrushes  and  glorying  in  the  blue  heavens, 
and  they  had  said,  "  We  give  him  death." 

*  One  day  I  led  a  maid  aside  and  would  have 
whispered  to  her  a  question  for  my  happiness. 
But  you  came  beside  me,  Judith,  and  when  blush- 
ing and  timid  she  inclined  her  ear  to  me,  I  bit  my 
lips  for  fear  I  should  cry  out  instead  of  the  desire 
of  my  heart,  "  I  have  slain  a  woman."  I  rose  and 
left  the  wondering  maid,  and  so  went  out  into  the 
night. 

*  Long  years  ago  when  I  was  a  child  a  gipsy 
witch  traced  a  sad  fortune  on  my  hand.  A  woman, 
she  said,  would  be  my  undoing,  and  there  was  the 
star  of  sudden  death  upon  my  palm.  How  my 
mother  laughed  as  she  kissed  my  little  fingers, 
and  chid  the  beggar.  Does  she  laugh  now,  Judith, 
in  your  world  ^  or  have  you  in  your  generosity 
not  told  her  how  you  died .''  But  you  were  not 
ever  kind.     You  planned  my  ruin,  Judith,  before 
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I  was  born,  and  traced  my  story  on  my  hand.  It 
is  for  no  good  act  you  follow  me  even  now. 
Whenever  life  and  happiness  begin  to  smile,  my 
joy  draws  you  out  of  your  cold  world. 

'  That  night  when  I  left  the  little  maid  you 
followed  me  out  into  the  darkness.  All  the  long 
hours  I  walked  with  you  beneath  the  stars,  "  Tell, 
tell,  tell,"  you  whispered,  and  left  me  with  a  mind 
disturbed.  People  turned  to  look  at  me  as  I 
passed,  so  1  almost  stopped  and  told  them  my 
story.  "  If  I  dare  tell  any  one,"  I  thought, 
"  or  find  some  confidant,  the  burden  would  be 
lightened — perhaps  forgotten."  As  the  night 
advanced  a  great  weariness  came  over  me,  the 
haunting  truth  turned  my  brain  in  his  tireless 
fingers,  the  horrible  secret  burnt  upon  my  lips. 
I  felt  I  could  no  longer  walk  amongst  the  people, 
one  of  whom  I  had  slain. 

'  I  came  across  a  girl,  some  poor  outcast  like 
myself,  glad  of  the  night  to  hide  her  shame.  I 
felt  she  was  a  fitted  confidant  for  me  ;  I  would 
whisper  to  her  as  the  barber  of  King  Midas  did 
to  the  reeds,  then  slip  away  into  the  darkness. 
Some  poor  criminal  then  would  know  my  story, 
and  thinking  it  over  with  me  our  spirits  would 
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float  together  and  commune,  and  so  bring  me  a 
little  peace.  I  moved  over  to  the  girl  as  she  stood, 
bent,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  I  have  slain  a 
woman."  The  creature  started  but  little,  she 
looked  at  me  with  her  dim  eyes,  "  Murder  "  in 
her  ears,  perhaps,  was  no  unusual  cry.  "Who 
have  you  murdered  .''  "  she  questioned.  "  Judith 
Ross,"  I  said,  then  turned  and  fled. 

'  "  Judith  Ross,"  I  heard  her  repeat  to  someone 
in  the  shadow,  and  to  save  herself  she  turned  the 
law  on  me  and  my  arm  was  grasped  in  a  strong 
hold.  So  I  was  brought  back,  Judith,  and  you 
met  me  with  a  smile  upon  your  cold  face  ;  and 
why  not,  since  I,  too,  took  from  you  the  sun  and 
the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds  ?  Oh,  the  sound 
of  them  in  the  little  garden  of  my  home,  and  the 
gay  flowers,  how  they  fling  their  perfume  to  the 
evening  air.  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Judith,  I 
must  live  till  my  years  are  run.  Go  back,  dead 
woman,  to  the  darkness  alone ! ' 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  around  his 
narrow  cell.  There  was  no  one  there,  no  dim 
ghost,  no  shadow  :  it  was  a  dream  that  he  had 
seen  her.  He  rose  full  of  strength  and  desire  for 
life,  and  raising  his  hands  with  a  new  purpose  he 
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tore  at  the  iron  bars  of  his  narrow  window.  To 
his  surprise  he  felt  a  slight  tremor  in  one,  and 
throwing  all  his  power  upon  the  iron,  felt  it  give 
beneath  his  weight.  He  saw  it  had  been  half  up- 
rooted by  some  other  hand.  Some  poor  wretch 
perhaps  who  had  been  borne  away  before  his  hopes 
were  accomplished,  or  maybe  one  grown  hopeless 
just  when  his  efforts  were  nigh  successful. 

He  looked  from  the  narrow  window  to  the 
ground.  It  was  too  far  to  drop.  He  stepped 
back  into  his  cell  and  tore  the  coarse  sheet  into 
strips.  He  stopped  often  to  listen,  full  of  fear 
lest  he  should  be  disturbed,  ready  to  fling  himself 
and  his  strange  ropes  under  the  blankets,  on  the 
slightest  hint  of  invasion.  There  was  no  sound. 
He  tied  his  rope  to  the  bedstead,  and  clinging  to 
the  remainder  flung  himself  from  the  window.  He 
slid  rapidly  down  the  twisting  sheet  till  he  held  the 
end  in  his  fingers.  He  kicked  wildly  to  find  a 
foothold  but  there  was  none — with  a  muttered 
prayer  he  let  go  and  fell  into  the  darkness. 

Only  half  conscious  he  rose  and  fled  away  from 
his  prison  into  the  dark  moor  for  pity  and 
succour.  Miles  and  miles  he  seemed  to  go,  yet 
dared  not  rest,  for  fear  trod  quick  upon  his  heels 
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and  bid  him  hasten.  Life  would  come  with  the 
dawn  instead  of  death.  He  looked  to  the  east 
for  the  first  smile  of  the  morning,  but  heavy  clouds 
filled  the  sky.  He  ran  on.  The  tangled  grass 
and  sharp  furze  stretched  up  to  catch  him  and 
draw  him  down.  Now  and  again  a  long  arm  of 
thorny  bramble  would  cling  to  him  in  a  bold 
caress.  Now  he  would  sink  into  a  hidden  rivulet 
and  stumble  on  some  stone  green  with  moss. 
Sometimes  the  sharp  flints  would  cut  his  feet, 
and  again  long  stretches  of  velvet  turf  would  in- 
vite him  to  repose.  Once  a  spray  of  honeysuckle 
flung  itself  upon  him  in  a  wild  embrace,  and  blew 
her  perfume  to  his  face,  and  a  young  bird 
frightened  by  his  footsteps  flew  across  his  eyes, 
half  blinding  him.  But  he,  with  death  behind 
him,  though  weak  and  faint,  ran  on.  Once  he 
fell  into  a  still  pond  and  the  waters  closed  over 
him,  whispering  him  to  sleep,  but  he  staggered 
out.  Often  he  brushed  his  bleeding  hands  across 
his  eyes,  to  put  aside  a  white  mist  that  floated 
ever  before  him  leading  him  on.  Once  he 
whispered  hoarsely  to  the  night,  '  Oh,  you  dead 
woman,  lead  me  safely.' 

Suddenly  through  the  mist  he  seemed  to  see 
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a  light.  He  stopped,  panting  and  staggering. 
Surely  there  was  a  lamp  shining  from  the  window 
of  some  house,  some  home.  He  laughed  in  his 
relief.  Here  was  help  and  safety.  He  would 
crave  their  pity,  saying  he  had  lost  his  way,  and 
would  they  let  him  rest  till  morning — the  golden 
morning.  Far  away  he  could  see  the  rosy  flush 
beginning  to  tinge  the  sky.  An  early  bird  was 
already  tuning  for  his  song.  Yes,  it  was  a  lamp 
in  a  window.  He  ran  on,  the  light  grew 
brighter,  nearer  and  nearer,  if  his  eyes  were 
only  free  from  that  mist.  That  white  mist  that 
floated  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  woman.  '  Lead 
me  on,  Judith,'  he  said,  '  into  the  light.'  The 
space  was  growing  less ;  he  was  certainly  nearing 
a  house.  He  could  see  another  light  moving  in 
a  window.  Half  sobbing  he  ran  towards  it.  He 
must  have  run  for  many  miles — he  could  do  but 
little  more.  If  only  he  had  strength  to  reach  that 
haven  and  find  safety  and  light. 

'  Help,'  he  cried  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
white  ghost  stayed  beside  him,  she  seemed  to 
stretch  her  arms  as  if  to  raise  him.  '  The  witch 
said  you  would  undo  me,  Judith,  but  you  try  to 
help   me,   poor   spirit.     I  will  raise    myself  and 
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struggle  still  a  little  longer.'  He  staggered  on. 
He  could  see  nothing,  only  the  light — he  was 
coming  to  the  door.  His  feet  stumbled  over  the 
pebbles  of  the  drive.  He  fell  and  could  not  rise. 
'  Help ! '  he  shouted,  and  the  white  woman 
seemed  to  carry  his  cry  to  the  door,  '  Help, 
Help.'  The  door  swung  open,  letting  out  the 
light.  He  could  see  well  now,  the  white  mist 
was  gone. 

*  Kismet,'  he  said,  and  fainted.  He  had  run  in 
a  circle.     He  had  returned  to  his  prison. 

The  old  voice,  finishing,  dropped  into  silence, 
and  Davison  spoke  up  with  a  smile.  '  That 's  an 
easy  way  to  account  for  a  murder,  father,  to  put  it 
down  to  fate,  even  with  great  provocation,  as  they 
say.  It  was  the  man's  conscience  that  really 
carried  him  back,  some  dog-like  trotting  back  of 
his  mind  to  his  prison,  and  his  fear  that  brought 
his  body  after  his  thoughts  in  the  end.  I  have 
known  conscience  to  drive  a  man  mad,  who  was 
too  weak  to  be  a  real  criminal.  He  was  forced 
into  crime  by  his  passions.' 

*  Tell  us  the  story,  Davison,'  said  a  voice. 

*  Well,  it 's  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  but  I  will  tell 
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it  as  some  one  wrote  it  out  for  me.     It 's  the 
story   of  a   poor   girl   and    a   scoundrel    with    a 


conscience. 


The  old  story,  how  often  he  had  read  it  in  his 
idle  moments.  In  some  magazine  he  had  bought 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  train  journey,  or 
even  more  frequently  in  the  morning's  paper, 
which  he  perused  at  his  ease  during  breakfast. 
But  to  have  the  living  woman  facing  him,  her  face 
ugly  with  grief,  down  on  her  very  knees  before 
him.  And  she  crying  to  him  for  mercy.  This 
was  a  romance  he  had  no  appetite  for.  Betrayal, 
desertion,  she  had  used  the  words  as  they  had  been 
used  in  print,  shorn  of  all  their  circumstances. 
*  I  am  betrayed  and  deserted,'  she  cried,  and  to 
all  his  explanations  answered  only  this.  She 
could  not  see  that  his  own  heart  was  wounded 
deeply  to  part  with  her.  But  for  unforeseen 
events  he  would  not  have  put  an  end  to  those 
long  sweet  days — so  soon. 

'  You  must  have  known  all  along  how  it  would 
end,'  he  said,  irritated  to  brutality  by  her  re- 
proaches.      '  You    know    I    could    never    marry 
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you  ;  my  father  would  never  forgive  me  if 
I  did.' 

'  I  know  nothing  except  that  I  loved  you,'  she 
said.  *  And  if  I  suspected,  I  put  it  from  me ;  I 
loved  you,  and  if  at  moments  the  future  was  not 
clear  to  me,  yet  I  loved  you,  I  loved  you.  It  is 
not  shame  or  fear  that  makes  me  cry  to  you 
now ;  it  is  only  that  you  are  going  to  leave  me, 
that  I  may  never  see  you  again.  When  you  were 
my  fortress  I  did  not  care  that  my  friends  turned 
from  me,  and  only  spoke  of  me  with  contempt ;  but 
now  that  I  have  no  stronghold,  let  the  world  close 
in  upon  me  and  crush  me.     I  shall  be  glad.' 

'  You  will  be  well  cared  for,'  he  answered,  look- 
ing round  the  little  room  where  they  had  spent 
their  bright  days  of  love  ;  '  I  shall  not  leave  you 
unprovided  for.' 

*  Bah  ! '  she  laughed  hysterically.  '  Money  ; 
now  you  insult  me  indeed.  What  can  money 
buy  me  ?  Can  it  buy  my  self-respect,  the  esteem  of 
my  friends,  my  innocence  ?  Do  you  think  warmth 
and  food  are  enough  for  a  human  soul.^  Am  I 
like  an  ox  without  thought  ?  No  !  my  soul  is 
chilled  and  deserted  and  will  hunger  always.  Let 
my  body  do  likewise.' 
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'  Foolish  woman,'  he  answered  peevishly, 
'  what  will  you  do  when  I  am  gone  ? ' 

'What  many  another  has  done  before  me,'  she 
said  bitterly. 

'And  that  ? '  he  questioned  uneasily  ;  but  she 
did  not  answer,  and  only  looked  upon  him 
strangely. 

'  What  did  you  expect  ? '  he  continued  queru- 
lously. 'You  know  I  could  not  have  offended 
my  father  by  marrying  you.* 

'  I  thought  you  would  have  learned  to  love  me.' 
*  If  I  offended   my   father    I  should   lose   my 
inheritance.       Had    you    thought    of    that  ?     I 
should  be  a  beggar.' 

'  I  have  thought  even  of  that.' 
'  And  yet  you  were  selfish  enough  to  wish  to 
marry  me  ? ' 

'  I  thought  you  would  have  learned  to  love  me.' 
'  Folly.  Why  do  you  repeat  that  .'*  You  know 
I  love  you.  You  know  this  parting  is  more 
bitter  for  me  than  for  you.  I  was  very  happy 
here,'  he  said,  with  half  a  sob.  '  And  to  please 
my  father  I  must  marry  a  woman  he  has  chosen 
and  leave  the  woman  of  my  choice.  Not  only  do 
I  love  the  woman  I  lose,  but  I  must  be  in  con- 
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stant  companionship  with  a  woman  I  care  nothing 
for.  Have  pity  on  me  since  you  have  so  much 
for  yourself.  What  will  my  life  be  worth  after 
to-day  ^ ' 

'  Your  life  worth  ? '  she  said  wearily.  '  About 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  if  I  am  correct ;  it 's  a 
big  sum  for  a  woman  either  way.' 

'  Ah,'  he  sneered  angrily.  '  Then  it 's  the 
money  you  are  crying  over — twenty  thousand 
a  year,  as  you  say.     You  don't  want  to  lose  it.' 

'  Lose  it .''  '  she  said,  eyeing  him.  '  I  never 
had  it.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  had  hopes,  I  see  now  you  had 
hopes  ;  so  like  a  woman,  to  fool  a  young  man,  and 
get  a  hold  upon  him  like  this.' 

'  Bernard  !  Bernard  !  I  was  a  child  when  you 
came  to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  nor  care  if  you 
were  rich  or  poor.  '  I  was  ignorant,  and  innocent 
surely  through  that  ignorance,  for  you  taught  me 
what  I  believed  was  right.  You  were  an  advocate 
of  free  love,  and  said  you  did  not  believe  in 
marriage  by  priests  or  law,  but  that  we  were  true 
husband  and  wife,  and  that  love  was  eternal. 
Have  you  forgotten  ? ' 

*  Cease  !  cease  !     My  father  is  waiting  down  the 
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road  ;  bid  me  good-bye,  so  that  I  can  have  a  sweet 
memory  of  parting,  I  shall  fancy  you  here 
amongst  the  flowers  when  I  am  far  away.' 

She  drew  back  into  the  shadow. 

'  We  are  divorced,'  she  said,  '  by  twenty 
thousand  a  year.' 

'  Phyllis,  will  you  not  say  farewell .? ' 

'  Don't  come  near  me,  you  will  fall  over  them  ; 
there  are  money-bags  between  us.'  She  laughed, 
and  as  he  passed  angrily  to  the  door  she  laughed 
again.  He  stopped  a  moment  outside  to  hear  if 
she  repented,  but  there  was  no  sound,  only  the 
dead  silence  of  two  listeners.  '  Not  a  sob,'  he 
said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  tear-reddened 
eyes.  'How  hard  women  are,  and  I  loved  her 
so.'  This  he  repeated  to  his  father  when  the  old 
man  met  him  and  inquired  if  he  had  got  rid  of 
that  woman. 

'  Loved  ! '  laughed  he  in  answer,  and  quoted, 

*  What  is  love  ?     'Tis  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter.' 


*  Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty.'      It 
was  the  old  man  humming,  and  all  through  the 
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service  Bernard  seemed  to  hear  him.  '  Father,  be 
silent,'  he  said  once,  and  the  other  looked  sur- 
prised. '  I  said  nothing,'  he  answered.  '  But 
stop  singing,'  his  son  said  peevishly. 

'  I  am  not  singing,'  his  father  muttered, 
offended.     But  still  his  son  seemed  to  hear  him. 

'  He  is  thinking  it,'  he  said  ;  '  how  he  chatters. 
"  What  is  love  ?  'Tis  not  hereafter.  What  is 
love.?"' 

'  I  take  thee,  Phyllis,'  he  said, and,  paling,  corrected 
himself — '  Honor.'  That  was  the  name  for  a  wife  : 
not  Phyllis — Phyllis,  the  wild,  beautiful  creature 
who  belonged  to  the  poets.  She  was  the  dream, 
the  ideal,  not  the  wife.  '  Good-bye,  Phyllis,'  he 
said,  putting  the  ring  on  his  bride's  finger  ;  '  1 
may  not  think  of  you  any  more,'  and  all  the  time 
he  kept  wondering  if  she  was  there  in  the  church 
watching  him,  and  because  he  knew  she  was  not 
he  began  to  fear  for  her.  Was  she  ill,  was  she 
dead,  was  she  lying  waiting  to  spring  upon  him 
as  he  came  from  the  church,  his  wife  on  his  arm  ^ 
He  trembled  and  went  forth,  and  again,  because 
she  was  not  there,  he  grew  afraid  ;  what  had  she 
done,  then  ? 

He  escaped   by  a  device   from    the  wedding- 
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party  for  half  an  hour  and  flew  to  the  house.  It 
was  closed  and  empty.  He  had  a  key  in  his 
pocket.  '  She  is  inside,'  he  thought,  '  crying  her 
heart  out,  poor  thing,  poor  thing  ! '  He  went  in 
and  sought  her.  He  stood  before  the  shut  door 
of  her  room.  '  Phyllis,'  he  called  softly.  '  It  is  I, 
come  to  me.'  Suddenly  he  grew  afraid  :  there 
was  something  behind  that  door,  something  silent 
and  still,  that  he  would  have  to  look  upon  and 
remember.  He  breathed  heavily,  and  leaned 
upon  the  handle. 

What  was  this  for  a  man  on  his  wedding  day  ! 
He  opened  the  door  and  stood  inside  the  room, 
his  eyes  shut.  '  Now,'  he  said,  and  opening  them 
sought  the  bed,  the  floor,  the  deep  easy-chair — all 
were  empty.  '  Why,  she  is  gone,'  he  said,  and 
was  aggrieved.  '  Look  at  the  time  I  have  wasted; 
what  will  they  think  of  me  ? '  He  rushed  away 
from  the  house.  '  What,  Phyllis  kill  herself! '  he 
laughed  somewhat  bitterly.  No  woman  would 
ever  die  for  him  or  because  of  him.  Oh  no  !  he 
was  not  worth  that,  or  loved  to  that  extent. 
*  Good-bye,  Phyllis.'  How  dare  she  go  and  not 
tell  him  where,  or  what  she  was  going  to  do — 
and — and — what  was  that  she  had  whispered  to 
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him  one  evening  so  happily  ?  Now  she  was  gone, 
and  he  would  never  know  if  his  child  lived  in  the 
same  world  as  himself.  *  Phyllis,'  he  said,  and 
his  bride  turned  upon  him. 

'  What  do  you  keep  muttering  ?  '  she  com- 
plained. '  All  the  time  you  keep  chattering  to 
yourself  and  don't  hear  me.'  They  were  in  the 
train  speeding  away  for  their  bridal  trip.  The 
good-byes  had  been  all  said,  and  the  friends 
departed  with  wise  nods  and  winks. 

'  Now  they  will  be  happy,  now  they  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  us.'  Bernard  grinned  back  like  a 
mask.  What 's  this  they  were  talking  of  his 
wedding  ?     Surely  some  one  had  shouted  to  him, 

*  Your  honour  is  safe  now,  old  chap.'  It  would 
have  been  humorous  if  he  had  called  back,  '  Not 
unless  I  marry  Phyllis.'  What  then  ?  His  father 
would  have  winced,  perhaps.  It  was  he  who  had 
joked  about  his  honour.  He  turned  to  caress 
his  bride,  but  she  pushed  him  away  and  laughed. 

*  Let  the  pretence  end,'  she  said,  *  now  we  are 
together.  I  hate  you — 1  hate  you — why,  how 
ugly  you  are — how  insignificant.' 

He  flushed  angrily.     '  Who  are  you  comparing 
me  to .''  what  did  you  marry  me  for  ? ' 
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'  For  money;  my  father  made  me.'  She  evaded 
his  first  question,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
*  And  you,  could  you  not  let  me  be  .'' ' 

*  My  father  made  me,  it  was  for  money,'  he 
answered. 

*  Bah  !  you  repeat  me.  I  could  have  been 
happy,  so  happy  —  what  is  money  to  me  now  ? 
She  began  to  weep  and  mutter  to  herself,  and 
he  stared  drearily  out  of  the  window  thinking 
of  Phyllis. 

Thus  he  was  to  know  in  his  married  life  what 
it  was  to  live  with  a  woman  without  love  ;  he 
who  had  taken  love  so  easily,  as  his  right  from 
women.  He  looked  at  his  wife,  and  fancied  the 
years  passing  and  she  always  before  him  with  that 
look  in  her  eyes.  He  laughed,  and  thought  of 
Phyllis.  Poor  Phyllis,  who  would  never  now  be 
received  in  society.  Phyllis,  with  her  eyes  so  soft 
and  full  of  affection. 

'  But  no  one  can  cast  a  stone  at  us,'  he  said, 
'  we  are  married  by  law.' 

His  wife  looked  at  him  and  muttered ;  she 
turned  a  shoulder  to  him  and  sunk  back  on  the 
cushions  wrapped  in  her  unhappy  thoughts. 

So  the   days  passed   and    the  weeks — without 
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change.  These  two  had  started  life  at  home  with 
as  great  monotony  as  they  had  begun  their  first 
hours  together.  Their  feeling  for  each  other 
remained  the  same,  with  no  abatement  of  their 
disHke.  Each  had  the  thought  to  keep  their 
anger  alive  that  only  by  the  intrusion  of  the  other 
had  happiness  been  banished. 

One  night  in  the  winter  something  happened 
which  overthrew  the  uneventful  quiet  of  their 
lives.  Bernard  sitting  in  his  study  was  disturbed 
by  the  shrill  crying  of  a  child.  He  rang  the  bell 
violently  and  demanded  the  right  of  a  child  to 
cry  outside  his  window.  A  servant  entered,  dis- 
turbed and  apologetic. 

*  It 's  a  little  one,  it 's  been  left,  sir.'  He 
shuffled  his  feet  :  he  was  a  family  man.  It  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  little  one  that  every 
second  Sunday  afternoon  called  him  father. 

*  It 's  a  fine  little  one  that 's  been  left.  It 's  been 
deserted.' 

'  Who  dare  leave  a  child  here  ? '  demanded 
Bernard  in  rage  and  terror. 

A  woman-servant  entered  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  She  stepped  back  at  his  words.  *  I  beg 
pardon,   sir,   he's  been   left  in   the  snow.'      She 
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looked  from  the  wet  blue  eyes  of  the  child  to 
the  hot  blue  eyes  of  the  man.  And  because  the 
man  passed  his  hand  quickly  under  his  hair,  she 
noticed  the  child  had  just  the  same  curls  falling 
over  his  brow,  and  she  said,  ever  so  softly,  '  He 's 
been  left,  sir,  on  your  doorstep.' 

*  I  do  not  know  him,*  Bernard  said  feebly,  and 
looked  at  the  babe  as  if  to  seek  a  likeness.  As 
a  miracle  the  little  face  broke  into  baby  dimples 
and  his  small  arms  were  stretched  to  find  his  neck. 
'  I  do  not  know  him,'  Bernard  shouted,  *  how  dare 
you  bring  him  here  ! — where  is  the  mother  ? ' 

*  O  sir,  she  is  gone  long  ago,'  the  maid  said, 
startled  by  his  rage. 

'  It  was  but  now  I  heard  him  cry,'  Bernard 
muttered ;  '  her  tracks  will  be  in  the  snow.' 

'  I  '11  go  after  her,  sir,'  John  the  servant 
answered  sadly.  He  had  a  wife  at  home  not 
over  strong.  *The  snow  was  very  heavy  :  she 
cannot  have  gone  far.' 

*  I  '11  go  myself,'  Bernard  said,  hasting  away 
from  the  child.  *  It  will  be  a  rather — rather  an 
amusing  chase.'  He  crushed  his  hat  down  over 
his  brow  and  went  to  meet  the  night.  Its  cold 
did  not   touch   him,  for  his  blood  went  like  fire 
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through  his  veins.  He  ran  along  the  track  that 
went  over  the  snow,  as  a  hound  goes  on  the  scent 
of  the  hare,  and  all  the  time  he  kept  muttering, 
'  Phyllis,  Phyllis,  Phyllis,  poor  child,  I  am  coming  ; 
wait  for  me,  Phyllis.'  Down  by  the  river  he  went, 
and  there  saw  a  black  figure  hurrying  before  him. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  it  with  a  shout.  The 
woman  turned  and  eyed  him. 

'  'Ere  you,  'oo  are  you  a-shovin'  of  ? ' 

*  Not — not,'  he  gasped — '  it 's  not  Phyllis.' 

*  No,  'taint  Phyllis.'  It 's  just  a  poor  'ooman, 
starvin'  with  the  cold  and  nowhere  to  lai  'er  'ed 
this  night.  Give  us  a  copper,  guvnor,  to  get  a  bit 
of  bread.' 

'  Where  's  Phyllis  ? '  he  still  demanded,  shaking 
the  woman  by  the  shoulder  ;  '  where  's  Phyllis  ? ' 

'  Phyllis,  Phyllis.  I  've  'erd  the  noim,  one  of 
them  theatre  noims  it  was.  She  was  a  toff,  she 
was  ;  "  I  'm  none  of  that  sort,"  says  she  to  me, 
'aughty.  I  'd  'av  giv'n  it  her,  I  would,  only  for 
the  child  in  her  arms.  'Ou  was  she  to  look  down 
on  my  gal,  I  'd  ask  ye  .? ' 

'  Phyllis,  Phyllis,'  Bernard  asked,  choking, 
*  where 's  Phyllis  ^ ' 

*  'Ow  should  I  know  ^  '  the  woman  answered 
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sullenly.  '  She  was  a  bit  light-'eded,  she  was.  We 
never  'ave  no  peace  since  we  came  to  live  by  the 
docks — me  an'  the  old  man.  Tired  of  life  they  are 
down  our  way.  It 's  depressing  it  is.  I  've  given 
the  landlord  warning  my  nerves  won't  stand  it 
much  longer.'  The  old  creature  laughed.  Bernard 
closed  his  hand  upon  her,  and  she  groaned  curses 
at  him. 

'  Is  she  dead  ? '  he  whispered. 

'  I  took  the  child/  the  woman  went  on,  *  to 
rear  as  one  of  my  own,  I  'm  that  soft-'arted.  I 
couldn't  send  it  to  the  work-'ouse.  The  mother 
don't  pay  regular,  and  I  found  the  name  on  the 
clothes.  Bernard  Hamilton  it  was,  the  same  as 
the  gentl'man  as  owns  the  fine  house.  So  I  just 
stepped  up  and  left  it  for  him,  thinkin'  he  might 
fancy  it  for  the  name  and  a  fine  child.  But  I 
never  stopped  for  a  cup  o'  tea  or  nothin',  for  I  says 
to  myself,  they  '11  have  me  at  the  inquest  if  I  do  ; 
but  I  couldn't  bear  that,  I  am  that  soft-'arted,  if 
she  did  'old  her  'ed  'igh,  tho'  it 's  low  enough  now, 
poor  thing,  'Ere,  ow  are  you  a-shakin'  of  ! '  She 
broke  into  a  scream  of  alarm  as  Bernard  dragged 
her  toward  his  house.  '  What 's  that  you  say,  I 
let  her  kill  herself .''    I  '11  be  hung  up  for  murder  ? 
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g'arn ;  they  do  it  every  day,  and  it 's  them  that 
ruins  them  that  kills  them,  not  a  poor  kind-'arted 
'ooman  like  me,  who  tries  to  'artens  them  up. 

*  "  I'm  tired  of  life,"  says  they,  and  I  says,  "Don't 
you  go  and  do  it.  There  was  one  there  as  cut  her 
throat,  and  the  trouble  and  the  mess,  and  the  police 
all  over  the  shop.  Drownin',''  I  says,  "  is  mighty 
pleasant.  It 's  like  a  dream — you  go  off  first, 
back  into  the  times  you  was  a  child,  and  dreams 
and  dreams  all  aboth  your  muvver  !  "  So  a  girl  told 
me  that  the  police  fished  out,  and  made  her  serve 
her  time  for  suicide — she  is  making  shirts  at 
threepence  a  dozen  now,  and  'as  no  time  to  be 
tired  of  life.  When  I  tells  them  of  that,  and  'ow 
she  seen  her  muvver,  they  sometimes  smile  quite 
'appy  like,  but  more  times  cry.  I  'm  sure  I  often 
envy  them  lying  there  in  the  water  like  in  their 
sleep,  and  sometimes  the  rings  and  the  necklets 
shine  up.  I  tell  yer,  sir,  it's  a  sight  such  jew'ls  :  all 
goin'  to  the  police,  of  course.  It 's  'ard  on  a  poor 
'ooman  like  me !  "Dreams,  you  're  little  children," 
1  says,  and  I  often  cries  over  them,  I'm  that 
soft.' 

Bernard,  neither  listening  nor  heeding,  dragged 
the  woman  into  his  house. 
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*  Here  's  the  woman  who  left  the  beggar's  brat 
upon  my  step,'  he  shouted  ;  '  give  it  back  to  her 
at  once.'  The  woman  began  to  whimper,  *  Look 
at  the  name,  I  meant  no  'arm,  look  at  the  name  on 
its  clothes.' 

*  It's  a  lie — blackmail ! '  Bernard  said,  flashing  his 
eyes  upon  her.     *  John,  get  the  police.' 

'  I  want  no  police,'  the  woman  snorted,  snatch- 
ing the  child  from  the  maid,  who  was  crying  softly. 
She  had  a  little  brother  at  home  no  bigger  than 
this  and  not  half  so  healthy.  '  You  're  a  gentleman, 
you  are.'  Bernard  held  the  door  ready  to  bang  it 
upon  this  horror  as  soon  as  the  house  was  clear 
of  her. 

*Not  another  word,'  he  said,  and  at  his  voice 
the  child  looked  up  and  smiled,  holding  out  its 
arms  to  reach  his  neck. 

That  night  a  woman  came  to  Bernard  before 
the  dawn,  she  stood  at  his  bedfoot  ghastly  and  wet 
with  river  water. 

*  Phyllis,'  he  whispered,  but  she  only  looked 
at  him  with  awful  eyes  !  She  kept  her  hand 
pressed  upon  her  full  bosom  as  though  to  stay 
some  pain. 
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*  Phyllis,'  he  said  again,  afraid. 

*  Where  is  our  son  ? '  she  answered,  and  at  her 
voice  he  trembled. 

*  Where  have  you  come  from  ? '  he  cried,  and 
rose  to  go  to  her.  His  wife's  voice  came  fretful 
through  the  door. 

'  I  cannot  rest,'  she  said,  '  you  mutter  so  in  your 
sleep.' 

'  It  was  you,  then,'  he  answered,  bewildered, 
'  who  were  here  just  now.' 

*I  want  to  sleep,'  she  said;  *be  quiet.'  He 
lay  awake  all  night  and  rose  unrefreshed.  All 
day  long  he  thought  about  the  child.  '  Heaven 
knows  whose  child  it  was,'  he  said,  afraid  of  the 
truth.     '  I  should  have  kept  it  from  that  woman.' 

At  night  before  he  slept  there  came  to  him  again 
the  shape  of  Phyllis  :  she  stood  drooping  at  his 
bedside,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping, 

'  Can  the  dead  weep.'"'  he  said,  and  choked.  '  Can 
the  dead  not  rest  ? '  He  raised  his  arms  to  her, 
but  she  seemed  far  beyond  touch. 

'  Where  is  our  son  ? '  she  said,  and  at  her  voice 
he  wept. 

'  The  water  lies  heavy  on  your  hair,'  he  said, '  and 
you  are  cold,  so  cold.'     He  rose  up,  and  again  his 
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wife's  voice  chid  him  fretfully,  saying  she  could 
not  sleep. 

He  made  inquiries  next  day,  but  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  woman  who  had  left  the  child  upon 
his  doorstep. 

She  had  gone  and  left  no  trace  of  the  child. 
He  set  the  police  on  her  track  without  success. 
He  lay  down  at  night  and  thought  he  would  rest, 
but  not  an  hour  of  sleep  had  come  to  him,  and  he 
was  wide  awake.  The  shrill  crying  of  the  child 
made  him  rise  in  alarm.  He  rang  the  bell  loudly 
and  brought  the  frightened  servants  about  him. 

'  Where  's  that  child  .? '  he  demanded ;  '  stop  its 
crying.'  The  bewildered  servants  looked  one  to 
the  other.  '  We  hear  no  crying,  sir.  There  is  no 
child  in  the  house.' 

*  Then  out  you  go  and  look  for  it.  It 's  that 
beggar  left  her  brat  again  ;  you  must  be  deaf  not 
to  have  heard  it.' 

He  sHpped  his  clothes  on  and  helped  in  the 
search.  There  was  no  track  in  the  snow  of  feet, 
no  sign  of  any  one  about  the  place.  In  the  night 
air  the  trees  rattled  their  few  shrivelled  leaves,  and 
the  moon  lit  the  wide  lawn  with  a  cold  light.  But 
there  was  no  sound  of  human  life,  beyond  the 
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whispers  of  the  seeking  servants.     Bernard's  wife 
shivered  in  her  warm  room. 

*  He  is  so  strange  lately,'  she  said,  and  sighed. 
She  drew  a  letter  from  beneath  her  pillow  and 
read — '  Oh,  I  am  so  happy !  What  companionship, 
what  union  of  souls,  what  continual  joy  to  be  with 
the  man  you  love,  for  ever,  for  ever ! — why  have 
you  never  told  me,  my  sister  ?  You  who  have 
known  it  so  long.  I  regret  the  days  I  have  passed 
without  this  happiness  ;  the  time  I  did  not  know 
it  was  possible.'  She  thrust  the  letter  back  again 
with  an  angry  sob.  '  Ah,  sister  Jenny,'  she  said, 
'  little  sister,  lucky  little  sister.' 

*  I  must  have  dreamt  it,'  Bernard's  voice  came 
through  the  house  ;  '  get  to  your  beds,  there  is 
nothing  here.' 

'  I  saw  a  figure  in  white  pass  his  door,'  said  the 
kitchen-maid,  passing  trembling  to  her  room.  '  I 
declare  the  place  is  haunted.' 

'  It 's  on  his  conscience — turning  the  child  away,' 
the  housekeeper  said,  peering  into  the  dark,  and 
holding  in  her  arms  a  dream-babe,  that  had  lain 
there  once  when  she  was  a  young  happy  bride. 
*  Poor  little  one,  poor  little  one,'  she  said  as  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 
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Weeks  passed,  and  Bernard  still  sought  for  the 
child.  His  mind  became  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  its  ruin  if  he  did  not  find  it.  He  became  more 
and  more  silent  and  seldom  saw  any  one,  shutting 
himself  in  his  Hbrary  and  brooding.  Every  day  he 
thought  out  a  new  life  for  his  son,  but  never  one 
with  any  hope  of  salvation.  Now  he  fancied  him 
a  thief,  rough  and  ragged,  at  the  prison  bar,  con- 
demned, and  looking  at  the  judge's  face  saw 
his  own.  Again,  that  face  would  be  thrust 
aside,  and  another  one  in  its  place,  that  of  a 
boy  summoned  for  drunkenness,  wild-eyed  and 
foul-mouthed — 

*  What  name  ? ' 

*  Bernard  Hamilton.' 

Sentenced  and  put  aside,  another  took  his  place, 
this  time  a  man  brutal  and  blasphemous. 

*  What  charge  ? ' 
'  Murder.' 

*  My  God,  who  is  this  .'' ' 

*  Bernard  Hamilton,' 

Every  night  he  heard  the  child  crying  round 
the  house,  but  after  the  first  few  wild  searches, 
lay  still  to  listen,  and  knew  himself  haunted. 

One  night  he  crept  into  his  wife's  room  and 
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asked  if  she  heard  anything.  She  told  him  he  had 
better  see  a  doctor,  that  he  was  strange  and  not 
well :  he  crept  back,  and  brooded  on  that  too. 
Yes,  he  must  go  away  for  a  rest,  he  was  getting 
nervous — over-strained  ;  he  was  feeling  strange, 
sure  enough.  To-morrow  he  would  see  a  doctor. 
He  slept  late  next  morning  and  woke  to  find 
the  doctor  by  his  bedside.  His  wife,  with  some 
anxiety  for  herself,  had  summoned  him  to  see  her 
husband. 

'  The  strain  on  my  nerves  is  awful,  doctor,'  she 
had  said.  *  I  am  sure  it  will  lead  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  for  me,  if  you  cannot  get  him  to  be 
more  rational  and  less  full  of  these  strange  ideas. 
I  declare  most  of  the  servants  declare  the  place  is 
haunted  since  he  started  seeing  things  and  hearing 
cries  at  night.'  So  the  doctor  saw  Bernard  and 
sent  him  away  for  a  time  for  a  complete  rest  by 
the  sea,  and  in  a  few  days  he  began  to  be  better 
and  less  visited  by  dreams. 

*  I  feel  a  new  man,  John,'  he  said  to  his  groom 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  *  I  shall  walk 
along  the  coast  for  a  mile  or  so.  You  can  meet 
me  on  the  way  back  with  the  horses.'  He  started 
with  a  light  heart,  humming  a  tune,  but  stopped 
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abruptly  as  the  words  came  to  his  lips,  '  What 's  to 
come  is  still  unsure'  He  strode  over  the  cliffs, 
drawing  in  long  breaths  of  the  salt  air,  and  at  last, 
wearied  with  his  walk,  sat  down  upon  a  rock. 
He  looked  out  over  the  grey  sea,  and  saw  where 
it  met  the  sky  hanging  dark  and  full  of  clouds 
above  the  waters.  Now  and  again  a  grey  gull 
winged  its  way  silently  across  his  path.  He 
breathed  heavily,  remembering  Phyllis,  and  above 
all  the  child.  *She  is  at  rest,'  he  said  sadly, 
*  after  all  ;  but  he,  where  is  he  ?  What  shall  I 
be  responsible  for  in  giving  the  world  his  life .'' ' 
He  began  to  be  oppressed  by  sad  thoughts  ;  he 
seemed  to  see  himself  an  old  man  and  his  son 
standing  reproaching  him.  '  I  have  wronged 
others,'  the  boy  said,  *  because  I  myself  was 
wronged.  I  have  ruined  the  lives  of  many 
because  my  life  was  ruined  that  might  have  been 
saved.  I  have  deserted  right  because  I  myself 
have  been  deserted  !  I  was  created  and  flung 
amongst  thieves.  He  who  was  my  father  lives  in 
a  mansion,  I  pick  up  crusts  in  the  gutter.  The 
mind  that  was  taken  from  comfort  and  cultiva- 
tion I  have  used  guiltily  for  ignoble  deeds.  I 
am    a    mean    thing,    a    drunkard,    a   murderer. 
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because  you  are  my  father.'  Bernard  drew  his 
hands  across  his  eyes  to  dispel  his  thoughts  ;  as 
he  did  so  he  heard  the  loud  cry  of  a  child  behind 
him.     He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  turned. 

'  Who  is  that  ?  *  he  cried,  and  saw  a  dark  bundle 
on  the  ground.  He  looked  round  over  the  land- 
scape :  there  was  no  one  in  view,  no  place  where  a 
person  could  hide, 

*  Who  is  that .'' '  he  cried  again,  and  there 
was  no  answer  save  the  peevish  crying  of  the 
child. 

He  went  forward  and  peered  down  into  the 
little  face.  He  saw  the  blue  eyes  so  like  his 
own,  and  the  dark  curls  falling  over  the  baby 
forehead. 

*  Why,  it 's  you,'  he  said,  with  a  great  sob  of 
relief ;  '  I  have  been  looking  for  you  for  years, 
and  you  are  only  a  little  baby  still.  It's  you,' 
he  said,  with  a  soft  laugh  bending  down  to 
lift  it. 

Then  the  child,  with  a  face  all  dimples  and 
smiles,  put  up  its  little  arms  and  folded  them 
about  his  neck,  so  Bernard  rose  with  his  son  upon 
his  heart. 

*  I   shall   never  leave  you   again,'  he  said,  and 
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laughed,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  the  child  laugh 
too.  He  turned  and  walked  along  the  cliffs 
homeward. 

*  Not  so  tight,  little  one,'  he  said,  *  I  shall  not 
let  you  fall ;  not  so  tight,  you  almost  stifle  me.' 
He  reached  his  hands  to  loosen  the  soft  arms,  but 
they  would  not  loose  their  hold.  'Strange,'  he 
said,  '  that  a  child  should  be  so  chill.  Leave  go, 
little  one,  I  will  wrap  my  coat  about  you.  By 
heavens  !  you  are  cold,'  he  said,  pulling  at  the 
small  hands  in  vain.  '  You  are  strong,  by  God  ! 
you  are  choking  me.'  He  began  to  run,  labour- 
ing with  the  weight  of  the  child.  '  Why  are  you 
silent  ? '  he  shouted  to  the  face  hidden  on  his 
shoulder.  *  Why  are  you  so  cold  ^  you  are  like 
no  living  child  ;  let  go,  you  are  killing  me.'  He 
ran  on  stumbling  and  falling,  now  on  his  face  in 
the  grass,  now  up  and  away,  his  face  cut  by  the 
cold  sea  wind.  Sometimes  a  sea-bird  would 
scream  by  his  ear,  sometimes  his  own  voice 
would  cry  out  strange  and  stifling,  *  Let  me  free, 
you  are  choking  me.' 

'  He  came  to  me  where  I  held  the  horses,'  said 
the    groom,  telling    the    story  for   the   twentieth 
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time,  *  and  nigh  frightened  the  wits  from  me.  I 
could  see  him  coming  slowly  for  half  a  mile 
across  the  fields  clutching  at  his  throat,  and 
wondered  what  was  up  :  '  "  Take  it  away,  take  it 
away  !  "  he  shouted  when  he  saw  me.  *'  There  's 
a  dead  child  about  my  neck  ;  God,  I  am  chok- 
ing !  "  Ah  !  poor  master,'  said  the  groom,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  *  he  was  mad,  quite  mad  ! ' 

*  I  think  maybe  it  really  was  the  spirit  of  the 
child,'  said  Macarthy  with  a  shudder  as  Davison 
ended  the  story. 

'  It  was  not,'  said  Davison's  old  father.  '  It  was 
the  revenge  of  materialism  ;  the  brain  of  the  man 
had  given  way  under  its  load  of  sin.  If  he  be- 
lieved in  heaven  none  of  this  evil  would  have 
happened.  He  had  no  belief,  though  he  had 
superstition.  A  man  without  a  religion  is  a 
dangerous  man.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony,  so  he  ruined  a  girl's  life ; 
he  did  not  believe  in  repentance,  so  his  mind,  with 
no  softening  influence,  broke  into  insanity. 

*  If  you  give  up  aU  the  world,  ay,  strip  for  it 
the  cloak  off  your  body,  it  is  as  nothing  if  you 
cannot  believe  and   make  the  world   believe.     I 
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knew  a  good  man  once  who  sacrificed  all  and  was 
lost — listen  and  learn.' 

Macarthy  leaned  back,  smoking  slowly :  he 
knew  the  old  man  would  not  be  interrupted. 

The  feeble  voice  continued  : — 

Because  he  had  seen  the  eyes  of  a  sick  girl 
who  dwelt  in  his  little  world,  he  stopped  upon  his 
way  ;  for  looking  in  her  thin  face  he  saw  re- 
flected in  her  eyes  the  opulent  image  of  himself. 
Fame  beckoned  him  from  afar — a  wreath  in  her 
right  hand,  but  he  stayed  by  the  side  of  the  white 
maiden  and  questioned  her. 

*  I  am  warm  and  know  not  hunger,  while  you 
lie  maimed,  the  child  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, yet  you  smile  upon  me  as  I  go.* 

'  God  is  good,'  she  said,  '  and  loveth  those 
whom  He  chasteneth.* 

He  looked  along  the  path  which  he  had 
followed,  where  his  feet  had  trodden  without  pain 
or  weariness,  and  it  seemed  as  though  his  world  had 
divided  beneath  his  eyes.  On  one  side  he  beheld 
Luxury  lolling  on  her  throne,  and  by  him  Poverty 
gazed  content  from  the  eyes  of  the  sick  girl. 

'  How  is  this  fair  ? '  he  cried,  but  Luxury  did  not 
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answer  :  she  smiled  indolently  upon  the  white  face 
of  the  other. 

'  How  is  this  fair  ? '  he  asked,  and  Poverty- 
spoke  softly  :  *  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
shall  see  God.' 

Now,  when  the  man  heard  this,  he  stood  down 
from  among  his  fellows  and  bid  them  go. 

'  Here  is  my  place,'  he  said,  '  to  teach  and  lead.' 

Long  his  friends  pleaded  with  him,  telling  him 
that  fame  and  glory  were  at  his  command. 

*  I  will  not  come,'  he  said,  '  for,  lo,  my  heart 
bleeds.  How  can  I  sleep  while  I  know  hunger 
walks  without  rest  in  the  storm  ? ' 

So  his  comrades  left  him,  shrugging,  '  Be  it  so,' 
and  whispered,  *  he  will  pose  as  a  martyr,  having 
all  else  ;  let  him  stay.' 

The  man,  looking  after  them,  saw  himself  for- 
gotten. Only  one  moment  did  he  go  back  to 
the  path  he  had  left,  and  there  he  took  a  woman's 
hands  in  his,  and  kissing  them  softly  left  in  each 
pink  palm  a  tear.  Slowly  returning  to  the  sick 
girl's  side  he  spoke  to  his  own  heart  and  crushed 
its  crying.  '  Dream  no  more  of  love,'  he  said, 
*  no  more  of  home,  no  more  of  baby  lips,  your 
place  is  here. 
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So  turning  to  the  sick  girl  he  cried  out  for  those 
of  her  kind  to  come  and  listen  to  his  words. 

Out  of  the  dark  corners  of  the  ill  place  came 
crowding  men  and  women ;  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  cold  and  hungry,  wretched  and  patient. 

*  Why  do  you  bear  it  ? '  he  cried,  *  why  do  you 
lie  under  the  whip  like  dogs  ?  Why  do  you 
suffer  and  hear  our  laughter  in  your  ears  ?  Why 
do  you  not  rise  up  and  devour  us,  O  miserable 
wretches  ? ' 

'  God  is  good,'  they  said  :  '  blessed  are  those 
who  suffer.' 

Then  seeing  they  were  ignorant,  he  constructed 
a  hut  in  their  midst,  sold  the  treasures  he  had 
collected  and  the  mansions  he  had  inhabited  to 
build  them  schools.  He  sold  his  time  to  give 
them  thought.  He  stole  the  late  hours  from  the 
night  to  learn  from  ancient  tomes  their  mysteries, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  questions  that  he  could 
not  answer  ;  and  when  he  had  no  more  to  give 
he  went  back  to  his  fellows,  and  calling  to  them 
from  his  rags  bid  them  come  and  help,  but  they 
scorned  him  with  laughter. 

*  Beware  !'  he  cried  to  them, '  beware !  ignorance 
and  religion  bid  them  be  patient,  but  when  they 
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grow  more  wise,  when  they  understand  it  is  not 
just  that  you  should  fatten  on  the  riches  of  the 
land  while  they  starve  to  produce  them  for  you, 
they  will  know  their  own  strength,  and,  rising, 
destroy  you.  For  them  I  have  sold  my  birth- 
right and  become  one  of  themselves  :  some  day  I 
shall  lead  them  to  your  destruction.' 

But  his  fellows,  hearing  him,  laughed  the 
louder. 

*  Beggar  in  rags,'  they  cried,  '  well  we  know  you 
give  from  your  front  door,  but  from  the  side  gate 
you  gather  in  a  treasure  for  yourself.    '  Begone  ! ' 

As  he  went  their  words  flew  with  him — swift 
are  the  pinions  of  slander. 

His  people  muttered  to  themselves — 

*  How  do  we  know  he  is  not  benefiting  more 
than  we .''  Watch  the  side  door  of  his  house  and 
see  what  treasure  he  gathers  in.' 

;•  Because  he  believed  in  no  God  he  had  no  God 
to  counsel  him,  and  in  his  schools  he  taught  the 
people  materialism — of  all  the  listening  ear  can 
hear,  of  all  the  imperfect  eye  can  see.  So  they 
whispered  amongst  themselves,  '  Wonderful  he  is 
and  sage  for  us,  he  will  delve  the  secrets  of  the 
earth  and  storm  the  mysteries  of  the  further  skies.' 
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Now  after  many  days  the  man  grew  weak  and 
very  weary. 

'Of  all  I  have  known,  or  can  know,  I  have 
told  you,'  he  said  to  the  people.  '  I  have  taught 
you  to  think,  it  is  for  you  now  to  act.  Now  I 
must  go  back  to  my  old  home,  for  the  walls  of 
my  castle  are  crumbling  and  the  roof-tree  is  bare 
to  the  sky,  and  the  pulse  of  my  heart  calls  out 
to  my  brother  and  my  sister,  they  who  pass  me 
by  as  though  they  had  not  come  from  the  same 
mother.  In  the  place  where  I  was  born  I  fain 
would  die,  with  my  kin  on  either  hand  blessing 
me  with  their  tears.' 

When  he  ceased  speaking  he  found  before  him 
the  face  of  the  sick  girl,  now  pale  with  the  grey- 
ness  of  death.  In  her  eyes  he  looked  and  saw  the 
reflection  of  himself,  now  gaunt  and  white,  with 
the  sweat  of  the  coming  dissolution  upon  his  brow. 

*  Now  I  am  with  you  I  can  bear  your  smile 
without  reproach.' 

But  the  girl  raised  her  head  and  gazed  upon 
him  in  sorrow. 

'Ere  you  go,'  she  said, '  look  around.  You  have 
taught  us  all  materialism.  You  have  taught  us  all — 
what  have  you  taught  us  ?     Are  we  more  happy 
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than  before  ?  have  you  taught  us  happiness  ?  No ! 
we  are  still  maimed,  still  helpless.  We  cannot 
help  or  alter  our  state.  The  one  great  comfort 
you  have  taken  from  us :  the  one  great  gift  that 
made  us  hopeful  and  patient !  *  She  dropped  upon 
her  knees  and  held  to  him  her  trembling  hands. 
*  I  go/  she  said,  '  into  the  black  earth  to  become 
part  of  it.  I  who  dreamt  of  Paradise.  Give  me 
back  my  ignorance,  give  me  back  my  faith  ;  give 
me  back  the  God  I  loved  before  you  came.' 

And  the  people  looking  round  beheld  their 
desolation. 

*  Yes,  give  us  back  our  God,'  they  cried. 
When  he  heard  this  the  man  paused  trembling  on 
his  way. 

'  I  know  no  God,'  he  said,  '  neither  did  I  seek 
to  overthrow  your  faith.  The  God  who  planned 
your  little  world  still  on  the  globe  may  stray.' 

But  they  cried  out  to  him — 

'  Our  God  we  have  lost  among  the  thousand 
worlds  that  be.  With  your  great  knowledge  you 
have  laid  waste  our  paradise.  You  have  taken 
heaven  from  the  skies.  Life  is  to  us  now  but  a 
brief  span.  You  have  given  us  time  and  death 
and  taken  from  us  Eternity.' 
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*  I  have  translated  the  tongues  of  the  world  to 
your  understanding,'  he  said,  but  the  voice  of  the 
sick  girl  cut  the  air — 

'And  what  availeth  the  world  if  we  lose  our 
soul  ? '    She  wept  and  fell  to  the  coldness  of  death. 

And  seeing  this  the  crowd  turned  upon  him, 
saying,  '  Mouth,  speak  no  more.'  And  a  great 
stone  flew  and  struck  him  on  the  lips  as  he  fell 
among  the  people.  Then  his  kin  came  near, 
hearing  his  cries,  and  drove  the  multitude  back  to 
their  holes. 

'  Lo,  they  have  slain  him,'  they  said,  finding  his 
body  beneath  the  stones. 

'  A  fool  that  had  no  wit,'  cried  some,  but  others 
answered — 

'  Hush,  he  's  dead.' 

West  rose  to  his  feet  as  the  old  man  finished. 
*  You  are  a  gruesome  lot,'  he  said,  '  and  I  doubt  if 
I  can  sleep  to-night  after  your  stories.  '  It 's 
nearly  two  o'clock.  Any  one  coming  to  bed  ? 
You,  Hayden  ? ' 

'  Macarthy,  you  will  lose  your  beauty  sleep,' 
said  Davison,  as  West  and  Hayden  left  the 
room.      But  Macarthy  was   not  listening.      He 
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and  old  Davison  sat  watching  the  glowing  fire 
together.     Davison  lit  another  pipe. 

'  All  the  same,'  said  Macarthy,  '  I  think  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  little  child.' 

He  was  thinking  of  Davison's  story,  and  had 
but  half  heard  the  old  man's  voice  mumuring  his 
tale. 

'  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Macarthy  ? '  Davi- 
son questioned. 

Macarthy  looked  confused.  '  I  suppose  you 
would  think  it  foolish  if  I  said  I  did  .''  Yet  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  poor  suffering  mother, 
if  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  highest  heavens,  to 
send  her  little  child,  a  sufferer  too,  to  punish  the 
scoundrel  who  had  so  undone  her  ?  I  have  seen 
myself  a  slighter  thing  than  that  draw  a  spirit 
from  its  grave.'  He  stopped,  as  though  he  had 
said  too  much. 

'  Tell  us  what  you  saw,  Macarthy  ;  did  you 
really  see  a  ghost  ? '  Davison  asked,  interested. 

*  1  do  not  know  what  to  think,'  replied  Mac- 
arthy, half  impatient  at  having  said  enough  to 
have  now  to  tell  all.  '  You  can  believe  what  you 
like,  but  this  is  certainly  what  I  saw.  I  dropped 
into  an  old  house  in  the  country  where  they  were 
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selling  off  all  the  furniture  of  an  ancient  family. 
I  went  in,  more  out  of  curiosity  than  any  other 
reason.  When  I  entered  the  room  it  was  getting 
dark.  The  place  had  an  air  of  age  and  gloom 
that  the  crowd  of  people  could  not  displace.  As 
I  entered  the  auctioneer  held  up  in  his  hands  an 
old  violin  dusty  with  age  and  neglect. 

*  "Going !  going ! "  The  voice,  hoarse  and  tired, 
rang  through  the  auction-hall.  "  Half  a  crown, 
five  shillings  offered.  Some  one  want  a  bargain  ! 
Going !  for  the  last  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
do  not  miss  it.  The  nuts  are  of  ebony,  the  mute, 
though  tarnished,  is  of  silver.  This  is  a  fine 
instrument,  no  doubt  a  Stradivarius.  What 
offers  ?  Going  for  five  shillings ;  gentlemen, 
gentlemen,  where  are  your  eyes  .''  " 

'  I  looked  with  the  rest  and  smiled  too,  while 
the  auctioneer  turned  the  old  violin  to  our  gaze, 
worm-eaten  and  almost  stringless;  it  awoke  in  us 
only  a  desire  to  jeer. 

' "  Half  a  crown  to  the  man  who  raises  a  tune 
upon  it,"  cried  a  voice,  and  laughter  followed. 

*  *'  Knock  it  down,  man,  for  five  shillings,  you 
would  do  well." 

*  *'  Master  John's  violin,  taken  out  of  the  garret 
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where  it  was  hidden  long  ago,  ahone !  ahone  !  it 
is  not  right  to  laugh  and  he  so  fond  of  it," 
trembled  an  old  voice  by  my  side.  I  looked 
down  on  an  old  man  bent  with  years.  ''  Ahone  ! 
ahone  !  he  loved  you  so,  and  held  you  in  his  arms 
the  night  he  died.  Like  the  head  of  a  woman 
you  lay  upon  his  shoulder  and  sang  to  him.  It 
is  not  right  to  laugh.  Knock  it  down,  your 
honour,  to  a  poor  man."  The  old  fellow  turned 
between  his  fingers  the  two  half-crowns  that 
evidently  represented  all  he  carried  of  money. 
"  Knock  it  down,  your  honour,"  he  continued  to 
mutter,  "  knock  it  down  to  the  poor  old  man." 

*  This  I  thought  was  one  of  the  servants  then 
formerly  belonging  to  the  place,  to  this  fine  old 
manor-house  long  given  over  to  dust  and  decay, 
now  disturbed  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
by  the  prying  strangers,  eager  to  find  something 
they  might  desire  to  buy  ;  eager  also  to  spy  into 
the  secrets  of  the  ancient  house  so  long  shut 
up  and  deserted  since  the  last  of  the  O'Dermods 
died. 

*  **  I  '11  give  ten  shillings  for  it  if  some  one  will 
play  a  tune  on  it  first,"  a  wit  cried  out,  and  the 
old  servant  leaned  forward  in  suspense  as  more 
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laughter  leaped  forth  ;  but  before  the  murmur 
died  down,  and  while  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
was  still  in  the  air  raised  for  its  last  blow,  a  man 
rose  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  a  way  was 
made  for  him  to  the  table.  He  looked  round 
with  a  gaze  strange  and  almost  terrifying.  He 
was  like  no  other  man  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Yet  as  I  looked  I  could  not  say  where  the  differ- 
ence lay.  He  bent  his  gaze  upon  the  crowd,  and 
they  were  watching  him  without  a  word.  The 
laughter  on  their  lips  was  stilled,  they  bent  forward 
as  though  to  listen  to  some  far-away  sound. 

'  Only  the  old  man  beside  me  murmured  con- 
tentedly— 

'  "  Master  John  !  Master  John  !  and  is  it  your- 
self come  back.  Master  John  .?  " 

*  But  the  stranger  with  angry  eyes  upon  the 
people  laid  an  exceedingly  gentle  hand  upon  the 
polished  face  of  the  old  violin. 

*  "  Thou  scorned,  thou  worthless,"  his  voice  rang 
through  the  room,  "  wake  !  heart  of  music,  art  thou 
too  dead  ? " 

'  Like  some  spirit  that  had  slept  long  to  be  raised 
by  his  touch,  a  faint  low  sigh  broke  from  the  heart 
of  the  instrument. 
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*  When  the  stranger  heard  the  vioHn's  voice  he 
smiled,  and  raised  it  to  his  shoulder.  In  his 
trembling  hand  he  took  the  bow.  Fear  and 
silence  fell  over  the  crowd  ;  the  auction-hall  was 
still  as  the  grave.  We  all  knew  his  piercing  eyes 
were  reading  our  hearts — reading  the  old  secrets 
we  thought  hidden  and  almost  forgotten.  Of 
love  he  made  the  violin  sing,  and  the  years  seemed 
to  fall  from  us.  For  a  moment  my  heart  seemed 
to  beat  almost  in  fear,  so  close  did  I  feel  the  dear 
woman  whom  my  senses  told  me  was  dead  and 
lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  looked  round  to  see  if  any 
one  was  watching  me,  so  that  in  their  eyes  I  would 
see  their  amazement  and  know  they  too  had  seen 
this  mystery.  But  the  couple  who  stood  beside 
me  looked  to  neither  right  nor  left,  but  gazed  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Grey  and  careworn  both,  tired 
and  disillusioned  the  one  with  the  other — this  is 
what  I  had  seen  before  the  stranger  looked  into 
their  souls.  Now  as  the  violin  played  I  saw  the 
wife  look  up,  and  under  her  eyes  the  man's  years 
dropped  from  him.  She  saw  the  young  lover, 
strong  and  splendid,  who  won  her  love  when  her 
heart  was  full  of  youth.  And  he  looking  upon 
her  saw  on  the  faded  cheek  a  rose,  and  in  the 
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weary  eyes  a  star.  So  from  his  gaze  the  old  love- 
light  flashed,  and  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
with  much  boldness  before  us  all.  The  violin 
sang  the  song  of  love,  and  a  woman  reached  her 
arms  towards  the  stranger  with  a  cry.  And  while 
I  watched  her  a  lovely  change  came  to  her  face, 
her  hungry  gaze  grew  satisfied.  She  drew  her 
arms  to  her  breast,  and  by  the  action  I  knew  she 
had  some  mourned-for  child  upon  her  heart.  I 
felt  her  pale  cheek  smile  under  the  caress  of  a  little 
hand,  and  that  to  her  lonely  heart  comfort  and  joy 
came  as  she  listened  to  the  wordless  lips  that  can 
plead  so  well.  And  I — I  held  in  mine  the  hand 
I  thought  I  should  hold  no  more.  The  dear  hand, 
so  small  within  my  palms,  so  slender  and  yet  so 
strong,  drawing  my  soul  out  with  its  little  fingers. 
*'  Love,"  I  said,  '*  go  no  more  into  that  strange 
unknown  country,  or  if  you  must  go,  let  me  be  by 
your  side.  Take  me.  Draw  my  life  within  your 
little  hand.  Do  not  leave  me  to  mourn  you 
again." 

'  As  I  spoke  the  violin's  song  changed.  It  sang 
of  the  burning  present.  For  the  moment  even 
love  was  blotted  from  our  hearts.  We  felt  the 
possession  of  life,  it  bounded  through  our  veins. 
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Our  flesh  bid  dreams  of  mourning  begone  ;  it  was 
alive  and  wanted  to  be  up  and  doing.  To  our 
ears  came  the  sound  of  the  violin  wild  and  aggres- 
sive ;  it  screamed  of  war,  and  the  crash  of  battle 
seemed  to  fill  the  hall.  Each  woman  cried  out  in 
terror  as  she  clung  to  her  husband's  side.  He, 
clenching  his  hand,  shouted  the  battle-cry,  the 
cry  of  the  eagle  as  he  sweeps  upon  his  quarry  ;  for 
in  our  hearts  was  the  lust  of  blood,  and  we  longed 
to  quench  that  insatiable  thirst  with  which  man 
and  beast  are  alike  accursed  in  that  ruddy  flood, 
as  we  shrieked  at  one  another  in  our  unintelligible 
rage.  As  we  shouted,  suddenly  came  a  call  from 
the  violin :  a  cry  that  drew  us  to  such  a  silence 
that  an  echo  flew  from  the  sobbing  breath  on 
a  woman's  mouth.  We  listened  for  what  we 
knew  not.  I  in  my  heart  said.  Now  it  will 
speak  to  us  of  the  future  as  it  has  of  the  past 
and  present.  It  will  tell  us  of  what  is  to  come, 
said  I,  forgetting  that  what  is  to  be  no  man  may 
know. 

'  I  groped  for  the  little  hand  that  had  slipped 
from  mine.  "  Love,"  I  whispered,  "  where  are  you .'' 
Is  it  going  to  tell  me  so  I  shall  know  how  to  seek 
you,  sweet.''" 
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*  But  the  little  hand  I  could  not  find,  and  the 
violin  song  was  the  song  of  death.  With  a  cry 
that  seemed  to  echo  over  us  and  shake  the  air  it 
sounded  for  the  last  time.  A  call  it  was,  like  some 
soul  in  passing;  and  a  breath  of  death's  black  wings 
seemed  to  fall  upon  us  as  with  a  crash  of  discord 
the  violin  fell  into  silence,  and  we  in  terror  hid 
our  faces. 

'  How  long  we  were  so  cowering  I  do  not  know. 
When  we  raised  our  faces  at  last,  half  ashamed  of 
our  momentary  sensations,  we  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  laughed.  The  strange  oppression  was 
gone  :  we  sought  the  magician,  but  lo  !  he  had  dis- 
appeared. In  our  eagerness  we  rose  to  our  feet. 
The  auctioneer  had  no  need  to  praise  the  violin 
now.  Where  the  stranger  had  come  from,  where 
he  had  gone,  was  he  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead, 
so  anxious  were  we  to  possess  the  instrument  we 
did  not  pause  to  ponder.  We  crowded  to  the 
table,  our  voices  shouting  together,  the  old  ser- 
vant's above  all,  "  Knock  it  down  to  a  poor  man, 
your  honour,"  and  the  auctioneer  with  a  smile  put 
out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  object  of  our  desires, 
he  singing  its  praises  anew.  But  as  his  fingers 
touched  it,  with  a  faint  sob  like  the  toll  of  a  pass- 
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ing  bell,  the  violin  crumbled  into  dust  beneath  his 
touch,' 


Macarthy  pulled  his  pipe  into  fresh  vigour  as 
he  ended  his  story. 

'  You  saw  that  ? '  said  Davison. 

'  Scoff  if  you  will,'  said  Macarthy  stubbornly. 

*  I  do  not  scoiF,'  returned  Davison. 
Macarthy  looked  at  him  keenly. 

*  What  have  you  seen  ? '  he  said. 

Davison,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  looked 
down  sadly  upon  his  friend. 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw,'  he  said.  *  Do  you 
remember  Jack  Ferguson  ^ ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Macarthy,  looking  up, '  I  know 
him  slightly,  met  him  here,  I  think.  He  seemed  a 
good  fellow.     What  of  him  ? ' 

'  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  men  about  it,'  replied 
Davison,  *  but  a  week  ago,  before  you  all  came,  I 
was  going  through  the  rooms  thinking  where  1 
would  fix  you.  I  had  not  thought  of  asking 
Ferguson,  for  I  knew  he  was  travelling  abroad 
somewhere.  My  wife  had  gone  to  bed,  I  was 
alone.  I  went  from  billiard-room  to  dining-room 
and  at  last  came  in  here.     What  was  my  amaze- 
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ment  on  entering  to  find  Ferguson  standing  by 
the  fire  in  the  semi-gloom.  The  room  was  not 
lighted,  but  I  could  see  him  plainly  by  the  light  of 
the  fire. 

*  "  By  all  that  is  wonderful,  Jack  Ferguson,  how 
did  you  get  here  ? "  I  cried.  "  I  thought  you  were 
far  away." 

*  1  clasped  his  hand  in  mine  and  found  it  cold. 

*  "  Hullo,  boy,"  I  said,  *'  this  will  not  do.     Sit 

down  and  get  warm,  and  tell  me  of  your  wonder- 
« 

ful  appearance."  I  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  and 
pulled  the  coals  to  a  brighter  glow.  He  sank  into 
the  chair  as  if  weary,  regarding  me  with  that  slow 
smile  he  had.  He  kept  me  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  as  I  turned  to  go  for  a  lamp. 

*  "  The  fire  is  good  enough,"  he  said,  "  we  can 
see  each  other,  and  talk  better  by  its  glow." 

*  "And  now,"  I  said,  "  go  ahead.  I  am  glad  you 
came  on  to  me.  I  have  some  friends  coming 
next  week  for  the  shooting,  and  you  must  remain 
on  with  them."  He  smiled,  and  looked  at  me 
delightedly.'  Davison  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
continued  softly.  *"It  is  good  to  see  you  again," 
Ferguson  said,  "  I  have  been  through  some 
adventures   since    I   saw  you   last,   and    did  not 
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think    I    would    ever    get    back    and    sit    beside 
your  fire." 

*  "  1  must  see  about  your  room."  I  smiled  back 
on  him,  seeing  his  pleasure.  "  Did  old  Blake  let 
you  in  ?    Where  did  he  leave  your  luggage  ? " 

*  "Blake  let  me  in,"  he  said  in  a  changed  voice; 
"  when  I  knocked  he  opened  the  door.  But  though 
he  looked  surprised  he  did  not  speak  to  me,  just 
kept  looking  out  into  the  darkness  muttering  to 
himself,  the  old  beggar. 

* "  As  to  the  luggage,  I  have  none,"  he  added  with 
a  happy  laugh,  '*  no  baggage  at  all ;  you  will  have 
to  provide  me  with  everything  ;  I  just  came 
straight  away  from  my  travels  to  you." 

' "  That  will  be  all  right,"  I  said.  "  Blake  I  will 
speak  to  if  he  treated  you  rudely,  but  he  is  half 
blind,  and  probably  did  not  know  you." 

*"  As  to  that,"  he  said,  "he  did  not  seem  to 
see  me  at  all.  I  don't  believe  he  meant  to  be  a 
bit  rude.  But  let  that  pass.  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  it,  only  I  was  a  bit  cut  up  at  his  not 
noticing  me  ;  he  used  to  have  such  a  welcome 
on  his  old  face  for  me  once,  I  quite  missed 
not  seeing  it.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my 
adventures." 
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*  "I  am  listening,"  I  said,  seating  myself  opposite 
him.  "  But  I  wish  you  would  let  me  order  you 
something  first."     He  waved  me  to  silence. 

*  *'  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  ship- 
wrecked since  I  last  saw  you.  Yes,"  he  continued 
at  my  exclamation,  '^  only  a  little  while  ago  ;  and 
although  I  have  had  many  adventures  in  my  travels, 
I  feel  that  that  was  the  worst  of  them  all.  And 
yet  there  was  little  of  real  adventure  in  it,  and  it 
happened  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  adventure 
is  scarce. 

*  '*  1  was  coming  back  from  America,  glad  to 
return  home,  and  determined  to  settle  down  when 
I  got  there.  I  started  from  New  York,  with  all 
my  goods  and  chattels  on  board.  When  we  were 
some  few  days  out  a  terrible  hurricane  arose.  It 
started  at  early  morning  and  blew  all  day  until 
midnight  without  ceasing.  We  had  fortunately 
only  a  limited  number  of  passengers  on  board, 
and  happily  most  of  them  possessed  splendid 
nerve.  But  amongst  them  was  a  young  girl 
travelling  alone,  going  over,  as  I  gathered  from 
the  shy  hints  she  let  fall,  to  stop  with  the  married 
sister  of  her  intended  husband.  She  was  to  be 
wedded  in  the  spring,  and  was  going  to  Paris  to 
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buy  clothes.  She  was  evidently  delighted  at  the 
prospect  life  held  open  to  her.  Unluckily,  before 
she  left  New  York  she  had  gone  to  have  her 
fortune  told,  the  way  young  girls  will,  I  laughed 
when  she  said  the  charlatan  had  foretold  her  life  to 
be  a  short  one  and  her  marriage  impossible.  On 
the  awful  night  of  the  storm  she  was  more  terri- 
fied than  any  one  on  board.  She  prayed,  clinging 
to  a  rail  in  the  saloon,  that  her  fate  might  be 
averted,  and  did  not  heed  a  word  of  what  I  said 
when  I  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  her  fear. 

*  *'For  myself  I  heard  the  shriek  of  the  wind  and 
the  creaking  of  the  timbers  with  little  dismay. 
I  knew  what  a  good  ship  can  come  through,  and 
felt  myself  murmuring  applause  as  the  huge 
vessel  beat  her  way  through  the  strong  waves.  I 
spoke  as  one  might  to  a  good  horse  who  was 
labouring  half  spent  on  a  storm-swept  road,  but 
even  as  I  exulted  in  her  strength  the  ship 
shuddered  under  a  terrific  explosion.  I  caught 
the  girl  as  she  was  flung  from  her  place,  her 
clutching  hands  grasping  the  air. 

'  *'  *  It  has  come,'  she  screamed, '  it  has  come  ;  the 
wizard  prophesied  death,  death.' 

*  "Even  then  I  had  to  smile  at  the  way  her  mind 
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leaped  to  meet  evil,  but  as  she  spoke  the  cabin 
door  flew  open  and  a  frightened  sailor  entered. 
He  was  pale  as  chalk,  and  cursed  all  and  every- 
thing in  his  fear, 

'  "  '  The  devil 's  on  board,'  he  panted. 

*  **The  frightened  passengers  crouched  quiet  and 
prayerful,  clinging  to  what  was  nearest  to  them, 
and  staring  at  the  sailor  without  speaking.  But 
the  girl  with  this  additional  terror  seemed  to  lose 
her  senses  entirely.  Breaking  from  me  she  ran 
screaming  upon  deck.  You  can  imagine  the 
state  of  excitement  she  was  in  to  do  this,  for 
the  vessel  was  tossing  about  like  a  cork.  Spring- 
ing after  her  I  saw  what  had  terrified  the  sailor, 
and,  indeed,  rendered  most  of  the  crew  too 
frightened  to  obey  the  captain's  orders.  The 
mast  and  rigging  were  covered  with  strange 
lights,  gleaming  now  here,  now  there,  in  ghostly 
balls  of  fire.  To  this  electric  force  was  due,  no 
doubt,  the  explosion  which  had  so  terrified  us.  I 
turned  to  assure  the  girl  that  this  was  no  un- 
common occurrence,  when  her  face  arrested  me. 
White  in  the  dim  light  it  shone,  and  her  eyes 
gleamed  like  two  of  the  strange  lights  themselves. 
The  wind  blew  her  hair  from   its  fastenings,  so 
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that  it  flew  straight  out  from  her  hand  and 
lashed  at  my  face  like  the  thong  of  a  whip. 

*  "  I  could  hear  the  shouting  of  the  captain,  but 
beside  me  one  of  the  sailors  clung,  his  teeth 
chattering. 

""I  won't  obey,'  he  whined  ;  '  look  at  the 
corpse  lights  ;  I  won't  go.' 

' "  That  was  enough  for  the  mad  girl  by  my 
side.  She  took  her  staring  eyes  oflF  the  globes 
of  corposant  light,  and  shrieked  into  my  ear — 

'  '* '  Death  is  to  be  my  portion,  it  is  true,  it  is 
true.'  Mad  creature,  to  imagine  all  the  powers 
of  the  tempest  were  to  be  put  in  force  for  her, 
lives  wrecked  and  fortunes  lost,  and  all  to  fulfil 
her  little  fate  as  told  by  some  charlatan  to  her 
foolish  ear. 

' "  I  tried  to  shriek  back  some  rosy  promise  of 
her  years  and  of  her  love.  She  broke  from  me, 
and  with  a  shriek  loud  as  the  tempest  flung  her- 
self into  the  sea. 

* "  My  hand  lay  upon  a  lifebelt,  and  tearing  it 
from  its  place  I  threw  myself  after  her,  and  by 
some  good  fortune  caught  her  by  the  long  hair 
as  she  sunk,  and  drew  her  to  me.  For  a  brief 
moment  that  seemed  eternity  we  struggled.     She, 
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half  drowned,  trying  to  climb  to  some  safety 
upon  my  body  ;  I  striving  to  force  her  grasp 
before  she  strangled  me  :  the  waves,  heeding 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  careering  on  in  their 
wild  play,  beating  upon  our  closed  lips,  bruising 
our  staring  eyes,  bidding  us  to  die. 

*  "After  such  black  hours  of  terror  the  dawn 
came.     The  waves  had  by  then  fallen  to  gentle- 
ness.    They  rocked  us   tenderly  as   though  we 
were     babes    cast    upon      some    kindly    breast. 
And   then,    Davison,   when   you  would   say   my 
troubles   were   over,    only   then   did   they  com- 
mence in  earnest.     You  know  I  have  run  with 
the  beasts  in  a  forest  fire.    You  have  heard  me 
tell  how  I  have  felt  the  breath  of  the  wolf  upon 
my  cheek  in  passing.     How  the  little  wild  things 
tripped  my  feet.     How  the  great  beasts  almost 
trampled  upon  me  in  their  speed.     How  I  in  the 
midst  of  them  all  called  to  heaven,  saying,  '  Am 
I  not  greater  than  these  ?     Why,  therefore,  am  I 
deserted   to   run   with    the   wild .''     Is   there    no 
special  providence  to  set  me  aside  and  preserve 
me,   an   heir   to   heaven  ?     Not   as   I    are   these 
soulless    ones    I    shoulder    in    my  terror.'     Yet 
with  all  my  fear  in  that  race  for  life  I  knew  not 
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what  It  was  really  to  despair.  There  on  the  grey- 
waters  in  the  pale  dawn  I  looked  round  for  help, 
and  shuddered  and  despaired.  The  unconscious 
girl  lay  quiet  in  my  arm.  On  the  sea  under  my 
eyes  lived  no  creature.  In  the  lowering  sky 
sailed  no  bird.  In  the  forest  my  heart  beat  with 
the  same  fear  that  inspired  the  animals  that 
rushed  with  me.  Their  companionship,  their 
same  deadly  terror,  was  a  source  of  sympathy 
to  me  flying  as  we  were  before  the  great 
fire,  set  alight,  one  could  imagine  even  then, 
by  sparks  from  some  fellow-creature's  careless 
fingers. 

*  '*  On  the  waters  there  was  nothing,  not  even  the 
sound  of  the  waves,  only  the  sight  of  their  rest- 
less movements,  and  now  and  again  a  little  kiss  of 
some  breaking  water  as  it  splashed  against  my 
cheek,  or  on  the  white  woman  I  held  to  my  side. 
One  conscious  human  being  afloat  on  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  ocean,  under  the  grey  clouds. 
God's  heaven  reflecting  its  face  in  God's  mighty 
mirror.  Tossing  here  and  there  a  creature  of  no 
account,  yet  one  creation  for  which  Paradise  itself 
was  promised.  Forgotten  by  heaven,  I  floated 
hour  after  hour,  cold  and   hungry,  looking  with 
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staring  eyes  over  the  hills  and  into  the  valleys  of 
the  moving  waters.  I  sought  for  no  miracle  from 
heaven,  but  for  some  human  hand  to  draw  me  to 
safety.  To  watch  and  wait,  to  hope  and  hope  ; 
to  think  one  moment,  Was  all  this  waiting  and  all 
this  hoping  to  end  in  death,  and  then  to  say,  Im- 
possible that  I  should  die  ! 

'  *'  Then  the  little  things  one  thinks  of  at  such 
a  time.  Davison,  you  would  be  surprised.  I 
wondered  what  I  had  left  undone,  what  letters  I 
had  meant  to  destroy,  what  little  trifles  I  had  left 
behind  that  I  should  not  care  strange  eyes  to  fall 
upon,  and  discuss,  saying,  '  Who  would  have 
imagined  he  kept  this  ^'  or  *  What  may  these  have 
been  to  him  ^ '  with  laughter  following.  Which 
of  us  thinks,  Davison,  when  we  lock  our  treasures 
up  safely,  our  notes  to  be  remembered,  or  old 
pipes  and  things  we  had  not  the  heart  to  throw 
away,  that  what  our  hands  put  by  others  may 
draw  forth  ^  I  have  here  in  my  pocket,"  he  added, 
and,  O  Macarthy,  it  was  strange  to  hear  him 
speak,  "  some  things  I  would  not  care  to  be 
turned  over  by  strangers.  Nothing  of  value  to 
others,  but  very  dear  to  me.  I  was  glad,  just  for 
the  moment,  I  was  in  danger  by  the  waters.     For 

R 
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lost  there,  I  knew  no  hand  would  ever  discover 
my  treasures.  I  saw  a  poor  dead  fellow  once 
who  had  been  killed  by  an  accident.  I  always 
remembered  the  way  he  was  turned  over  and 
searched  to  find  upon  him  a  name  or  an  address. 
Out  of  his  pocket  they  pulled  a  book,  and  open- 
ing it  let  fall  a  long  curl  of  brown  hair,  a  faded 
rose,  a  letter  well  worn.  It  is  curious,  that  while 
a  man  lives  his  pocket  is  sacred  as  a  locked  cup- 
board, but  when  he  is  dead  the  cupboard  is  flung 
open  and  his  treasure  is  rifled.  I  was  glad,  Davi- 
son, I  was  on  the  sea.  But  as  the  hours  passed 
and  nothing  came  I  grew  weary  of  waiting  and 
wondered  if  life  was  worth  it  all.  Nothing  changed, 
but  the  sea  gradually  fell  into  a  calm,  like  a  child's 
breast  once  disturbed  by  sobs  that  soon  falls  to 
a  more  peaceful  breath.  Over  the  still  waters 
I  saw  a  bird  flying  from  far  away.  I  praised 
heaven  then  for  even  that  sign  of  life,  believing 
land  not  far  off,  and  some  ship  sure  to  pass  our 
way.  I  saw  the  speck  come  nearer  and  yet  more 
near  ;  it  flew  over  the  waters  as  if  weary.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came,  till  to  my  tired  eyes  it  seemed 
enormous,  but  I  loved  the  warm  wind  of  its 
wings.     I  thought,  *  Perhaps  this  is  the  last  bird 
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you  will  ever  see,'  and  as  I  looked  it  came  and 
rested  upon  me  in  its  flight.  I  felt  the  small 
claws  grasp  my  neck,  and  the  hot  beat  of  its  dis- 
tressed heart.  It  clung  without  stirring  for  a 
long  time,  too  weary,  no  doubt,  to  be  aware  of 
its  own  danger.  I  was  glad  to  feel  the  living 
conscious  thing  upon  me.  For  the  half-dead  girl 
did  not  seem  to  be  of  my  kind.  After  it  had 
rested  it  began  to  shake  and  prune  its  feathers  ; 
then  it  must  have  felt  me  move,  for  with  a 
startled  cry  it  opened  its  wings  and  darted  into 
space. 

*  '* '  That  way  land  lies,'  I  said,  and  oh,  how  I 
wished  I  might  follow  its  flight.  I  gazed  long 
and  eagerly,  and  forgot  where  I  was  in  thinking 
of  home  till  I  felt  the  waters  in  my  mouth. 
That  caused  me  fresh  alarm.  I  saw  that  the  life- 
belt could  no  longer  bear  us  two,  it  was  begin- 
ning to  go  under  with  our  combined  weight. 
One  of  us  must  let  go.  Would  you  believe  me, 
Davison,  I  looked  at  the  poor  girl  and  thought, 
'  You  shall  be  the  one  !  No  longer  conscious,  a 
stranger  to  me,  innocent,  already  almost  dead,  I 
shall  let  you  go  and  give  the  further  hope  to  my- 
self.'    But  I  looked  upon  her,  and  was  ashamed. 
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The  little  girl,  with  her  face  like  a  child's,  was  rest- 
ing on  my  shoulder,  her  soft  wet  hair  upon  my 
cheek,  as  though  I  were  her  lover,  her  helpless 
hands  drawn  here  and  there  with  the  moving 
waters  as  if  seeking  some  kind  grasp  to  save  her. 
The  little  maid  with  her  betrothed  awaiting  her, 
with  her  veil  and  wedding  garments  being  sewn 
by  nimble  fingers  .  .  .  the  years  holding  out 
golden  days  to  her,  the  young  heart  on  its 
voyage  of  discovery.  Should  I  for  my  selfish 
ends  kill  all  these  wonders  ?  No,  Davison,  thank 
God  I  did  not  do  it.  I  saw  her  lashes  tremble  to 
consciousness,  and  with  my  belt  I  bound  her,  and 
loosing  my  hold,  I  blessed  her  and  let  go.  " 

'  He  stopped  there,'  said  Davison  sadly,  '  and 
then,  as  if  forgetting  me,  muttered  to  himself, 
**  Poor  child,  poor  child,  I  pray  she  reached 
safety  ;  there  was  no  sail  in  sight  when  1  let  go."  ' 

'  Then  how  was  he  saved  ? '  said  Macarthy  ;  '  of 
course ' 

'  Ah,  I  said  that  to  him,'  continued  Davison. 
"How  did  you  save  yourself.''"  I  said,  and  I 
laughed  at  him — my  God,  Macarthy,  I  laughed  ! 
''  You  are  joking  me,  old  chap,"  1  said,  "it  was 
impossible  to  get  out  of  that  death-trap." 
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*  He  did  not  smile  as  I  expected,  but  looked  dis- 
tressed. "  But  I  came  straight  here,"  he  said, 
"  straight  here." 

' "  If  there  was  no  boat  or  sign  of  a  sail,  how 
were  you  saved  from  the  sea  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

' "  I  let  go,"  he  said,  "  and  looked  round  for 
help,  but  could  see  nothing  save  the  waters,  cruel 
and  desolate,  no  sign  of  hope.  I  let  go  and  was 
too  weary  to  struggle.  I  felt  the  waters  pressing 
upon  my  eyes,  choking  me,  as  I  sank,  and  then 
.  .  ."he  paused,  confused. 

' "  What  then .?  "  I  asked. 

' "  Then  I  got  here."  When  he  said  that  a 
strange  fear  of  him  came  upon  me.  He  saw  it 
in  my  face,  I  think,  for  he  too  began  to  tremble. 

'  **  Could  1 1  have  swam  to  shore  ?  "  he  whispered. 

*  "  It  was  impossible,"  I  cried,  hiding  my  fear  in 
a  little  anger,  "  impossible !  you  lie  to  me,  Ferguson. 
No  living  man  could  have  come  to  me  from  the 
sea. 

*  "  Impossible  ! "  he  said,  staring  at  me  in  horror. 
He  put  his  pale  hands  up,  as  though  to  ward  off 
something.  I  saw  his  face  beginning  to  grow 
grey  in  the  firelight.  *'  Impossible  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible," he  said,  and  oh  with  what  sorrow  in  his 
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voice,  "  for  a  living  man,"  and  then,  "  Am  I  not 
a  living  man  ?  "  he  asked.'  Davison  paused  with 
a  sob  in  his  throat.  '  1  forgot  what  I  said  then,  T 
remember  I  tried  to  laugh  at  him,  and  finding  his 
outline  so  faint  in  the  gloom,  broke  the  fire  to  a 
blaze.  I  looked  to  him  again,  and  there  was 
nothing  of  him.  Only  the  silent  room  —  the 
old  clock  lifting  its  hammer  to  strike  midnight  ; 
and  I  alone  with  the  memory  of  his  eyes  cling- 
ing to  me,  praying  to  me  to  save  him  out  of 
stormy  waters  and  the  desolation,  to  stretch  my 
hand  to  draw  him  back  to  life.  Ah,  poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow.' 

*It  was  a  dream,'  said  Macarthy,  greatly 
moved, '  a  dream.' 

'  No,  I  got  word  later  he  had  lost  his  life  on 
that  day.  He  had  heroically  flung  himself  over- 
board in  a  storm  to  save  the  life  of  a  girl.' 

'  It  was  strange  that  he  should  not  have  known 
that  he  was  dead,'  said  Macarthy  thoughtfully. 

*  Might  it  not  be  possible,'  Davison  replied, 
almost  anxiously,  *that  when  the  body  dies,  the 
spirit  may  be  set  free,  and  not  knowing  in  the 
moment  of  its  disentanglement  that  it  was  no 
longer  of  our  earth,  return  to  those  it  loves  ere  it 
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was  called  to  a  higher  judgment?  I  cannot  but 
think,  Macarthy,  that  loosed  from  its  bonds  the 
passing  spirit  flew  to  its  accustomed  place,  there 
gradually  to  become  aware  that  the  dear  earth 
was  no  longer  its  home. 

'  Ah  well,'  Davison  ended  sadly,  *  in  less  than  a 
thousand  years  I  shall  know  all  that  there  is  to 
know — in  that  other  world  where  he  is.* 

*Ay,  in  that,'  said  Macarthy,  trying  to  rouse 
his  friend  from  sadness  ;  '  but  in  this — in  this  old 
world  of  ours  that  is  so  much  to  us,  what  shall  we 
know  of  it  in  a  thousand  years  ? 

'  The  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,'  he  went  on, 
'  would  be  to  live  again,  say  a  thousand  years 
hence,  in  a  time  when  all  the  great  inventions 
of  this  age  have  reached  their  full  power.  Now 
we  are  but  as  children  groping  in  the  dark,  dis- 
covering little  by  little  what  the  future  only  will 
reap  the  full  benefit  of.  In  a  thousand  years  it 
will  be  a  new  world.  Science  will  have  reached 
its  hands  into  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  torn 
from  her  heart  the  secrets  she  has  still  hidden 
there.  The  heavens  also  will  be  in  the  hold  of 
man,  and  emptied  of  their  gods.  They  will  be  as 
playthings  in  the  power  of  science.     For  super- 
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stitions  keep  men  afraid,  and,  as  it  is,  they 
tremble  when  they  touch  the  great  powers  they 
have  bidden  to  their  command,  perhaps  thinking 
such  things  are  half  divine.  Like  the  fisherman 
who  set  the  Genie  loose  from  the  sealed  bottle, 
they  crouch  overpowered  at  the  greatness  of  the 
force  they  have  set  free.'  He  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.  '  See  the  rush  of  motors.  In  the  long 
street  there  is  scarce  a  horse  to  be  seen,  under- 
ground the  rumble  of  electric  engines  shakes  the 
windows,  doctors  are  driving  the  same  pace  to 
cure.  This  enormous  power  is  almost  in  the 
complete  command  of  man.  At  this  rate  what 
will  the  world  be  in  a  thousand  years  ^  Would  I 
were  alive  then,  life  would  be  splendid,  complete ! ' 

The  old  man  looked  up  from  his  muttering 
by  the  fire.     '  Come  here,'  he  said,  ^  and  sit.' 

The  other  drew  his  chair  to  the  hearth  smiling. 
*  Now,  what  can  you  do  for  me,  magician  ^ '  he 
said. 

Davison  smiled  upon  his  father.  '  Now  you 
have  started  him  on  his  hobby,'  he  said.  He 
will  show  you  strange  sights  if  you  are  a  good 
medium.  But  it 's  too  late  now,  father,  wait  till 
to-morrow.' 
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The  old  man  without  answering  drew  out  from 
his  pocket  a  crystal  ball,  murmuring  strange  spells 
as  he  turned  it  in  his  hands. 

'  Look  into  that,'  he  whispered,  *  and  see  a 
thousand  years.' 

Macarthy  laughed  and  caught  the  crystal  ball 
in  his  hands. 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  and  carelessly 
glanced  into  the  rounded  globe.  '  What  can  you 
show  me  more  wonderful  than  what  I  see  around 
me  day  by  day .''  I  can  telegraph  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other  without  wires  ;  I  can 
travel  by  road  as  quickly  as  the  fastest  train  ;  I 
touch  the  wall,  a  light  leaps  into  the  room.' 

*  What  do  you  now  see  ? '  said  the  old  man. 
Macarthy  passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes  and 

looked  into  the  shining  orb.  *  1  see  a  world 
of  streets,  the  roar  and  rush  of  life,  roads  made 
to  look  narrow  by  the  height  of  the  houses,  skies 
shut  out  by  multitudes  of  wires,  motors  rush- 
ing through  a  city  where  no  horses  are  to  be 
seen.' 

*  Go  amongst  the  people,'  said  the  old  man, 
waving  his  hands  above  the  head  of  the  other. 

*  I  am  there,'  whispered  Macarthy,  '  I  walk  the 
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narrow  footpaths  with  the  crowd.  They  are 
worn  and  tired  looking,  although  most  of  them 
are  seeking  pleasure. 

*  The  lights  of  theatres,  splendid  with  decora- 
tion, glare  in  my  eyes.  Motor  carriages  drop 
their  gorgeously  dressed  passengers  at  the  doors. 
The  men  and  women  fill  the  stalls  and  boxes,  they 
watch  the  actors  without  laughter  or  tears.  Jing- 
ling tunes,  vulgar  farce,  music-hall  entertainments, 
are  the  only  things  to  be  heard  and  seen.  But  in  all 
these  places,  and  at  the  late  hour  these  perform- 
ances are  held,  I  see  crowds  of  children  among  the 
elders.  They  gaze  with  knowledge  upon  the  fast 
performances,  and  laugh  at  the  risky  jokes. 

' "  That  is  Robinson's  daughter,"  I  hear  some 
one  say  with  a  glance  at  a  pretty  child  in  a  box. 
"  Robinson  the  author,  you  know.  She  is  not 
very  shy."  I  look  at  the  little  thing  who  boldly 
gazes  at  the  audience,  and  kisses  her  hand  across 
the  theatre  to  some  acquaintance,  and  wince  to 
see  her  turn  her  eyes  to  the  stage. 

*  In  my  anger  I  mutter  that  such  plays  should 
not  be  allowed.  Has  the  world  got  so  old  that  I 
can  only  understand  such  things  as  this  ?  A  man 
beside  me  turns  and  looks  at  me  sadly.      "  It  has 
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got  so  old  it  wants  to  be  amused,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
has  got  so  much  sadness  it  does  not  want  more 
on  the  stage,  it  wants  to  laugh  and  forget,  it  wants 
to  be  amused."  They  do  not  smile,  the  women 
have  the  fatigue  which  is  upon  their  faces  painted 
over.  The  men  do  not  disguise  it.  I  am  weary 
of  their  weariness  and  of  their  poor  form  of 
amusement.  I  long  for  something  beyond  this, 
this  flippant,  vulgar  entertainment,  something  to 
touch  the  heart  and  make  the  brain  think. 

*  I  rise  and  go  into  the  night  again.  In  a 
moment  1  am  carried  away  by  the  crowd ;  here 
one  may  not  loiter,  I  cross  the  roads  in  fear. 
The  mighty  traffic,  quick  and  careless,  brings 
me  close  to  death.  I  see  a  woman,  like  me, 
stop  a  moment,  afraid  to  pass  from  side  to 
side  of  the  narrow  street ;  then  followed  by  a 
little  dog  she  makes  a  sudden  rush,  a  tooting 
motor  rushes  down  upon  her.  I  draw  a  breath 
of  terror,  but  she  has  safely  passed.  Not  so  the 
faithful  animal ;  as  he  hurried  after  her,  the  poor 
beast  was  struck,  broken,  and  flung  aside.  The 
driver  of  the  car  speeds  on  without  a  glance  or 
stoppage. 

'  I  turn  towards  the  quivering  animal  to  draw 
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him  away  from  coming  wheels,  but  a  curious 
sheeplike  crowd  surround  him.  They  gaze  open- 
mouthed,  open-eyed,  without  intelligence  at  his 
dead  body.  They  back  away  as  another  car 
rushes  past,  and  close  up  again  to  gaze  their 
senseless  gaze  when  it  is  gone.  Again  they  make 
way  for  a  great  motor  omnibus  to  go  by.  This 
time  the  body  of  the  dog  is  caught  with  its  wheels 

and I  can  see  no  more/  said  the  young  man 

with  a  shudder. 

*  Look  again,'  muttered  the  other,  *  into  the 
years  :  what  do  you  see  ? ' 

'  I  see  a  great  crowd  of  hurrying  people,  they 
rush  out  of  a  big  church,  they  run  hither  and 
thither  as  though  afraid.  Many  are  weeping,  old 
men  and  young,  women  and  maidens,  and  here 
too  are  children  crying  unsought  in  the  crowd.  I 
go  into  the  church  to  seek  the  cause  of  their  fear, 
and  behold  a  man  in  the  pulpit  teaching  them 
there  is  no  God.  They  rush  from  him  when 
the  knowledge  has  reached  their  hearts,  and 
lifting  their  voices  cry  out  a  strange  cry,  their 
accustomed  lips,  pleading  for  help,  appeal  to  that 
heaven  which  they  have  learned  is  but  an  empty 
void — 
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'  "  Alas  !  God  help  us,  if  there  is  no  God." 
'  Some  flung  themselves  before  the  altar  with 
the  same  cry,  others  rush  to  the  graveyard  to  kiss 
with  cold  lips  the  stone  which  covers  their  dead, 
calling  on  those  lost  ones,  and  then,  remembering 
they  have  been  taught  there  is  no  resurrection, 
curse  the  wormy  grave,  and  weep  for  their  long- 
hoped-for  paradise.  Others  gaze  without  speak- 
ing on  the  flash  of  passing  birds,  on  the  blossom 
of  flower  and  tree,  as  if  wondering  from  whence 
and  why  they  came.  I  see  the  rich  man  with 
his  money  bags.  He  mutters  in  his  beard  ;  he 
is  afraid,  he  dreads  the  rising  of  the  patient  poor. 
How  can  he  silence  their  grumbling  now,  he 
thinks,  since  they  no  longer  believe  in  heaven. 
Heaven  that  loved  the  poor,  and  those  saints  who 
were  held  to  them  as  examples  of  suffering,  and 
poverty  and  patience,  why  !  they  only  laugh  when 
he  whispers  to  them  now  that  "  blessed  are  the 
poor."  A  rough  starved  creature  lays  a  thin,  claw- 
like hand  upon  his  shoulder  intent  on  plunder, 
but  I  draw  him  back.  "  Be  brave,  endure,"  I  cry, 
"  do  no  wrong."  He  passes  me  with  an  oath. 
He  curses  his  long,  blameless  life,  his  sacrifices, 
his  patience.     "  My  little  children  have  come  into 
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the  world  and  I  have  heard  no  laughter  from  their 
lips,  side  by  side  have  I  laid  them  in  the  church- 
yard. My  wife  lies  dead  in  a  garret,  and  I  have 
not  even  the  silver  to  bury  her  with.  But 
all  this  I  have  borne  for  faith  of  God.  He  must 
love  me  well,  I  cried,  since  He  has  taken  my 
dear  ones  to  His  home,  that  they  may  be  ready 
when  I  come  who  am  so  old.  But  now  I  know 
this  was  a  dream  :  the  heavens  are  empty,  and 
had  I  not  endured  in  patience  they  would  have 
been  with  me  still.  Why  did  I  not  rob  and 
plunder,  when  might  is  right  ?  A  curse  upon  my 
patience,  a  curse  upon  my  sinless  days.  Might  is 
right !  "  he  shrieks,  and  tearing  himself  from  me 
is  lost  in  the  crowd.  I  come  now  upon  a  group 
of  crippled  and  deformed  people,  weeping  over 
their  seared  flesh  and  twisted  limbs  ;  they  cling 
together  crying  for  their  lost  heaven  that  had 
promised  them  some  recompense  for  their  mis- 
fortunes. "  How  patiently  we  bore  the  cross  when 
that  heaven  was  sure,"  they  say  ;  also,  "God  help 
us  if  no  God  there  be."  Some  creep  in  silence 
past  me,  with  such  happy  faces  that  1  fain  must 
follow  them.  "  We  have  no  fear  now,"  they  speak 
to  one  another,  and  fling  themselves  into  the  cold 
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waters  of  the  river  ;  tired  of  life's  struggles  they 
go  laughing  to  drown,  glad  of  the  prospect  of 
eternal  death.  Shuddering  I  turn  away  and 
wander  through  the  town,  but  pleasure  and  sin 
carousing  through  the  streets  fill  me  with  horror, 
yet  even  they,  when  death  calls  upon  them,  weep 
and  mourn  for  their  old  hopes  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness.  I  will  look  no  more,'  said 
the  young  man,  brushing  the  damp  hair  from  his 
brow. 

*  Look  again,'  said  the  other,  muttering  strange 
magic. 

'  I  see  the  streets  full  of  rushing  cars,  few  walk- 
ing the  paths  save  the  very  poor.  I  am  in  a  city 
of  high  buildings,  ugly  places  built  without  taste 
or  beauty — they  vex  the  eye  with  their  vulgar 
pretensions.  All  the  old  quaint  houses  have  been 
replaced  by  high  rows  or  flats  or  places  of  business. 
Only  the  churches  remain,  and  they  look  strange 
to  my  eyes.  I  go  up  the  wide  steps  of  St.  Paul's, 
attracted  by  the  coloured  placards  that  are  about 
its  doors ;  to  my  amazement  I  find  these  to  be 
pictures  of  actresses  and  music-hall  artists.  The 
church  has  been  turned  into  a  theatre.  I  lean 
overcome  against  the  doorpost,  and  a  guide  comes 
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up  to  me.  He  is  a  low -browed,  thick -jawed 
person  ;  his  eyes  are  set  close  together  and  his 
hair  is  rough  and  coarse.  He  is  as  brutal  as  he 
looks,  for  when  I  follow  his  gaze  up  the  street,  I 
see  a  motor  strike  a  poor  woman  and  bear  her 
to  the  ground.  He  laughs  at  my  cry  of  dismay 
and  anger,  for  the  car  does  not  stop.  "  That  is  a 
common  sight,"  he  says  ;  "  why  did  she  not  look 
where  she  was  going  ^  "  First  dogs,  now  human 
beings  !  I  think,  as  I  turn  away  in  loathing  ;  people 
are  becoming  more  brutal  with  time.  I  lean  over 
the  woman,  and  perceive  she  too  has  the  taint  of 
the  animal  on  her  face  :  her  close-set  eyes  are  closed 
and  her  coarse,  rough  hair  is  set  low  down  on  her 
slanting  forehead.  I  put  my  hand  to  see  if  she 
still  lives,  but  the  glass  is  clouding  between  us,  and 
she  fades  away.' 

'  Look  again,'  mutters  the  old  man  in  his 
beard. 

The  other  bent  above  the  crystal  and  spoke  :  '  I 
seem  to  sit  beside  a  man  upon  a  car  that  goes  by 
some  strong  electric  current ;  we  go  at  a  great 
speed,  but  I  cannot  see  the  driver's  face,  he  is  so 
hidden  by  his  wraps.  We  rush  down  great  streets 
where  every  trace  of  the   picturesque  has  been 
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totally  destroyed.  There  are  no  parks,  not  even 
trees,  in  this  ugly  city.  Now  I  see  a  magnificent 
dome  in  process  of  demolition:  "Stop,"  I  cry,  "is 
that  not  St.  Paul's,  are  they  going  to  destroy  it  too.? ' 
The  hooded  figure  beside  me  turns  and  regards  me 
through  his  glasses,  I  see  his  small,  close-set  eyes 
wondering  at  my  enthusiasm.  "  That  ugly  old 
place,"  he  says,  "  why  !  we  are  rebuilding  it.  It 
will  be  a  fine  hall  when  we  finish  it.  Lotty  Good- 
enough  has  taken  it  over  for  the  season  ;  you 
should  see  her  dance." 

*  "  But  have  you  no  churches  ? "  I  say. 

'  "  What  for  ? "  he  asks  puzzled.  And  I  re- 
member that  the  people  have  shut  up  the 
heavens. 

*  "  I  believe  there  were  old  churches  in  the  long 
ago  just  as  there  were  old  houses,  that  we  have 
destroyed.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  the  few  left  in 
Holborn  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  they  soon 
tumbled  those  ruins  down  and  built  good  flats  in 
their  stead.  There  too,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  a 
gaudy  building,  *'stood  a  fine  theatre  of  olden  days ; 
you  see  what  we  have  made  of  it,  therein  you  will 
find  laughter  and  good  cheer,  dancing  and  buf- 
foonery to  please  you.     We  have  destroyed  all  the 
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old  dulness,  and  so  we  have  prospered  until  the  city 
is  not  big  enough  to  hold  us.  We  have  built  on 
every  place,  demolished  every  park,  ay,  on  Hamp- 
stead  now,  instead  of  the  dreary  patches  of  trees 
and  fields  you  find  good  sensible  flats,  no  more 
old  houses  there  to  vex  your  eyes." 

*  "  And  what  of  Keats  and  those  others  whose 
footprints  left  sacred  memories  upon  the  Heath  ?  " 
I  question,  but  he  gazes  at  me  in  wonder. 

'  "  We  have  never  heard  of  Keats,"  he  said,  and 
broke  into  a  rude  song  about  soldiers,  which  he 
says  brought  down  the  house  at  Westminster 
Theatre.  "  That,"  he  adds,  "  was  once  an  old 
Abbey."  He  starts  to  sing  again,  but  becoming 
aware  that  another  car  is  creeping  up  upon  us  he 
stops  suddenly  his  singing,  and  puts  full  speed 
on  his  car  with  a  side  glance  at  his  rival.  I  feel 
the  other  is  doing  likewise,  they  are  racing. 
A  fine  exhilaration  comes  upon  me,  but  is 
quenched  in  a  moment  as  a  little  child  rushes 
to  cross  the  road  before  us.  I  clutch  the  arm 
of  my  driver  with  a  desperate  hand,  he  flings  me 
oflF  with  a  curse.  There  is  no  slacking  of  speed 
as  the  little  one  is  knocked  aside  ;  I  hope 
and  pray  it  is  not  injured.     I  turned  a  horrified 
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glance  upon  the  driver,  but  he  is  intent  upon 
the  other  car,  which  is  gaining  upon  him.  I  see 
by  his  rigid  figure  that  he  is  mad  with  anger  and 
hate.  As  the  other  car  passes,  he  deUberately  turns 
his  so  that  they  come  together  with  a  crash.  In  a 
moment  we  are  flung  upon  the  ground.  I  lie  a 
minute  stunned,  then  stagger  to  my  feet  to  look 
to  my  companions.  They  have  freed  themselves 
from  their  helmets  and  jackets  and  are  tearing  at 
each  other's  throats.  I  observe,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  their  half-naked  bodies  are  covered  with  a 
thick,  short  hair,  and  their  eyes,  set  close  together, 
are  glaring  at  each  other,  their  jaws  are  strong 
and  brutish  and  chattering  in  rage.  I  fling  myself 
between  them,  and  one  of  them  sets  his  teeth  in 
my  hand.  I  faint  and  fall  into  darkness,  I  can  see 
no  more.' 

'  Look  again,'  said  the  old  man  bending  by  the 
fire. 

The  youth  dropped  his  wearied  eyes  once  more 
upon  the  crystal.  '  I  can  distinguish  little,'  he 
muttered,  '  only  a  shirring  and  rattling  of 
mechanical  engines  —  the  earth  seems  full  of 
them,  the  sea  is  captive  to  them,  the  very  air  is  a 
slave  to  their  wishes.     This  is  indeed  the  age  of 
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mechanical  triumph,  the  inventive  world  at  its 
greatest ;  but  yet  I  can  see  no  men  ;  I  wish  to 
see  them,  they  must  have  come  to  their  zenith. 
All  these  machines  are  guided  by  people,  but  I 
cannot  see  anything  to  help  me  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  machines.  The  glass  clouds 
much,  and  I  cannot  see  as  I  wish,  or  follow 
this  great  civilisation  as  I  would — clouds  obscure 
my  view.* 

'  Blow  upon  them,'  said  the  old  man,  '  they 
will  go ! ' 

'  They  are  passing,  yet  I  see  nothing  upon  the 
earth  save  ruins  of  houses,  ruins  of  ships,  broken 
wings  of  flying  machines,  rusty  boilers  of  engines  ; 
in  fact,  I  see  only  the  ruins  of  a  great  civilisation. 
I  see  here  and  there  amongst  these  ruins  strange 
creatures  creep,  they  turn  over  the  wreckage 
sometimes  as  if  wondering  what  these  things  had 
been.  They  cluster  in  groups,  but  often  meet 
and  fight  ;  they  are  half  clad,  but  what  of  them 
is  to  be  seen  is  of  a  curious  colour.  They 
look  as  if  empty  of  blood,  or  as  a  plant  is  blood- 
less which  has  been  covered  and  long  in  darkness, 
some  have  still  the  remnants  of  heavy  attire  upon 
them,  I  know  now  they  have  cast  away  the 
strange  metal  costumes  that  they  must  have  worn 
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in  a  former  generation,  for  on  the  wrecked 
ships  and  ruined  flying  machines  I  see  sometimes 
skeleton's  bones  shine  through  the  gaping  rot  of 
these  street  dresses.  But  now  there  are  no  cars 
or  movement  save  such  as  these  people  make  for 
themselves.  They  feed  upon  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
that  have  evidently  grown  up  among  the  ruins 
of  the  city ;  but  the  glass  clouds,  I  can  see  no 
more.' 

'  Look,'  said  the  old  man,  making  a  sign  above 
his  head,  '  for  the  last  time.' 

'  I  see,'  said  the  other  *  a  great  forest  of  trees, 
they  are  heavy  with  fruit,  which  ripens  in  the 
sunshine  and  clear  air,  from  the  branches,  swing- 
ing with  long  hanging  arms,  monkeys — hundreds 
of  monkeys  —  shriek  and  chatter  chasing  each 
other  from  bough  to  bough.  I  can  see  naught 
else,  old  man,  but  this,  trees,  sunshine,  and  these 
little  creatures,  all  around  me.' 

'  Look  closer,'  said  the  other,  '  is  there  nothing 
else  ?  * 

*  Yes,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees,  I 
see  a  man,  he  is  staring  straight  before  him  like 
one  who  looks  into  the  future.  In  his  hand  is  a 
stone  axe.  He  is  the  last  man  left  in  the  world. 
The  last  of  the  race  of  mankind.' 
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*No/  said  the  old  man  reaching  to  take  the 
crystal.  '  He  is  the  first ;  the  first  man  of  a  new 
evolution  ! ' 

*  That's  a  strange  experience,'  said  Macarthy, 
brushing  the  damp  hair  from  his  forehead  and  ris- 
ing. *  But  I  don't  believe  in  your  ball,  magician, 
all  the  same.  It 's  only  thought  reading  of  some 
kind.  You  were  thinking  all  that,  and  I  only 
translated  your  thoughts.' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  '  I  would  not 
like  to  think  what  you  have  seen,'  he  said.  '  I 
hope  time  will  raise  us  till  we  are  sure  of  heaven, 
not  cast  us  back  amongst  the  brutes  again.' 

Davison  stepped  between  them. 

'  Now,  no  more  arguments  till  to-morrow. 
We  have  not  to  sleep  a  thousand  years,  but  we 
shall  lose  a  night  if  you  do  not  hurry  to  bed.' 

Macarthy  laughed.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am 
keeping  you  from  your  well-earned  rest.' 

Davison  turned  to  his  father.  '  Come,  father,' 
he  said.  But  the  old  man's  face  had  changed  and 
grown  grey  and  sad. 

'  I  will  follow,'  he  murmured,  and  Davison 
with  a  smile  full  of  tenderness  left  him  to  go  with 
his  friend  upstairs. 
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*  Every  night,'  he  said,  '  we  have  to  leave  him 
to  follow  ;  he  will  not  come  till  he  has  taken  his 
farewell  of  that  room  alone.  It  was  in  this  room 
that  his  life's  love  story  worked  itself  out.  Here 
the  old  man  has  his  memories.  I  often  wonder 
what  he  thinks  of,  or  what  he  sees,  as  he  lingers 
here  alone,  when  we  have  gone  to  bed/ 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  room  where  they  had 
left  him,  his  feeble  hands  upon  the  door-knob, 
his  dim  eyes  piercing  the  gloom,  and  resting  on 
the  horse-hair  sofa  drawn  up  beside  the  fire. 
Standing  thus  he  broke  the  silence,  speaking  in  a 
trembling  voice  to  the  loneliness. 

*  How  can  I  leave  the  room  without  a  backward 
glance — a  glance  almost  of  farewell  ^  For  one 
may  come  in  the  night  and  forbid  me  ever  to  re- 
enter here.  As  one  did  speak  and  whisper  to  my 
Clotilda  so  that  she  grew  still  and  white  and 
strange,  and  came  into  the  room  no  more  nor 
sang  again  through  the  house  like  the  golden 
throated  songster  that  she  was. 

'  O  Clotilda,  I  have  not  yet  forgiven  you  this 
— though  I  am  old  and  go  to  meet  you  soon — that 
every  evening   you   should   have  met  me   at  the 
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door,  and  with  your  soft  arm  about  my  neck 
should  have  brought  me  in  from  the  darkness  to 
the  joy  and  comfort,  to  the  sweet  memories  of 
this  room.  Seated  beside  me  on  the  horse-hair 
sofa,  you  let  me  pour  into  your  ear  the  continual 
story  of  my  hopes  and  my  endeavours.  Then  on 
the  eve  of  their  fulfilment  to  have  gone  from  me  ! 
To  have  stolen  away  in  the  night  without  a  word, 
a  kiss,  or  the  promise  of  another  meeting  !  To 
have  gone,  Clotilda,  and  to  have  left  me  stunned, 
aghast,  my  life  ruined,  and  I  unmanned  1 

*  O  God !  Clotilda,  you  were  cruel  that  night, 
that  last  night,  when  you  lay  and  looked  upon 
me  with  half  closed  eyes.  I  wept  sore  tears  and 
clung  to  you,  but  you  did  not  care  nor  change  the 
cold  smile  upon  your  mouth.  I  wept  great  hot 
tears  such  as  I  never  had  wept  before,  and  you, 
who  were  all  gentleness,  did  not  care.  I  prayed, 
God,  how  I  prayed  for  one  little  word,  one  kind 
word,  but  you  would  not  answer.  And  when  I 
cried  to  Heaven  to  send  you  back  in  your  warm 
loveliness,  you  still  lay  quiet  and  looked  past  and 
beyond  me  with  your  cold  smile  and  inscrutable 
gaze.  This  did  you  do,  Clotilda,  and  I  could  not 
believe,  but  thought  it  all  a  cruel  jest,  till  across 
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the  passage  from  the  nursery  came  the  cry  of 
your  child.  Hungering  in  the  night  he  called 
upon  you  and  you  did  not  answer.  Oh,  Clotilda, 
it  was  strange  to  see,  for  the  baby  lips  were  sweet 
upon  their  cry  of  "  mother,"  and  he  had  but  just 
learnt  the  tender  name.  Yet  to  his  loud  calling 
you  did  not  answer,  but  lay  with  the  strange  smile 
upon  your  lips,  so  I  knew  you  were  lost  indeed. 
Gone,  gone,  somewhere  beyond  one's  thought.  No 
earthly  bonds,  no  heavenly  gates  could  have  kept 
you  back  from  that  cry,  unless  your  loving 
woman's  heart  were  dead.  No  spirit  of  you 
returned  to  hush  the  child  with  its  unseen 
presence,  or  to  lay  a  comforting  hand  upon  my 
burning  eyes  ! 

'  Where  did  you  go,  Clotilda  ?  You  were  too 
much  a  woman,  dear,  to  sit  amongst  the  saints 
and  hear  our  cries  untroubled.  You  were  too 
good,  too  holy,  too  wonderful  to  have  mixed 
and  mingled  with  the  black  earth  and  lived  no 
more.' 

The  old  man  paused.  He  seated  himself 
before  the  glowing  fire,  and  as  he  gazed  into 
the  flame,  his  old  anguish  passed,  and  his  mind 
recalled  the  earlier  days  of  his  happiness. 
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*  But  you  were  never  cold  and  unapproachable 
in  the  little  room  that  knew  you  so  well,  that  had 
heard  the  shrill  note  of  your  childish  voice  grow 
into  the  slow  music  of  a  woman's.  There,  Clo- 
tilda, I  saw  you  first,  shy  and  ashamed,  a  baby 
maid  beside  your  mother's  knee.  You  looked 
upon  me  under  your  dark  brows  with  much  dis- 
trust, as  well  you  should,  for  I  was  but  a  sad 
knight  for  so  fair  a  lady.  You,  at  your  mother's 
bidding,  lifted  for  my  embrace  your  red  mouth, 
your  little  flower  face,  your  two  dimpled  hands. 
And  I,  I  refused  to  kiss  Clotilda,  dolt  and  fool  ! 
I  refused  to  kiss  Clotilda.' 

The  old  man  smiled  and  nodded  to  the  fire. 

'  True  when  1  left  your  side  and  went  to  climb 
the  horse-hair  sofa,  I  performed  there  all  the 
most  wonderful  tricks  I  was  capable  of — for  you 
alone  ;  and  when  I  slid  at  last  down  the  glossy 
surface  to  the  floor  I  saw  the  admiration  grow  in 
your  eyes,  and  the  evident  desire  to  know  so  fine 
a  fellow.  So  I  took  my  courage  in  my  two 
hands,  and  moved  towards  you.  Many  an  awful 
moment  have  I  had  since  beneath  the  eyes  of 
women  when  my  mind  sought  in  vain  for  some 
subject  to  interest  them,  but  never  a  moment  so 
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terrible  at  that,  when  I  stood  before  your  deep 
baby  gaze  and  did  not  know  what  to  say.  My 
downcast  eyes  resting  at  last  upon  my  shuffling 
feet,  found  there  inspiration.  I  leaned  towards 
you  and  inquired — had  you  loops  to  your  boots. 
You  thawed  to  me  at  once,  for  your  sweet  vanity 
was  touched,  and  you  thrust  a  little  foot  forward 
for  me  to  see,  clad  in  a  tiny  shoe,  also  informing 
me — '  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,'  that  you  had  red 
garters.  So  our  friendship  grew  with  many  a 
question  and  whispered  confidence.  You  told  me 
you  would  be  "  a  lady"  when  you  grew  up,  and  at 
my  scornful  laughter  tossed  your  pretty  head. 
"  Being  a  lady 's  nothing,"  I  said,  "  any  one  can  be 
a  lady."  You  answered  me  proudly,  right  as  you 
always  were  :  *'  No,  they  can't,  rude  boy,  I  am 
going  to  be  a  real  lady."  And  what  more  beauti- 
ful ambition  than  this,  in  its  full  meaning.  Often 
in  Ireland  have  I  heard  it  used  of  the  sweet  maid 
of  Nazareth  herself,  "  She  was  a  real  lady." 

'  But  I  did  not  see  it  then,  for  my  eyes  had  not 
long  been  opened  to  the  world,  and  saw  but  little 
save  my  own  affairs.  I  turned  upon  you  with  my 
usual  pompousness.  '*  Guess  what  I  am  going  to 
be,   it  begins  with  an  X."     You  guessed   Zebra, 
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and  would  not  admit  that  my  superior  know- 
ledge, which  I  hastened  to  thrust  upon  you,  was 
right,  you  still  held  to  Xebra,  though  I  vowed  it 
began  with  an  Z,  but  when  I  started  to  spell  it  I 
forgot  the  other  letters.  We  quarrelled,  I  re- 
member, over  the  spelling,  and  to  hush  your 
anger,  for  I  could  not  bear  your  coldness  even 
then,  I  gave  my  secret  away  : 

*  "  I  am  going  to  be  an  executioner,  and  I  am 
going  to  chop  the  heads  off  all  the  people  in  the 
world."  ' 

The  old  man's  feeble  laughter  went  through  the 
room.  There  almost  seemed  an  answer  from  the 
echoes  that  flew  from  shadow  to  shadow  in  the 
distant  corners.  He  went  on  tenderly  speak- 
ing: 

'  "  Not  mother's  ? "  you  inquired  nervously,  and 
for  your  sake  1  spared  her,  indeed,  with  your 
troubled  eyes  upon  me  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
I  would  spare  every  one,  and  I  magnanimously 
did — '*  except  cats,"  I  added  as  a  sop  to  my  own 
feelings.  "  I  will  cut  the  heads  off  all  the  cats  and 
kittens  in  the  world."  At  that  the  corners  of 
your  sweet  mouth  began  to  quiver,  the  blue  of 
your   eyes  to   cloud,  and   I   in   haste   took  your 
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hand  and  drew  you  up  to  introduce  you  to  the 
horse-hair  sofa.  There  I  discovered  to  you  the 
way  to  slide  and  bounce  and  tumble — ay — even 
head  downward,  from  the  curled  arms  to  the 
slippery  seat  and  from  thence  to  the  floor.' 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  the 
worn  seat  of  the  horse-hair  sofa. 

*  Cruelly  did  the  voices  of  our  elders  break  in 
upon  us  calling  us  to  part,  though  when  over- 
come with  sorrow  at  losing  my  sweet  playfellow 
I  held  out  my  freckled  face  to  kiss  you  good-bye. 
You,  Clotilda,  refused,  and  hid  your  laughing 
mouth  in  your  two  naughty  hands,  so  my  kiss  fell 
loudly  upon  the  golden  curls  that  tossed  about 
your  forehead.  When  you  were  gone  the 
shadows  seemed  to  fall,  even  then  as  they  always 
did  afterwards  when  you  left  me,  growing  heavier 
as  the  years  passed  and  you  grew  ever  more  dear, 
always  more  dear,  though  every  time  we  met  I 
would  say  it  was  impossible  to  enfold  you  with 
greater  love,  yet  each  day  I  whispered,  "  I  hold 
you  still  dearer  than  before." 

'  But  when  you  left  me  that  first  morning,  so 
long  ago,  I  lifted  a  woe-begone  face  to  the 
sweet  woman  who  bent  above  me.     *'  I   want  a 
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mother  with  a  face  like  Clotilda's,"  I  said,  "  who 
will  jump  upon  the  sofa  with  me  always."  She 
only  laughed,  the  dear  woman,  and  then  under- 
stood. "  My  lonely  little  son,"  she  said,  and 
sighed.  I  did  not  hear  her  sigh,  but  know  it 
must  have  come,  for  there  lay  a  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  hard  by,  whose  tenant  had  once  called 
her  mother  too.  That  tenant  she  holds  now  as 
she  once  held  me,  and  perhaps  her  sigh  comes  for 
the  child  who  is — as  the  other  was  then — outside 
her  world. 

*  Still  to  tease  me  as  she  bent  above  me  in  that 
long  long  ago,  she  said  she  would  go  and  send  you, 
Clotilda,  to  be  my  mother.  But  I  held  her  tight, 
and  vowed  I  would  not  have  her  go,  not  even  for 
you.  "  I  will  have  two  mothers,"  I  cried,  and 
she  held  me  to  her  softly,  understanding  that 
"  mother  "  meant  to  me  a  friend  above  all  others 
to  be  loved.  And  so  one  day  she  went  to  the 
little  one  in  the  churchyard,  putting  first  Clo- 
tilda's hand  in  mine.  "  Take  my  place  to  him, 
Clotilda,"  she  said,  "  be  to  him  a  mother  as  well  as 
a  wife.     He  is  such  a  dear  child." 

*  That  was  when  she  lay  upon  the  horse-hair 
sofa,  wrapped  in  warm  shawls  that  could  not  keep 
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her  from  growing  chill.  It  was  there,  too,  you 
found  me  when  she  had  gone,  and  you  lifted  my 
wet  face  upon  your  soft  young  shoulder  with 
many  a  pitying  word.' 

The  old  man  stopped,  a  tear  had  rolled  down 
his  withered  cheek.  He  hastened  back  to 
happier  memories. 

'  But  when  first  I  learnt  to  love  you  I  knew 
nothing  of  these  things,  death  and  despair.  My 
little  world  held  only  us  two — and  the  horse-hair 
sofa.  True,  those  other  people  who  conducted 
our  little  planet  were  there,  but,  of  course,  I  was 
sure  of  them  always,  so  they  did  not  count. 
There  were  ever  the  kind  arms  of  my  mother  to 
run  to  when  I  was  hurt  or  weary,  ever  her  gentle 
voice  to  comfort  or  advise,  and  that  other  mother 
who  was  necessary  only  because  she  brought  you 
whose  kiss  I  coldly  returned,  whose  advances  I 
held  aloof  from,  because  she  took  my  mother 
away,  to  her  own  old  world  where  I  could  not 
follow  or  understand  their  dry  talk. 

* "  How  can  you  listen  to  her  ?  "  I  said  to  my 
mother  once.  That  was  when  you  were  left  at 
home,  Clotilda,  and  my  mother  had  risen  from  a 
game  upon  the  horse-hair  sofa.     "  She  talks  such 
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nonsense."  But  my  mother  laughed  and  bid  me 
be  good ;  then  forgot  me  who  sat  grieving, 
while  they  talked  of  chiffons  and  such  like.  But 
I  sulked,  Clotilda,  because  you  had  not  come. 

'  There  were  gay  days  and  doleful  days  with 
you,  sweet,  even  then,  for  you  were  wilful,  and 
treated  me  when  you  found  I  was  your  slave  with 
scant  respect.  There  were  days  when  I  rode 
hundreds  of  miles  on  the  horse-hair  sofa,  to  free 
you  from  a  fiery  dragon.  Then  you  scolded  me 
and  bid  me  wash  my  face  before  I  pressed  the 
kiss  upon  your  brow  that  was  to  awaken  you 
from  your  deadly  swoon.  Cruel  Clotilda,  you  left 
me,  too,  I  remember,  to  die  in  the  lonely  desert 
without  food  or  water,  watched  only  by  my  faithful 
steed — the  horse-hair  sofa.  And  all  this  because 
in  waving  to  you,  most  lovely  Arab  maiden,  my 
handkerchief,  wet  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
savages  I  had  already  slain,  I  shook  from  its  folds 
a  dead,  but  dear,  and  too-long-cherished  mouse. 
Rudely  was  I  lifted  from  the  sands  of  the  desert 
by  the  rough  people  your  screams  had  summoned. 
Ay,  I  who  had  slain  alone  and  unaided  a  hundred 
savage  men,  was,  there  and  then,  smacked  by  a 
sullen  housemaid. 
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*  But  there  were  gay  days  too,  my  Clotilda. 
There  was  that  lovely  morning  when  I  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  cowardly  enemy.  It  was 
then  you  made  your  terrible  ride,  with  my 
reprieve.  Day  and  night  you  rode  untiring,  lash- 
ing with  one  white  hand  your  foaming  steed, 
holding  the  other  high  above  your  head  all  the 
way  that  I  might  see  the  precious  parchment  you 
carried.  How  I  watched  you  forcing  a  path 
through  the  cheering  crowds.  "  You  will  never 
be  in  time,"  I  shouted,  for  death  was  very  near, 
the  executioner  was  sharpening  his  knife  upon 
his  hone.  My  enemy  stood  by,  his  lips  curled  in 
the  usual  sneer  enemies  carry  on  such  occasions. 
'*  Your  hour  has  come,"  he  said,  and  I  put  my  head 
upon  the  block — the  arm  of  the  horse-hair  sofa. 
But  no ;  the  brave  maiden  was  in  time,  only  just 
in  time.  You  flung  the  reprieve  in  the  villain's 
face.  Leaping  to  the  ground  you  forced  your  last 
cup  of  wine  down  the  throat  of  your  dying  steed 
— the  other  arm  of  the  horse-hair  sofa.  Then, 
only  then  did  you  falter,  courageous  girl,  and 
staggered  fainting  into  my  arms.  But  ere  they 
closed  upon  you,  fickle  Clotilda,  you  sprang  aside. 
"  And  now  let  us  play  another  game,"  you  said. 

T 
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*  That  was  the  day  you  were  stolen  from  me,  ay, 
at  the  very  altar  rails,  by  a  band  of  wild  brigands. 
I,  robbed  of  my  bride,  flung  myself  upon  my 
willing  charger  to  the  rescue.  Slowly,  slowly  did 
I  gain  upon  them,  for  their  steeds  were  weary  and 
no  match  for  my  peerless  Ralph.  Neck  to  neck 
did  we  go  in  one  mad  gallop,  till  with  the  wonder- 
ful play  of  my  sword  I  slew  the  robbers  and  drew 
you  up  beside  me  on  the  prancing,  foaming,  peer- 
less— horse-hair  sofa. 

*  And  so  the  wedding-bells  rang  after  all  and  we 
were  wed,  with  no  one  in  the  church  but  our- 
selves. I  being  bridegroom,  priest,  father,  and 
best  man,  and  you  being  bride,  six  brides- 
maids, and  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
Then  1  led  my  blushing  bride  to  her  carriage, 
carried  her  home,  breakfasted  her,  received  her 
hundreds  of  friends,  all  of  the  highest  nobility, 
looked  on  her  thousands  of  wedding  presents,  and 
finally  departed  on  a  tour  round  the  world.  All 
this — oh,  blessed  childhood — between  the  slippery 
arms  of — the  horse-hair  sofa. 

*  But  ah  !  Clotilda,  more  wonderful  still  was  the 
day,  the  golden,  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  when 
the  wedding-bells  rang  for  us  in  earnest.     There 
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were  no  gorgeous  crowds  then,  no  prancing  steeds 
to  bear  our  guests  away,  no  spread  of  gifts,  no 
prolonged  tour  to  follow.  In  the  little  church  I 
waited,  waited  with  my  heart  on  fire,  saying  to 
myself  continually,  "  She  will  never  come,  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  should  give  herself  to  me."  Then 
Clotilda,  through  the  door  where  the  sunshine 
flooded,  you  came,  and  I  started  forward  so 
eagerly  that  some  one  laughed,  some  one  amongst 
the  few  loiterers  in  the  church  laughed,  but  one 
kind  woman  said,  "  God  bless  the  sweet  Coleen," 
and  I  flung  her  a  glance  of  gratitude.  Then  you 
were  by  my  side  and  all  the  time  I  never  saw 
your  eyes,  only  the  long  lashes  lying  on  your 
cheeks. 

' "  1  take  thee,  Clotilda,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  this  time  forward,"  oh  ! 
sweet  white  girl,  my  heart  lies  in  all  humbleness 
at  your  feet.  Take  me  and  use  me  as  you  will. 
I  take  you,  Clotilda,  to  cherish  and  worship 
you.  Ah  !  see  the  shrinking  maiden,  frightened, 
yet  all  eager  to  come  into  my  keeping,  see  the 
drooping  head  with  its  wealth  of  thick  curls 
shaken  around  the  hiding  face,  see  the  slim 
hand   half  drawn   from   my  own,  and  the  dear 
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finger,  I  kiss  a  hundred  times,  that  bears  my  ring, 
come  to  me,  wife,  Clotilda  !  Clotilda  ! ' 

The  old  man  drew  back  his  hand  that  had  been 
groping,  as  though  to  find  another,  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  happy  eagerness  of  his  dim  eyes  was 
displaced  by  a  look  of  terror. 

*  *'  Till  death  do  us  part."  Who  said  those  words 
upon  that  golden  day  to  cast  a  shadow  on  my 
joy  ?  Was  it  my  lips  that  spoke  such  words,  "  Till 
death  us  do  part".''  Can  death  then  end  all  this,  our 
love  ?  Not  mine,  not  mine.  Like  some  poor  lost 
hound  shall  I  lie  outside  the  doors  of  Paradise 
wherein  you  are  enclosed,  till  some  pitying 
angel  shall  let  me  through,  so  I  shall  seek  you 
there  in  the  wide  spaces  of  death  as  I  seek  you 
ever  here,  never  believing  you  can  be  lost  to  me 
for  ever.' 

The  old  man  raised  his  head  and  glanced  wildly 
about  the  room.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  sofa 
where  the  shadows  seemed  to  move  to  some  em- 
bodiment. His  face  changed,  he  began  to  smile 
once  more. 

*  But  I  do  not  lose  you  wholly  in  the  room,  even 
as  I  bid  it  a  lingering  good-night.  I  see  you  upon 
the  horse-hair  sofa,  smiling  at  me,  sometimes  as  a 
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young  child,  more  often  as  a  young  maid.  Last 
night  I  sat  in  the  empty  room  with  the  sense  of 
my  great  loss  full  upon  me,  my  grey  head  drooped 
in  its  grief  upon  the  arm  of  the  horse-hair  sofa  till 
I  wept,  and  lo  !  your  fingers  were  upon  my  arm. 

' "  I  am  sorry,"  you  said  ever  so  softly,  "  I 
danced  with  Robin  last  night." 

'  I  seized  your  two  hands  in  mine  and  pulled  to 
my  own  your  flushed  face,  so  the  gold  curls  swept 
my  forehead  with  a  touch  hot  as  fire.  "  Then  kiss 
and  make  friends,"  I  said,  but  you  drew  away  with 
laughter  and  ran  from  the  room,  and  I,  starting  to 
follow  you,  saw  my  trembling  old  hands  stretched 
out  to  embrace  you,  and  knew  it  for  a  dream. 
These  were  not  the  hands  that  caught  you  long 
ago.  They  were  strong  enough  then  and  able  to 
hold  you,  while  now  you  slip  away — always  slip 
away.' 

For  a  while  the  old  man  fell  into  silence.  Then 
to  his  ear  came  the  sound  of  the  old  clock  ticking 
in  its  corner.  He  looked  towards  it  shading  his 
eyes.  '  Hark,'  he  muttered,  '  to  old  Time  count- 
ing my  brief  hours  in  the  darkness.  How  tall  he 
stands  in  the  shadow. 

*  Only  once  in  all  my  years  did  I  know  it  to  stop. 
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Clotilda.  It  was  the  night  of  Hallow's-Eve,  and 
you  had  promised  to  answer  a  question  I  said  I 
would  ask  you  at  nine  that  night  on  the  horse-hair 
sofa.  Be  there,  I  said,  with  that  in  my  voice  that 
warned  you  I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  for  you 
had  danced  twice  with  Robin  Callahan,  under  my 
very  eyes. 

*  I  knew  you  would  come  if  you  promised,  Clo- 
tilda, yet  I  sat  and  waited  in  vain.  It  was  a  quarter 
to  nine  by  the  old  clock,  and  I  closed  my  eyes,  for 
they  were  hot  with  anger  and  hope.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  set  my  heart  beating ;  but  when 
I  raised  my  lids  again  after  what  I  thought  had 
been  a  long  rest,  I  saw  the  old  clock  still  pointing 
to  a  quarter  to  nine.  It  startled  me,  Clotilda,  like 
a  bad  omen.  It  was  as  though  the  hour  would 
never  come  for  my  happiness,  and  I  sat  up  and 
swore  in  its  face  in  no  gentlemanly  manner.  But 
the  old  clock  did  not  wince  under  my  violence. 
It  only  gazed  blankly  upon  me  and  laughed.  It 
laughed,  Clotilda — a  low,  lovely  laugh  as  if  aU  the 
sweet  chimes  had  run  down  together.  I  sprang  to 
its  door  and  flung  it  open,  finding  you — you  in 
the  dark  case  like  a  rosy  bud  in  its  sheath.  All 
dimpled  with  laughter,  all  shining  in  your  white 
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robe.  And  I  drew  you  forth  looking  so  foolish, 
Clotilda,  for  you  all  but  fell,  and  my  arms  were 
quick  to  support  you.  It  was  to  revenge  that, 
that  you  began  to  torture  me,  and  would  not 
answer  the  question  I  asked  you  upon  the  horse- 
hair sofa,  but  left  me  with  your  scornful  laughter 
hurting  my  ears. 

*  A  dozen  times  did  I  ask  you  the  same  question, 
and  every  time  you  answered  me,  No  !  A  dozen 
times  I  bid  you  farewell  and  vowed  I  would  see 
you  no  more,  and  every  time  I  would  look  back 
and  find  you  watching  me,  daring  me  to  go.  I 
vowed  I  was  not  the  man  to  stand  such  scorn- 
ing, and  that  I  had  done  with  such  a  cruel  maid 
for  ever,  but  next  morning  I  would  be  at  your 
feet  again. 

*  You  would  come  along  the  road  with  your  head 
high  and  your  pretty  curls  bobbing  around  your 
rosy  cheeks,  and  you  would  stop  and  greet  me  a 
sweet  good-morrow,  as  if  we  were  the  best  of 
friends.  Or  perhaps  from  your  window  you 
would  lean  tending  your  flowers — and  throw  a 
blossom  at  my  averted  face. 

*  But  the  day  came  at  last  when  I  held  you  all 
my  own.     The  day  your  little  spaniel  fell  into  the 
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river  and  was  in  danger  of  death.  "  Let  Robin 
go,"  you  said  when  I  flung  my  hat  aside  and  was 
preparing  to  spring  into  the  water,  and  Robin  shot 
past  me  to  save  the  beast.  "  Always  Robin," 
I  said  bitterly,  *'  you  always  put  him  first — even  to 
save  your  dog."  "  Better  him  than  you,"  I  heard 
you  whisper,  and  did  not  understand  it  was  your 
fear  for  my  safety  that  bid  you  stay  me.  Then 
you  cried  aloud  a  sudden  cry  that  turned  me  to 
the  water.     Robin  was  drowning. 

'  For  a  moment  I  stopped  on  the  brink,  thinking 
of  my  hatred.  Only  a  moment,  thank  God, 
before  the  icy  waters  quenched  the  jealous  fire  of 
my  heart.  Thrice  did  the  poor  lad  pull  me 
underneath  while  your  little  dog  scrambled  over 
us  trying  to  get  a  footing  ;  once  did  I  draw  him 
up  for  his  own  sake,  and  twice  for  yours,  and 
then  somehow  I  got  him  to  the  bank.  The 
terror  of  death  was  on  him  and  his  arm  clasped 
my  neck,  while  he  strove  to  lift  himself  above  the 
water  upon  my  body.  I  heard  a  shrill  volley  of 
barking  somewhere  on  the  bank,  and  your  voice 
calling,  calling,  I  could  not  know  what.  Then 
when  I  strove  to  answer  you  and  tell  you  Robin 
was  safe,  a  blinding  thrust  from   his  closed  hand 
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carried    him    to   the    bank,    and    sent    me   down 
beneath  the  water. 

'  There  was  a  terrible  moment  of  suffocation  and 
a  long,  sweet  dream  of  you,  and  then  came  un- 
consciousness. But  when  life  returned  to  my 
heart  that  lovely  dream  began  once  more.  I  lay 
upon  the  horse-hair  sofa,  you  kissing  the  red  back 
to  my  cheek.  You  were  no  coward  under  my 
eyes,  but  like  the  true  woman  that  you  were,  you 
whispered  your  love,  weeping  for  my  little  hurt, 
praying  my  pardon  for  your  sweet  wilfulness  in 
hiding  your  secret  so  long,  and  weeping  afresh  at 
your  remembered  cruelty.  "  If  you  had  died  with- 
out knowing,"  you  said.  And  so  I  won  you,  my 
Clotilda,  on  the  gladdest  day  of  that  glad  year, 
when  I  woke  to  life  and  love  indeed.  In  the 
silence  that  followed,  when  we  sat  hand  in  hand 
upon  the  horse-hair  sofa,  our  hearts  too  full  for 
language,  but  our  eyes  telHng  all  we  would  say, 
I  heard  coming  through  the  open  window  on  the 
spring  air  the  chatter  of  busy  birds  consulting 
each  other  about  their  nests,  and  you  smiled 
when  a  little  fellow  stopped  to  gaze  upon  us 
from  the  sill,  a  bunch  of  stolen  grasses  in  his 
bill. 
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* "  He  is  saying,  *  Lose  no  time,'  "  I  whispered, 
and  you  hid  your  blushing  face  upon  my  shoulder. 

'  "  Life  is  long,"  you  said — ah,  my  lost  Clotilda  ! 
"  life  is  long."  Do  you  remember,  one  morning,  in 
the  peaceful  years  that  followed,  how  you  brought 
me  into  this  very  room  ?  You  bid  me  be  still  and 
listen  at  the  door.  And  so  I  heard  the  voice 
of  our  little  child  playing  on  the  horse-hair  sofa. 
"  De  robbers  have  throwed  you  into  the  ribber 
to  drown,  and  I  must  wide  like  anyfing  to  save 
you  from  getting  ded."  "  And  I  '11  have  to  drown 
out  of  the  water,"  said  another  voice,  "  'tos  I  've 
dot  on  new  shoes."  "  How  time  repeats  itself," 
you  said,  Clotilda,  and  you  smiled,  '^  Oh,  the  dear 
old  sofa." 

'  Then  came  the  silent  time,  the  awful  silent 
time  when  you  left  me,  and  I  had  not  grown 
old.  Then  I  had  not  grown  patient ;  then  no 
sweet  dream  of  you  would  come  and  sit  upon  the 
horse-hair  sofa,  so  we  could  talk  together  as  we  do 
now — the  long  years  when  I  was  young.  I  am 
old,  Clotilda,  and  rest  in  my  corner  still  listening 
as  childish  voices  come  high  and  shrill  from  their 
throne  upon  the  horse-hair  sofa  in  some  hot 
battle   against   dreadful   odds,   or   whispering    in 
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some  deeply  laid  plot  to  overcome  their  hiding 
enemies.  This  afternoon  they  came  again  as  I  sat 
drowsing  by  the  fire. 

'  Once  a  shrill  treble  rose  above  the  others. 
"  I  'm  going  to  be  a  real  lady  when  I  'm  growed 
up."  And  I,  dreaming  in  my  chair,  spoke 
aloud — 

* "  A  lady 's  being  nothing ;  any  one  can  be  a  lady." 
The  childish  voices  stopped  a  moment,  then  a 
boy's  whispered  through  the  stillness — 

'  "  It 's  only  grandpa  groaning  in  his  chair,  he  is 
so  old.  Come,  let  us  play  again."  And  now  they 
too  are  gone,  and  I  sit  alone  in  the  silent  room — 
waiting — waiting — waiting.' 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  silent,  the  old  man, 
feeble  and  white.  What  had  he  to  wait  for  save 
the  one  thing .''  Would  it  bring  to  him  the  real 
Clotilda  ?     Who  can  say .'' 

He  rose  with  a  heavy  sigh  from  his  chair, 
and  soon  he  went  with  the  slow  foot  of  age  up 
the  echoing  stairs.  For  a  few  minutes  the  light 
of  his  lamp  shone  out  into  the  dark  night  and  then 
was  quenched. 

A  soft  wind  blew  upon  the  windows  ;  a  passion- 
flower on   the  wall  loosed  its  bud  for  opening 
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with  the  dawn.  A  young  bird  chirped,  wak- 
ing too  soon.  In  the  house  all  was  still,  the 
windows  dark  and  curtained  gave  no  sign  of 
life. 

The  spirit  of  sleep  was  passing  from  room  to 
room. 
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